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AUTHOR’S NOTE 




I T MAY seem almost an impertinence to attempt to 
deal with a subject to which great scholars and ex¬ 
perienced Indian administrators have dedicated life¬ 
times of work and many volumes of research. Yet that is 
perhaps the justification of this book. No one, so far as I 
am aware, has ever tried to compass the task in one vol¬ 
ume before. 

I have tried to bring a fresh if very limited view of the 
matter before the public. I have to acknowledge my in¬ 
debtedness to the Keeper of the Records at the India 
Office, where I have looked through the original minute 
books of the Company. I owe much to the unfailing 
courtesy and knowledge of the officials of the British 
Museum and the Victoria and Albert Museum. Through 
the kindness of Mr. R. W. Ketton-Cremer of Felbrigg 
Hall, Norfolk, I have been able to reprint some extracts 
from the entirely unknown manuscript of Henry Dobyn’s 
voyage. Some, at least, of the illustrations have never been 
reproduced before. The index has been compiled by Miss 
Morris, F.L.A., of the Central Public Library, Norwich, 
England. 

Even after receiving such generous and valuable aid, I 
feel that the story here retold remains a romance, if not 
a mystery. 


R. H. M. 
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QUEENLY ENTHUSIASM AND KINGLY NEEDS 


raders, men of business, are sometimes spoken of 



as if they lacked vision. No accusation was ever 


less true. The very reverse is the real case. Most 
big business has been founded on hope and endeavour 
rather than on calculation and fact. This is especially true 
of great organisations trading overseas, of which the 
English-speaking peoples have produced more than any 
other races. And the further back we go to the times when 
mighty trading corporations which have colonised conti¬ 
nents, transplanted languages and opened up new routes 
of traffic, were being formed, the more we find that they 
were based not on certainty and sure knowledge, but on 
the most romantic and often the most mistaken visions. 
This is how the first, and for centuries the largest, of the 
important trading companies of England was founded. 

It was called, correctly enough, the Company of Mer¬ 
chant Adventurers, trading to the East Indies. Adventur¬ 
ers they certainly were, as their story will show. Their 
title to be called Merchants is far less solid. Only one or 
two English-speaking men had ever sailed round the cape 
we now call the Cape of Good Hope, and the vague idea 
in most minds was that there lay, somewhere beyond that 
tropic sea, a kind of earthly paradise where gold and 
jewels might almost be picked up from the shore, where 
fantastic flowers and rare spices hung from the trees, and 
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TRADERS’ DREAM 

llizabech actually went so far as to furnish a certain 
aster John Newbury with letters to the Great Mogul, 
the famous Akbar—whom she addressed as: “the most 
invincible and mightie prince. Lord Zelabdim, Echebar, 
King of Cambaya”; and letters also to the “Most Im¬ 
perial and invincible prince, the King of China.” With 
him went a colleague, another merchant of London, a 
certain Robert Fitch, and the tale he had to tell has often 
been printed. He was not the first Englishman actually to 
reach that civilisation so much more ancient than any¬ 
thing from which he came. He found an English Jesuit 
at the Portuguese port of Goa, about the middle of the 
west coast of the Indian peninsula. But the report of his 

voyage shows how it was possible even then to,reach the 
East overland. * 

He did not sail round the Cape, but crossed Syria to 
the Persian Gulf, and took ship there. In fact, Elizabeth 
had in 1581 granted a Charter to a body of merchants 
known as the Levant or Turkey Company, and had ac- 
credited them at the court of Amurath. 

\ es, it certainly looked as if the land route to the East 
would be the one followed. Yet a certain Captain Lan¬ 
caster with a Lieutenant Barker of Ipswich reached the 
Bay of Bengal, and even Penang, indulged in some mi¬ 
raculous or chancy navigation, and a little privateering, 
with a flavour in it of the religious hatreds of the time. 

Vet none of all this was so convincing as a totally 
unrelated event that happened. 

Some of the gentlemen-rascals who cruised from the 
English ports, captured a part of the Portuguese East 
India Fleet. One vessel they burned, but the other they 
brought into Dartmouth Harbour. 



QUEENLY ENTHUSIASM 

Here was no dream, no wild seaman’s tale, and nothi 
so low as Elizabeth’s greed, or the high-soundi.ig chal¬ 



lenge to religious tyranny! Here was a ship lying in that 
most English of all harbours, plain for Devonshire eyes 
to see— and what a ship! In length 165 feet, over 46 feet 
in beam and drawing when loaded 31 feet. Her keel was 
100 feet long, her mast 121 feet, her mainyard 106 feet. 
She must have been a marvel. In fact she had the respect¬ 
able displacement of 1,600 tons. That was remarkable 
enough. So was the fact that she accommodated 600 souls 
and had an armament of 32 brass guns. But her cargo? 
Silks and spices, drugs and calicoes, carpets and ivory, 
jewels and hides. Itwould have been a handsome cargo 
by our' modern standards, but in those days it had a 
significance that we perhaps miss. 

Then the great majority of the population of our, or 
any other, country was dressed in wool, woven into 
garments that many of them wore until they fell to 
pieces. There is a wide diversity of opinion as to the 
extent to which even aristocrats and highly placed offi¬ 
cials at court carried vermin about their persons. Thus 
these lighter fabrics from the East, washable and pleasant 
to touch, opened up new ideas of personal cleanliness and 
comfort. Spices, again, were not mere appetisers. 

Spices meant better cured meat in winter because in¬ 
door feeding of cattle stocks was little known or prac¬ 
tised, and for half the year the diet, even of the well-to- 
do, must have consisted mainly of dried, smoked, or 
otherwise preserved meat. Scurvy and leprosy were the 


result. 

Drugs meant an indefinite and probably over-optimistic 
extension of the healing range of the herbal of the period. 
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lere unknown dark-skinned people, not unfriendly, but 
difficult to communicate with, lived a life of luxurious 
ease, surrounded by beasts whose like were only to be 
found in manuals of heraldry. It was a dream founded on 
the ill-remembered and exaggerated experiences of half 
a dozen men who had touched the islands that now form 
the Dutch colonies, or China, or who had penetrated over¬ 
land to Persia, parts of India and Japan. It was a vision, 
and most of it was quite unreal. But in following it, the 
Company which was granted the monopoly of trade 
founded a great business enterprise, set up a line of ships 
amounting almost to a separate navy, and only disap¬ 
peared when its territories became by necessity an Empire. 

Such was the Traders’ Dream of the days of Queen 
Elizabeth. 


<SL 


The startling thing about the seventeenth-century east¬ 
ward urge was that it came as a renewal. For centuries 
the East had been closed by the Ottoman Empire. It was 
reopened by the Atlantic, not the Mediterranean, peoples, 
by daring voyages round Africa. Portuguese and Dutch 
and, rather late, French and English gradually prevailing, 
went out, lured by who knows what mixed elements of 
curiosity and bravado, semi-religious confidence and de¬ 
sire for gain. 

The motives, already confused enough, were subject 
also to the most accidental stimulation. If England had 
not lost her three hundred years’ old connection with the 
Duchy of Normandy and other French Provinces... if 
England and Holland had not become Protestant nations, 
and therefore excluded from the great partition that the 
Pope made of the newly revealed exploitable world across 
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le ocean... if the great industrial centres of Flande 
and the Netherlands had not been disturbed by terri¬ 
torial and religious warfare, and had provided sufficient 
outlet and inducement for the tougher and wilder spirits 
to remain trading across the narrow seas, History might 
have been very different! 

As it was, the route to the East remained long in dis¬ 
pute. Not only was it sometimes held to lie to the West 
—for the new adventurer could only think of attaining 
the goal by means of water—but there persisted for years 
the notion that it might be reached through the frozen 



seas of the North. 

In fact just when the rapacity, coupled with the dire 
need of Elizabeth of England, had provided the exact 
sort of irrelevant impulse to make something like a voy¬ 
age to the East seem worth while, most men would have 
said that, for the time being, the overland route stood in 
some likelihood of being used once again. The Venetians 
who did so much of the carrying trade were not of the 
mettle to make a journey round the world, brancis Drake 
did achieve that feat in 1580, yet whatever effect he had 
on stimulating the navigation and exploration of distant 
seas, he founded no business company, and his Royal 
Mistress may well have been afraid of him as a potential 
liability rather than an asset. 

More urgent at the moment was Elizabeth’s need of 
military or naval assistance against the Spaniard. In 1587 
her agent in Constantinople was trying to induce the 
Sultan to side with her. He failed. Yet the fact remained 
that her agent was at the court of the Sultan, and similar 
individuals, nowadays called Consuls, were found at such 
places as Syrian Tripoli and Aleppo. 
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It carpets represented a great advance on the flagstones 
and bare? boards that had floored most of the living 
rooms. It is noticeable how about this time the woollen 
gown ceased to be a usual article of indoor clothing. 

The rest of the cargo appealed at once to the more 
visionary and to the greedier. There was the gold, then 
the only tangible sign of wealth, as distinct from land; 
the jewels ministered to the love of ostentation. Thus all 
the various motives that called the organised adventur¬ 
ousness of the time into activity were present in a single 
hull, captured by pure piracy. 


<SL 


Elizabeth extended the Charter of the Levant Com¬ 
pany so that it could embrace trade with the far as well 
as the near Fast. The members even asked Elizabeth for 
a loan as they had already invested £45,000. Of course, 
they didn't get it. Characteristically, while Elizabeth was 
making up her mind, the Dutch fitted out powerful and 
successful fleets, and began to intrude upon the Portu¬ 
guese monopoly of eastern trade. 

Finally, in 1599, some two hundred and fifty London 
merchants presented a petition for a monopoly of trade 
in the Indian Seas. The petition was not approved by the 
Privy Council, but at the end of 1600 the Queen gave her 
assent. Thus some two hundred and fifteen of the peti¬ 
tioners who were governed by twenty-four “Committees” 
or, what we should call directors, became the Governors 
and Company of the merchants trading into the East 
Indies. 

The original idea was simply that on which a cargo 
broker works today. As few men had the resources or 
desire to charter a whole ship, a number banded them- 
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QUEENLY ENTHUSIASM ^ 

^spives together and provided a portion of the cargo each k 
the notion of the Charter was to bring them within the 
rather shadowy protection that they might get from being 
under the wing of royalty. Royalty, more especially in 
the person of Queen Elizabeth, they took great pains to 
propitiate by gifts in money or kind which could only be 
described as voluntary by a desire to appear loyal. 

At first the notion of equal “shares” represented by 
scrip was not developed, nor were the shares taken in a 
ship marketable any more than the shares that the crew 


of most fishing boats possess today. 

The period of the original Charter was fifteen years, 
and whatever sage reasons may have been advanced for 
such a limitation, some of us may suspect that Elizabeth 
was not unwilling to look forward to a time when the 
Charter would have to be renewed or a new one substi¬ 
tuted. The area allowed for the Company’s operations 
was between the Cape of Good Hope, and the Straits of 
Magellan, and to carry out such trade, six ships “and 
sixe good pynnaces” were authorised. To purchase, fit 
out, man, and load this argosy the members had put 
together some thirty thousand pounds and the Charter 
empowered them to export this amount, in bullion or 
coin annually, which looks as if at first there were some 
idea of sending the ships out wholly or partly empty. 

This was certainly not the plan eventually put into 
effect. But a difficulty arose that might have been fore¬ 
seen. The capital was insufficient. Though only four ships 
were contemplated for the first voyage, the provisioning 
of them, including advance wages to the crew for twenty 
months, cost £45,000, and the capital had to be increased. 
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TRADERS’ DREAM 

e next find it quoted as £72,000 in shares of £50 
each. Thus £27,000 was taken out in the ships, partly in 
merchandise and partly in Spanish money, as British coin 
was not then familiar to many of the nationalities with 
whom it was proposed to trade. Keble Chatterton 1 un¬ 
kindly points out that one member of the Company, the 
Earl of Cumberland, who owned a privateer of 600 tons, 
with which he went filibustering on his own account, sold 


it to the Company. 

The first voyage was commanded by that same Lan¬ 
caster who had already voyaged once to the coasts to 
which he was now bound, and if he had learned nothing 
else, he had grasped that sickness was likely to be a worse 
foe than storms or unfriendly natives. For he took lemon 
juice in bottles and solemnly dosed his crew, with excel¬ 
lent results. 

So, on February 13, 1601, the four ships, ranging 
from 130 to 600 tons made their leisurely way from 
Woolwich to Dartmouth, and so away round Africa. It 
was true that they contained pistols and plumes, looking 
glasses and spoons, toys, spectacles, “and a plain silver 
ewer” as presents for the various native princes, to some 
of whom Elizabeth had given the captains letters of 
introduction. They also had iron, lead, tin, and woollen 
cloth, hoping to exchange this in Asiatic ports for com¬ 
modities more likely to appeal to the persons from whom 
they expected to obtain the various rare and valuable 
luxuries they sought. But the plain fact is, that early in 
the voyage, no farther off than the “coast of Guinea,” 
they took to piracy and captured a Portuguese vessel. The 
loss of man power, later in the \oyage, by scurvy was so 
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gc^at that the merchants who had accompanied the vo 
age had to take their turn at the ropes. Hcwe/er, they 
managed to reach Saldanha, as Table Bay was then called, 
and later, on the fifth of June, 1602, Aclieen or Achin in 
Sumatra. Here the “factors” among their complement 
gathered a cargo of pepper, while further piracy was 
indulged in. The Dutch traders whom they met seem to 
have been accommodating and friendly then. 

What did it look like from London, and how did the 
members of the Company feel? For over two and a half 
years they had no news of their ships. It was by the 
narrowest margin of pluck, endurance, chance, and a 
happy ignorance, that, in September, 1603, the two sur¬ 
viving vessels came staggering home into the Downs 
laden, apparently, mainly with pepper. It is true that two 
vessels of the little fleet, the Ascension and Susan, had 
been sent home previously, but Lancaster’s own vessel 
made a good proportion of the voyage with a temporary 
rudder fashioned out of her mizzenmast to replace the 
true one, which had been carried away. It may seem 
remote' enough now, but at the time even Lancaster him¬ 
self was so dubious that he addressed a letter to the 
Company, protesting that he would do his utmost to save 
his ship, and the goods in her which were the Company’s 
property, even to the risk of his own life and those of his 
crew. The well-known document has one very touching 
line. “I cannot tell where you should look for me, if you 
send out any pinnace to seek me: because I live at the 
devotion of the wind and seas.” Yet he cannot have been 
quite at the point of despair for he added a note: “The 
passage to the East India lieth in 6254 degrees by the 
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rth West, on the America side.” This missive he pro¬ 
posed to send home by the sister ship Hector. But the 
Hector’s captain refused to abandon him, and they came 
\ a home together. 

- So the audacious gamble had come off. How precari¬ 
ous it all was we can gauge by the fact that the sovereigns 
of the countries concerned—and a ruling sovereign was 
then perhaps the most important factor next to the 
weather in the fate of such an undertaking — were hardly 
more stable. The expedition came back to find Elizabeth, 
who had granted its Charter, dead, and James I ruling in 
her stead. The great Akbar, to whom credentials had , 
been addressed, was dying. He died before the next voy¬ 
age could reach his coasts, and his death had an even 
profounder influence on the future of the Company’s 
affairs, for from that event dates the gradual crumbling 
of the Mogul Empire, and from that arose the necessity 
for a future Clive. 

However, the most important thing at the moment was 
the cargo of a million pounds of pepper, the principal 
commodity the ships had brought back. 

So important was it, in fact, that some accounts attrib¬ 
ute the formation /of the Company to the Dutch 
monopoly of that article and the figure to which the price 
of it was raised. 

According to the then procedure of the Company the 
voyage was wound up, the books balanced and the mem¬ 
bers found themselves with a nice profit, according to 


some accounts, of 95 per cent. So that the merchants who 
had sponsored the venture had every reason to be satis¬ 
fied, however much we may feel that the desperate risk 
demanded a high rate of dividend. They were for the 
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most part men of some substance and some, as we ha 
seen, made the actual voyage with the ship, or had made 
similar ones, and could give practical help. Here was John 
Eldred of New Buckenham in Norfolk who had been to 
“Babilon” on a journey, as his fine tontb in Great Saxham 
Church, Suffolk, attests. Incidentally he was an Aider- 
man of London, and the Company had been particular- to 
confine their membership to the Freemen of London, that 
is, to the only body of the citizens who could trade with¬ 
out special enactment in an Elizabethan commercial mar¬ 
ket. The freepnanship was only obtainable by direct in¬ 
heritance from, or apprenticeship to, a Freeman, or by a 
cash payment, or as it still is today, occasionally, by gift 
as a reward. This odd survival of a much earlier social 
and economic system may in part account for the fact 
that shares in this or any other company were not thought 
of as a permanent piece of property, nor symbolised by 
any document. This again accounts for the fact that Sir 
William Foster, 2 the historian, gives the original staff of 
the Company as consisting of a Secretary and (inevit¬ 
ably) a Beadle, but there soon seems to have been felt 
a need for a book-keeper, a solicitor, a cashier and a 
“Ship’s Husband.” During the period of the original 
Charter, and for some time after, the members did their 
own auditing. The first offices were in Philpot Lane, in 
the mansion of its first Governor, Sir Thomas Smythe. 
This was not so unusual as it may now seem, for a hun¬ 
dred years later the newly constituted Bank of England 
found office accommodation in the house of its Governor, 
Sir John Houblon, and the pillars which to this day sur¬ 
round the main entrance to the premises of the “Old Lady 
2 In Court Minutes of the East India Company. 
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Threadnecdle Street” are actually the remains of the 
portico of that private house. 

We can well imagine the sage calculations and gratified 
politeness with which the results of the first voyage were 
received by a party of bearded and beruffed figures, meet¬ 
ing in the subfusc gloom of a panelled room in Philpot 
Lane, where the houses on the opposite side of the street 
but a few feet away, took up all the light, and the mer¬ 
chant adventurers that autumn day must have admired 
the sample of pepper by candle-light. Philpot Lane is only 
really wide enough for one vehicle today. Then, it can 
have been no wider. But it was wide enough to allow of 
the expansion of considerable satisfaction, and a further 
“Venture ’ or voyage was decided upon and subscribed. 

James was not likely to let slip any occasion of 
impressing his importance upon any persons or projects 
that had the appearance or achievement of success. He 
knighted the gallant Lancaster, but he did not subscribe 
to the funds. 

The second voyage left Gravesend on March 24, 1604, 
under a certain Middleton, a name already famous in the 
annals of eastern exploration. It consisted of the same 
ships, and returning in May, 1606, showed a profit of 100 
per cent on the £60,000 invested. Two points are note¬ 
worthy about this second escapade. One is that, of the 
“stock" subscribed, only £1,142 was spent in goods, which 
suggests to Chatter ton that the principal activity must 
have been piracy rather than trade, however much dis¬ 
guised as more or less legitimate privateering against the 
Portuguese, who were of the antagonistic religion. And, 
possibly connected with this, the Dutch were no longer so 
friendly/They may have felt that the new English ven- 
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.^ :> dre was a far more serious menace than the old Portu¬ 
guese enmity. 

A more obvious difficulty was that the first two voyages 
had been made to Sumatra and Java and the English 
woollen goods found, very naturally, no market there, 
so that the basis of trade had to be the export of silver, 
abhorrent to the Tudor and Stuart mind that could only 
think of wealth in terms of coin, unless it were land. 

For the third voyage the Company modified its plans. 
The same old Hector which had been with Lancaster 
sailed again, but this time it was bound for Aden in the 
Red Sea and Surat, the northernmost port of the Mogul 
Empire on the western coast of India. With the venture 


<SL 


went one Hawkins, a merchant of experience in the Le¬ 
vant trade who could speak Spanish and who was left to 
penetrate to the capital of the great Asiatic civilisation, 
armed with a letter to the Emperor Akbar, dead four 
years earlier, but which Hawkins presented to the suc¬ 
cessor Jahangir at the great city of Agra. His adventures 
there make the Arabian Nights Entertainments sound 
mere frivolous gossip. The Emperor took him into his 
household, admitted him to the oriental pleasures of the 
place, even married him to an Armenian girl. But behind 
all this was the pressure of established and practised Por¬ 
tuguese diplomacy. They made the Indian merchants of 
Surat feel that any decline of the Portuguese influence 
was their ruin, other accidents intervened and finally 
Hawkins had to make his way down to the coast, dis¬ 
comforted. 

But at home, while all this was going on, the Company 
had gone in for a fresh Charter. It is true that the orig- 
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politeness with which the results of the first voyage were 
i creived by a party of bearded and berufifed figures, meet¬ 
ing in the subfusc gloom of a panelled room in Philpot 
Lane, where the houses on the opposite side of the street 
but a few feet away, took up all the light, and the mer¬ 
chant adventurers that autumn day must have admired 
the sample of pepper by candle-light. Philpot Lane is only 
really wide enough for one vehicle today. Then, it can 
have been no wider. But it was wide enough to allow of 
the expansion of considerable satisfaction, and a further 
Venture or voyage was decided upon and subscribed, 
King James was not likely to let slip any occasion of 
impressing his importance upon any persons or projects 
that had the appearance or achievement of success. He 

knighted the gallant Lancaster, but he did not subscribe 
to the funds. 

The second voyage left Gravesend on March 24, 1604, 
under a certain Middleton, a name already famous in the 
annals of eastern exploration. It consisted of the same 
ships, and returning in May, 1606, showed a profit of 100 
per cent on the £60,000 invested. Two points are note¬ 
worthy about this second escapade. One is that, of the 
stock subscribed, only £1,142 was spent in goods, which 
su gg es ts to Chatterton that the principal activity must 
have been piracy rather than trade, however much dis¬ 
guised as more or less legitimate privateering against the 
Portuguese, who were of the antagonistic religion. And, 
possibly connected with this, the Dutch were no longer so 
friendly. They may have felt that the new English ven- 
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ure was a far more serious menace than the old Portu¬ 
guese enmity. 

A more obvious difficulty was that the first two voyages 
had been made to Sumatra and Java and the English 
woollen goods found, very naturally, no market there, 
so that the basis of trade had to be the export of silver, 
abhorrent to the Tudor and Stuart mind that could only 
think of wealth in terms of coin, unless it were land. 

For the third voyage the Company modified its plans. 
The same old Hector which had been with Lancaster 
sailed again, but this time it was bound for Aden in the 


<SL 


Red Sea and Surat, the northernmost port of the Mogul 
Empire on the western coast of India. With the venture 


went one Hawkins, a merchant of experience in the Le¬ 
vant trade who could speak Spanish and who was left to 
penetrate to the capital of the great Asiatic civilisation, 
armed with a letter to the Emperor Akbar, dead four 
years earlier, but which Hawkins presented to the suc¬ 
cessor Jahangir at the great city of Agra. His adventures 
there make the Arabian Nights Entertainments sound 
mere frivolous gossip. The Emperor took him into his 
household, admitted him to the oriental pleasures of the 
place, even married him to an Armenian girl. But behind 
all this was the pressure of established and practised Por¬ 
tuguese diplomacy. They made the Indian merchants of 
Surat feel that any decline of the Portuguese influence 
was their ruin, other accidents intervened and finally 
Hawkins had to make his way down to the coast, dis¬ 
comforted. 

But at home, while all this was going on, the Company 
had gone in for a fresh Charter. It is true that the orig- 
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, had five years to run, but the new one continued the 

company’s monopoly indefinitely, subject to three years' 
notice, long enough in fact to admit of the most lengthy 
voyage coming to a conclusion. 

Armed with this encouragement a further voyage was 
undertaken commanded by Middleton, which adopted a 
different method. After the most amazing escapades, in 
which Middleton himself was caught and imprisoned by 
the lurkish Governor of Mocha in the Red Sea, he 
escaped and blockaded and terrorised that port, and suc¬ 
ceeded in finding an inshore anchorage where he could 
dominate the mouth of the river on which Surat stands, 
and by such means escape the vengeance of a Portuguese 
squadron, and even open up some degree of trade. But 
the efforts of the Portuguese intimidated the native mer¬ 
chants, and it was not until Middleton blockaded the Red 
Sea ports with which they traded, stopped and robbed 
their ships, that eventually the Emperor allowed the estab¬ 
lishment of an English “factory” at Surat. This marks 
an important development. It shows that the twenty-four 
“Committees” had made up their minds that the Com¬ 
pany s operations could no longer be carried on in the 
spirit in which Drske and his great contemporaries had 
led the way. Precarious voyages might be profitable, but 
there was a feeling for a fixed land establishment. It was 
all the more necessary because, although the Company 
continued for some two hundred years to export a certain 
quantity of woollen goods even farther east than the 
Straits of Malacca, it was clear that such commerce could 
not be the basis of the Company's trade. 

There ensued a most extraordinary three-cornered and 
sometimes four-cornered tussle which can be found de- 
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failed in the journal of Captain Thomas Best, 8 who took 
out two well-armed ships and found an unexpectedly 
cordial welcome at Surat The factory may have meant 
no more than an association of merchants of one partic¬ 
ular nationality, living together in a remote foreign town 
by permission, much as the Hanse merchants once lived 
in their semi-fortified “steel yard” in London. But it was 
the nucleus of a community. The notion of the English- 
speaking “station” in India was already there. 

This, of course, did not suit the Portuguese and they 
brought pressure to bear on the Mogul authorities by 
seizing a Mogul ship although it was furnished with one 
of their own passes. But this had the very opposite effect 
to that intended, and a further English expedition, which 
arrived in October, 1614, under the command of Nicholas 
Downton, was enlisted by the Mogul authorities, to co¬ 
operate in a great land attack they now launched on the 
Portuguese settlements at Daman. Peace was patched up, 
but before long it was threatened again from a different 
quarter. King James thought in his hesitant and dubious 
way that there might be something advantageous after 
all in this far eastern strife, and he sent out Sir Thomas 
Roe, as a fully accredited English ambassador, to the 
court of the Mogul Emperor. The English community 
was pleased enough and it seemed to occur to none of 
them that the Mogul Empire was in the last decades of a 
rapid decline. Roe did not in fact reach any very clear 
understanding with the putative government of India, 
though he stayed at Ajmir and other places to which the 
court moved, for nearly three years. In part this may 


8 Quoted by Sir William Foster in Court Minutes of the East 
India Company. 
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^ C been the deviousness of the eastern mind. Already 
the province of Gujerat, on which Surat depended, was 
almost independent. However, Roe was able, on his re¬ 
turn journey, to leave the factory at Surat presided over 
by a chief factor who was given the title of “President” 
that was to linger so long in the hierarchy of the Com¬ 
pany; dependent factories at Broach, near by, and at 
Agra and Ahmadabad in the Ganges basin, which over¬ 
looked the coasting trade between the Red Sea and Persia. 

Just about this time, the Persians were pushing south- 
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ward and found that the minor state of the island of 
Ormuz was in possession of the Portuguese who also had 
a castle on the island of Kishm, and as things then went, 
could dominate the whole of the Persian Gulf, lying as 
they did in the narrow straits. Anyone who has travelled 
about the world knows those Portuguese castles with 
their little domed “shot” turrets at the angles of the walls, 
their terraced “fire” platforms and range of single or 
two-story barracks and governor's lodgings within. They 
can be seen at Santos in Brazil. Something similar can or 
could be seen at far Macao, or on the African coasts. 
But the ambitious Persian who had so long found his 
country's trade, and its prospective profit for himself, 
throttled by the Turkish Empire that shut him off from 
Europe was not satisfied. He wanted to develop the port 
on the mainland which we call Bundar Abbas, and the 
Portuguese seem to have been quite tactless and foolish, 
driving him to open hostility by making all vessels pay 
tribute to them. So the Portuguese sea power, in its 
island bases, glared at the Persian land power, helpless 
with its land army tethered to the beach. Just then an 
English squadron came out to fetch home the Company’s 
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fgo of silk, and Shah Abbas demanded that they shoul 
assist in his operations against the Portuguese, on pain of 
being excluded from the Persian trade. So they assisted 
in the capture of the castle of Kishm, and in the two 
months’ siege of Ormuz. 

The Portuguese had also to reckon with the inveterate 
hostility of the Dutch, the more bitter because Philip of 
Spain had become ruler of Portugal and the Dutch were 
not likely to forgive him his long hostility. The Hol¬ 
lander supplanted Portugal in the rich islands of the 
southern seas, just as he did at Pernambuco and else¬ 
where. But they were no more anxious to see the English 
taking advantage of the foothold they had now than the 
Portuguese themselves. For long years (Holland was at 
peace with Spain, that is with Philip, from 1619 to 1621) 
the friction grew. English merchants were subject to 
Dutch jurisdiction in the Batavian Islands. Finally there 
came an incident celebrated as the massacre of Amboyna 
in the Malay Archipelago, when certain English factors 
were tried, tortured, and executed by the Dutch. In fact, 
the basis of the Protectorate and Restoration wars be¬ 
tween the rival Protestant sea-going powers was being 
laid. 



In the meanwhile at home, the Company was rejoicing 
in fat “dividends” as they would now be called, and 
shifting its offices. The third voyage had been financed 
by a subscription of £53,000, of which £7,280 had been 
spent in goods and while Hawkins was making his way 
tc Agra, this expedition purchased cloves from a Java¬ 
nese vessel for less than £3,000 and these were sold at 
home for £36,000. The total profit of the voyage was 
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chief timber depot seems to have been at 
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Iron, English and Spanish, was stored. All these vast 
outlays were in the charge of a Clerk of the Yard who had 
his underlings. The Master Shipwright saw to designs 
and models. The Master Pilot was in charge of the rig¬ 
ging and consequently of the cordage. He had also to 
supervise the bringing of completed vessels to their moor¬ 
ings at Gravesend or their docks at Blackwall. The “Pur- 
cer-Generall” was responsible to the Treasurers for the 
accounts and for wages, in the yard, as well as for the 
sea-going pay of the crews. 

It is not clear how far rigging depended on yet another 
official called the Clerk of the Cordage, but he had also a 
good deal to do with guns and ammunition. There was 
also a Clerk of the Iron Works, to supervise anchors, 
nails, bolts, chain plates, lead and copper, and the estab¬ 
lishment kept its own smith at the yard. The cables, haw¬ 
sers, anchors, and boats, however, are described as being 
kept in the Downs at Deal. But the provisioning was in 
charge of a Clerk of the Slaughter House who not only 
killed but salted beef and pork, dried peas, and beans, and 
provided biscuit 

Meanwhile a Clerk of the Imprest intervened between 
the Chief Purser and the actual crews, for he and a 
“Committee for Entertaining Marriners,” by which was 
then meant the signing on of crews and supernumeraries, 
performed this task. 

There was even a kind of “separation allowance” for 
dependent wives and families. The Company, moreover, 
ran an almshouse for the benefit of needy servants and 
their relatives, and the regulations included daily prayers 
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^^Ckoned at 234 per cent. And about this time a signifies 
^change took place. The Company began to build their 
own ships. 

If the most important influence which the East India 
Company, as it called itself, has had upon the British Em¬ 
pire’s national history, is the creation of what has become 
the Indian Empire, the second has been its effect on the 
development of English merchant shipping. We know 
that the navy of Elizabeth was so inadequate that, in the 
hour of need, all and every sort of ship had to be pressed 
into the service, and that they were small vessels, owing 
their remarkable efficiency to precisely the sort of captains 
whose names we have already noted as commanding the 
fleets and making the journeys of the East India 
Company. 

Though the early voyages of the Company’s fleets be¬ 
gan to call attention by their success to the vast possibili¬ 
ties of the eastern trade nothing had been done to increase 
the capacity of the ships, and vessels were still being ob¬ 
tained by purchase. The Dutch were still the world’s 
carriers, the Portuguese the most widely experienced 
sailors and were now thoroughly alarmed by the extent 
of English encroachment on their preserves. So much 
was this the case that, at the very time when more and 
more ships were required to withstand Portuguese antag¬ 
onism, English shipping was being sold to Dutch owners. 

Keble Chatterton, the principal historian of this side of 
the Company’s activity, draws a vivid picture of the 
inception of the new idea of building and owning of a 
fleet by the Company. There was nothing less than a 
“corner” in ships by merchants possessing available ves¬ 
sels and it was found that a saving of nearly eighty per 
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t could be effected by building rather than buying 
In the year 1607 then, the first dockyard was leased at 
Deptford, on the Thames, and two ships were laid down 
and were completed and ready for sea in something under 
three years. 

The more celebrated of the two was prophetically 
named the Trade's Increase . She was an ill-proportioned 
and unlucky vessel of 1,100 tons. But at the time this was 
regarded as a stupefying advance on anything previously 
launched. In fact King James I and his court attended 
the launching ceremony on thirteenth of December, 1609, 
and were entertained on board to a banquet served in 
conditions of unheard-of luxury, upon the china plates 
and dishes then unknown in a country where silver or 
gilt, but more commonly pewter, and often wooden plat¬ 
ters and leather jugs were the more usual ornaments of 
the board. 

By 1615 the Company had 500 workmen in the yard, 
the number of ships built mounted steadily towards a 
score of vessels, with a total tonnage of 10,000 tons and 
manned by 2,500 seamen. There were 120 factors man¬ 
aging the Company's affairs and in its first twenty years 
of life the sum representing the value of exports had 
exceeded £300,000, while slightly more had been paid for 
the goods with which actual trading was carried. Thus 
the amount of bullion and specie which had left the 
country was some £50,000, all three very large sums in 
those days, but dwarfed by the huge total of over two 
millions for which the cargoes had been sold in England. 

The yard itself must have been a busy place. Great 
quantities of timber were required, and the method of 
fastening them together was still in that day by wooden 
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d the prohibition of the wife of a mariner who ha 
served with Drake because she “troubled” the house. 

The question of providing the necessary hands was a 
difficult one. Then as now the Englishman’s virtues 
showed best in an emergency. He had then as now a 
rooted objection to discipline, and the Company’s crews, 
as indeed the naval ones and much of the army, could 
only be enlisted among desperate characters who had 
some good reason for leaving home and England in a 
hurry. 

On the other hand, the permanent staff of technicians 
in the yard had a surprisingly modern “welfare super¬ 
vision” as we should call it by a “Chirurgion Generali” 
who looked after accidents to the staff, and also on the 
ships riding at Erith and Blackwall, and in fact his 
responsibility did not cease until the ships left Gravesend. 
His duties also were wide, and included seeing that every¬ 
one, sailors among the lot, had their hair cut once in 
forty days. He had to report on loiterers, on the one 
hand, and on genuine accidents and illness on the other 
and there seems to have been a general levy out of the 
wages of twopence per month paid to this surgeon, a 
regulation which has a pure twentieth-century look. He 
had also to provide surgeons and their mates for the 
ships, and to make up and exhibit to a Committee four¬ 
teen days before any sailing, the chests of medical stores 
with which the Company’s vessels were provided. There 
seems also to have been a kind of dining room where 
bread, peas, milk, porridge, eggs, butter, cheese and 
“three full pynts of ale measure for a penny” might be 
sold to servants of the Company only. 

Among the duties of the Clerk of the Works was a 
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;nd visit of the yard at the conclusion of every day’s 
work to see that all was fire proof and in order, a measure 
of great importance amid all that inflammable timber and 
shavings, oakum and paint, with great cauldrons of pitch 
standing over open fires that might or might not have 
been damped down by workmen. 

The engagement of the officers to command voyages at 
once perilous in their navigation, lengthy, and made with 
very valuable freights was a grave matter and we find 
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that the masters and mates had to take their oath before 
a Court of Committees of the Company. They seem to 
have had some say in getting crews together, and on 
appointment had to take up their quarters on board ship, 
sleep in their cabins every night and keep order. They in 
their turn appointed their own quartermasters and boat¬ 


swains, gunners, cooks, stewards, carpenters, and dele¬ 
gated to each the responsibility for his department. 

So far the setting out. But an equally comprehensive 
set of regulations had to be framed for the return of the 
vessels. The Company provided a Committee, or director, 
for the discharge of ships, who went on board as early 
as practicable, saw the hold opened and that the goods 
were transferred to the Company’s lighters to be taken 
to Leadenhall Street where the goods were sold “by 
lighted candle/ i.e., at the type of auction at which bid¬ 
ding may continue so long as a piece of candle burned. 

But for the first years the goods did not go to Leaden¬ 
hall Street. They went to Philpot Lane, and after 1621 
to that celebrated Crosby Hall which showed one gabled 
end in Bishopgate, but the elaborate and beautiful fagade 
and open staircase of which was hidden from the street. 
A more distinguished home the Company could hardly 
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,, w .; : ^ave found. It was built by Sir John Crosby in 1470. 
The Company leased it from the Earl of Nortnampton, 
and occupied it for seventeen years. 
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Before the Company had entered upon the occupation 
of their second home at Crosby House the original idea 
of dividing out the proceeds of each voyage as they came 
to be available was found inconvenient. It left the con¬ 
cern without capital, which had to be elaborately accumu¬ 
lated all over again. Thus, in 1612, says Thornbury, 4 the 
whole capital was united and amounted to £429,000 and 
became a permanent fund. Twenty-nine ships were 
bought, freighted and sent out from this financial basis, 
and in general, the tonnage was under seven thousand 
tons. Mainly the product of the Company’s yard, the 
way in which they made the voyage, so much more exact¬ 
ing in the strain put upon hulls and rigging than the 
contrasting one to the West Indies, is evident. The tend- 
I ency was always to sacrifice sailing qualities to cargo 
capacity and there was the further complication of de¬ 
fensive armament It is wonderful to reflect how such 
blunt, pot-bellied, high-sterned vessels were steered and 
manoeuvred. They were relatively low in the fore parts, 
so that they must have been swept by head-on seas. Again, 
the sterns rose tier upon tier in elaborate galleries and 
glazed windows, great lanterns and an unwieldly rudder. 
The mainyards were slung on the lateen principle, so that 
“going about” was a cumbrous business of sheer physical 
hauling. The wooden hulls crawled with vermin, and 
carried supplies of a sort which then, and for centuries 
after, affected the health of the crews. The marvel to 
4 In London . 
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t modern sailors is their water supply. We are told 
at th Trade’s Increase set out, expecting to be at sea 
for months, and having no certainty of replenishing her 
barrels containing twenty-six tons, before she reached 
Surat. 

There is a note in an old journal by one Downton, 
often quoted by historians, that the Peppercorn, a yard- 
built vessel, could only use five of her guns, the other 
ports being caulked up to keep out the seas. Not that 
such a precaution availed much, for the ships constantly 
sprung leaks, had to be “fothered” or “thrummed” by a 
sail being allowed to slide underneath them and then 
fastened over the open place. Or the rigging! There are 
constant notes that the various sails split, or tore out of 
their ropes, and that these, not only halyards but stays, 
broke or gave. Powder often was wetted. Whatever can 
have been the discomforts it is better not to try to im¬ 
agine. The instruments by which the reckoning was made 
smack more of astrology than science. Local pilots were 
no use. They might or might not know the shoals, but 
they did not know how to handle ships of a thousand 
tons, though one of them sailed a Chinese junk to Europe. 
In fact were it not for the persistence of certain winds, it 
now seems dubious if the regular voyages could have been 
maintained. 

The Company found that the Eastern ship owners, 
builders, and sailors, were by no means to be despised 
and eventually it was possible to induce Parsee boat 
builders who had settled at Pegu in Burma, to build for 
the Company's requirements at Surat—an epoch-making 
decision, since it rendered probable the eventual develop¬ 
ment of the Company’s marine service, and also the 
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^ jwerful Parsee community which was destined to gro\' 
up at neighbouring Bombay. They used teak, at once 
lighter, quite as strong as oak unless struck at a particular 
angle, and of an oily consistency which rendered it resist¬ 
ing not so much to the water as to the “insidious worm” 
of which that same Downton had to complain. They had 
moreover a special method of fitting the planks together 
which avoided the serious opening and creeping not un¬ 
common in English-built ships. 

What with one thing and another, the time came when 
the Company abandoned its yard. The Trade’s Increase 
was lost in Java, where she had to be careened on her side 
to have her under-side sheathed, for there were no docks 
available for such an operation. Other ships may have 
been more fortunate, but in the long run the expense of 
the huge staff and outgoings was more than the high price 
at which vessels could be bought, and after a career of 
some twenty years, the Deptford yard was closed, in spite 
of the recent erection of a special mill to make the Com¬ 


pany’s gunpowder. 

What happened to the Company’s ships, once they 
were clear of the> Channel ? 

We can arrive at an answer from two sources, one, the 
various accounts, diaries, and histories that have come 
down to us, from the Company’s records, and from pri¬ 
vate individuals; the other, those general permanent con¬ 
ditions of a long ocean voyage which some of us experi¬ 
ence today, even on great modern mechanically propelled 
vessels, whose bows cut the same water, odd as it may 
seem. 

The first thing that happened, when the last port of 
call on British soil was left behind, was that the ship’s 
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pany found themselves a little floating kingdom, all 
alone with very few and short intervals, for months. All 
the social distinctions, all the daily routine of a village 
began to reproduce themselves in the narrow bounds of 
small wooden-built vessels. 

A kind of aristocracy had the exclusive privilege of 
the poop. This was inevitable, because it was from the 
stern that the vessel must be manoeuvred. The executive 
issued its commands thence and since the object of the 
voyage was not merely sailing, but embraced all kinds of 
political and mercantile considerations, here were congre¬ 
gated sometimes an ambassador, sent out by the sovereign 
reigning over Britain, to treat with some semi-fabulous 
eastern Sultan, and often men who were merchants 
rather than sailors, directors of the Company, concerned 
not with political but with trading advantages. In a few 
cases, especially in the early days, it may have been pos¬ 
sible to find individuals, Newbury or Fitch, Lancaster, 
Downton, or Middleton, who were representatives of 
Royalty, merchants, sailors, and if not soldiers, at least 
experienced fighters, and combined all these qualities in 
one person. But as time went on there was a tendency for 
the captain to be simply a commander, who conducted 
the venture, taking with him any representative that Roy¬ 
alty might wish to send, and any authority on trade that 
the Company might send. 

During periods of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen¬ 
tury the captain was not even necessarily a competent 
sailor or combatant, and frequently had a special mate 
called the Master to superintend navigation and ma¬ 
noeuvre, and a master gunner in charge of the ordnance. 
In such a company the social privilege of the poop was 
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the more marked. A small group of those entitled to 
think themselves gentlemen lived together in the cabin, 
separated from the crew by the deep waist of the ship. For 
from a variety of causes, the stern of the earlier vessels 
was built up to an almost ludicrous height above the 
water line, partly for fighting facilities, partly to prevent 
the crowning disaster—of those days—being swamped 


by a following wave. 

The low waist or middle of the ship was filled with 
cargo, it was the means of access to the hold, and inciden¬ 
tally a weak spot, accounting for the extreme reluctance 
of the captains of those days to sail many points out of 
the wind, and the cause of the frequent water-logging of 
vessels, when at the least broadside exposure, seas broke 
over the ship. Forward was the also highly built up fore¬ 
castle, crews’ quarters, stores and home of the anchors, 
and here dwelt the technical specialists, master, gunner, 
carpenter, and the mariners. These were engaged by 
means detailed elsewhere to do skilled or manual jobs in 
handling the ship, but their main characteristic must have 
been physical toughness. No large proportion of them 
ever saw Britain again. In addition to the risks of the sea, 
of the sinking of the vessels, being washed overboard, or 
injury by falling spars and masts, of being attacked by 
rival ships, there was the impossible task of carrying 
enough food and water for all. 

After a few days or weeks at most, such live animals 
as had been shipped could no longer be fed, and must be 
killed and eaten. After that there was the perpetual round 
of disease-bringing dried or salted meat, and verminous 
bread stuffs. It was not all ignorance that caused the high 
mortality from sickness. Quite early in the seventeenth 
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£ntury we find record of captains who took lime or 
lemon juice, bottled, who called wherever possible, for 
stocks of fresh fruit and vegetables. There remained the 
thousands of miles of open sea to be covered, most of it, 
once the Canaries were passed, situated in the tropics. 
After a month, the water stank, the food crawled, the 
men fell one by one. 

What induced a body of men to undertake so risky and 
noisome an adventure? The immediate cynical answer is: 
Love of gain. It is not quite true. There was always pres¬ 
ent that fine adventurousness, urging men out into the 
unknown, the then possibly unknowable, to risk and in 
many cases lose their lives. Yet the Company's ships, 
after the first year or two were not in any large sense bent 
on exploration. They carried stuff to sell, and here lay the 
great weakness of the whole conception of the Company 
and its ships. Had it been an exploring company, even a 
colonising one, as so many similar and contemporary 
ventures were, it might be existing today. But in its pecul¬ 
iar circumstances, it was never right. From the start, the 
ships were weak because the bulk of the cargo on the 
homeward journey, at least, encumbered the working of 
the guns, while any adversary's fighting ships, men-of- 
war or privateers were not at this disadvantage. Then, 
the cargo was never right. A small part in the early days, 
as we have said, was composed of presents to potentates 
whom it was necessary to placate. And in return came a 
few rare or curious objects, animal pets, and jewels. But 
in the main the ships took out what Britain could spare 
and the Indies did not possess—woollen goods and metals. 
Wool it must be remembered was the only clothing stuff 
available to the seventeenth century, silk was a luxury, 
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gligible in quantity. Britain produced copper, iron an 
tin far more than she could use. That was all very well, 
but the use of these articles was limited enough in Britain 
and still more in India. Ships’ timbers, for instance, were 
pegged with wooden pegs, horseshoes were useless on un¬ 
metalled Indian tracks. The market for nails and horse¬ 
shoes, therefore, was very limited. As for the woollens, 
they hardly appealed to folk of whom the vast majority 
wore cotton that was freely produced and made up for 
local requirements, or silk which was abundant enough 
for those who could afford it. Thus it came that the cargo 
on the outward journey so often had to be composed of 
bullion, or specie which could be melted down to serve 
the same end. Gold and silver were always desirable. 
Indeed from that day to this, India has proved an un- 
staunchable soak-away into which any quantity of pre¬ 
cious metal could be poured, to disappear without any 
trace, and without any true and satisfactory explanation. 
How much is hoarded, worn on the person, concealed and 
then lost sight of is not known now and perhaps never 
will be. 

Such were the initial difficulties with which the Com¬ 
pany was always faced. It cannot be too often repeated 
that, as a trading concern, the basis was never sound. 
There never was any equivalent that could be offered 
in exchange for what the Company desired to bring back 
to Britain. But there were moments when the illusion of 
obtaining fabulous riches at a cheap rate was almost 
complete, at least in a limited number of persons. With¬ 
out such an illusion, strongest in the first half-century of 
the Company's existence, it is hardly believable that its 
activities could have persisted. For the actual voyage, in 
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we find record of captains who took lime or 
lemon juice, bottled, who called wherever possible, for 
stocks of fresh fruit and vegetables. There remained the 
thousands of miles of open sea to be covered, most of it, 
once the Canaries were passed, situated in the tropics. 
After a month, the water stank, the food crawled, the 
men fell one by one. 

W hat induced a body of men to undertake so risky and 
noisome an adventure? The immediate cynical answer is: 
Love of gain. It is not quite true. There was always pres¬ 
ent that fine adventurousness, urging men out into the 
unknown, the then possibly unknowable, to risk and in 
many cases lose their lives. Yet the Company’s ships, 
after the first year or two were not in any large sense bent 
on exploration. They carried stuff to sell, and here lay the 
great weakness of the whole conception of the Company 
and its ships. Had it been an exploring company, even a 
colonising one, as so many similar and contemporary 
ventures were, it might be existing today. But in its pecul¬ 
iar circumstances, it was never right. From the start, the 
ships were weak because the bulk of the cargo on the 
homeward journey, at least, encumbered the working of 
the guns, while any adversary’s fighting ships, men-of- 
war or privateers were not at this disadvantage. Then, 
the cargo was never right. A small part in the early days, 
as we have said, was composed of presents to potentates 
whom it was necessary to placate. And in return came a 
few rare or curious objects, animal pets, and jewels. But 
in the main the ships took out what Britain could spare 
and the Indies did not possess—woollen goods and metals. 

| Wool it must be remembered was the only clothing stuff 
available to the seventeenth century, silk was a luxury, 
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igligible in quantity. Britain produced copper, iron and 
tin far more than she could use. That was all very well, 
but the use of these articles was limited enough in Britain 
and still more in India. Ships’ timbers, for instance, were 
pegged with wooden pegs, horseshoes were useless on un¬ 
metalled Indian tracks. The market for nails and horse¬ 
shoes, therefore, was very limited. As for the woollens, 
they hardly appealed to folk of whom the vast majority 
wore cotton that was freely produced and made up for 
local requirements, or silk which was abundant enough 
for those who could afford it. Thus it came that the cargo 
on the outward journey so often had to be composed of 
bullion, or specie which could be melted down to serve 
the same end. Gold and silver were always desirable. 
Indeed from that day to this, India has proved an un- 
staunchable soak-away into which any quantity of pre¬ 
cious metal could be poured, to disappear without any 
trace, and without any true and satisfactory explanation. 
How much is hoarded, worn on the person, concealed and 
then lost sight of is not known now and perhaps never 
will be. 


Such were the initial difficulties with which the Com¬ 
pany was always faced. It cannot be too often repeated 
that, as a trading concern, the basis was never sound. 
There never was any equivalent that could be offered 
in exchange for what the Company desired to bring back 
to Britain. But there were moments when the illusion of 
obtaining fabulous riches at a cheap rate was almost 
complete, at least in a limited number of persons. With¬ 
out such an illusion, strongest in the first half-century of 
the Company's existence, it is hardly believable that its 
activities could have persisted. For the actual voyage, in 
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uch ships as were available, was a remarkable adventure. 
The ship’s company, as surveyed above, once they had 
avoided the generally unfriendly coasts and hostile fleets 
of France and Spain, and had avoided or successfully 
given battle to Dutch and Portuguese adversaries, and 
Moorish pirates, shaped the vessel’s course due south. 

The great problem was to round the southern point of 
the African continent. After leaving the Canaries a preva¬ 
lent wind was picked up which carried the vessels far 
westward, sometimes, as we shall see, actually wrecking 
them on the coast of Brazil. It was of no avail to try and 
hug the African coast. Wind and current did not serve, 
and the best that could be hoped was that it might be 
possible to call at St. Helena. Here sometimes water and 
fresh food could be procured and there were spasmodic 
attempts to colonise the place, and not infrequently we find 
reference to slaves obtained there. It was, however, barely 
half way, but in its neighbourhood might be picked up 
the other prevalent wind of the South Atlantic which, 
blowing eastwards, eventually brought the ship to Sal- 
danha, as Table Bay was called. Here was possible some 
measure of rest and recruitment before adventuring into 
the Indian Ocean, by passages near, and sometimes mak¬ 
ing a call at Madagascar, in which island we shall refer 
later to abortive attempts at colonisation. After this, the 
efforts and prayers of the ship’s company would continue 
until the Monsoon would give a long, continuous drive 
towards India. Such a voyage, lasting with good luck for 
months only, might have been thought a sufficient adven¬ 
ture. Wooden ships are hard to sink, even when half full 
of water, English-speaking men are hard to kill, even 
with iancid food and poisonous water. The real adven- 
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Ire of those early days began when the ships reached 
their goal. We must wipe out of our minds modern Bom¬ 
bay and Calcutta. Even today the latter is a bad harbour 
made reasonably safe by artificial means. In the first half 
of the seventeenth century it did not exist, nor did Bom¬ 
bay. 

There were a few, none too safe, roadsteads on the 
Malabar or western coast of India, all in the possession 
of the Dutch or Portuguese. There were a few more on 
the Coromandel or east coast, and we hear of now for¬ 
gotten places, Masulipatam (“fish-town”) and Cuddalore. 
Golconda was the name most frequently used, but it was 
no port, only a vague, small, rather effete kingdom. 
Ships sailed to Ceylon and the Malayan Archipelago, but 
these, after a friendly beginning, the Dutch firmly closed 
to the Company. It is only at the end of the first phase 
of the Company’s life that we begin to hear of Madras- 
patam or Fort St. George. We hear more in fact of 
Surat in the extreme northwest, but there the Company 
had a factory—a building, weakly fortified, easily and 
frequently stormed. Madras was the first station. 

What sort of a trading station did the Company eventu¬ 
ally manage to acquire? The factory at Surat can hardly 
rank as such. It was a building about which we know 
next to nothing, presumably a warehouse wuth some livr 
ing quarters attached in the midst of a foreign and fre¬ 
quently hostile city. The place, whatever it w r as like, was 
taken possession of by local people or by rival Dutchmen 
more than once. When the importance of the town de¬ 
clined it was abandoned and today has left scarcely a 
name. In no case was it anything of a harbour. The 
approach for sea-going vessels was by “Swally Roads.” 
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of those early days began when the ships reached 
their goal. We must wipe out of our minds modern Bom¬ 
bay and Calcutta. Even today the latter is a bad harbour 
made reasonably safe by artificial means. In the first half 
of the seventeenth century it did not exist, nor did Bom¬ 
bay. 

There were a few, none too safe, roadsteads on the 
Malabar or western coast of India, all in the possession 
of the Dutch or Portuguese. There were a few more on 
the Coromandel or east coast, and we hear of now for¬ 
gotten places, Masulipatam (“fish-town”) and Cuddalore. 
Golconda was the name most frequently used, but it was 
no port, only a vague, small, rather effete kingdom. 
Ships sailed to Ceylon and the Malayan Archipelago, but 
these, after a friendly beginning, the Dutch firmly closed 
to the Company. It is only at the end of the first phase 
of the Company’s life that we begin to hear of Madras- 
patam or Fort St. George. We hear more in fact of 
Surat in the extreme northwest, but there the Company 
had a factory—a building, weakly fortified, easily and 
frequently stormed. Madras was the first station. 

What sort of a trading station did the Company eventu¬ 
ally manage to acquire? The factory at Surat can hardly 
rank as such. It was a building about which we know 
next to nothing, presumably a warehouse with some livr 
ing quarters attached in the midst of a foreign and fre¬ 
quently hostile city. The place, whatever it w r as like, was 
taken possession of by local people or by rival Dutchmen 
more than once. When the importance of the town de¬ 
clined it was abandoned and today has left scarcely a 
name. In no case was it anything of a harbour. The 
approach for sea-going vessels was by “Swally Roads.” 
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'little better could be said of Madras, the one per- 
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manent place the name of which persists from these early 
days throughout the Company's history. When we come 
to look at it closely we may wonder if it were not because 
it was the only place at which the British trader was 
relatively undisturbed. And the reasons for this are sug¬ 
gestive. It lay in one of the minor kingdoms. It was never 
a very great place for trade, it was no tempting bait such 
as Surat or Batavia then were, and Calcutta was one day 
to become. But among the bad harbours, no more than 
dangerous roadsteads in the open sea, tenable only half 
the year, Madras did at least permit some approach to 
the shore. It is true that here as elsewhere this was not 
much. It was still necessary to land and embark every 
member of the personnel, every scrap of merchandise or 
stores through dangerous surf by means of boats which 
native surf-riders alone could manage. Yet this little 
was more than was available in most places and it led 
up to another advantage. During that early period at 
least there were no rivals. The Portuguese had built a 
fort in the vicinity, and this was taken over. So that here 
alone, at; last, the British trader, if he got there during 
the right season and contrived to land, was not a stranger 
on sufferance in the midst of a hostile city, nor one of 
two or three groups of Europeans of which, at that time, 
his group was the feeblest. He found a fort—indeed the 
place was significantly known as Fort St. George, as 
often or oftener than by the name of the native town. 
Like most of the early Portuguese forts, it was nothing 
wonderful, could stand neither prolonged siege nor des¬ 
perate assault, and was destined to be lost by its British 
garrison at least once in its history. Yet it was a good 
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than the Company’s men could look to elsewhere 
for protection until later Bombay grew to be the safe har¬ 
bour and imposing fortress its conditions made possible. 
Madras, poor as it was, afforded much more protection 
for ships and men and. goods than Calcutta did a hun¬ 
dred years later, and far more than any licensed building 
in the midst of an Asiatic town or next to some rival 
station. So we may grant Madras some decrepit Portu¬ 
guese masonry, a stockade, guns, and gunners from the 
ships, stout-hearted factors. It was something. 

When the Company thus succeeded in getting a foot¬ 
hold on the Indian shore, what did it find and how did it 
fare? Here we come to the remarkable circumstance, most 
obvious in the early days of the Company’s activity, but 
clinging to its fortunes and in the long run determining 
its fate. It is this: 

In spite of its name, its object, and the destination of 
its voyages, the Company did not trade to any large ex¬ 
tent with the natives of India. Its stations were then, and 
for long afterwards, little more than garrisons on the 
shore of a people not so much hostile as indifferent. The 
inception of the idea of founding the Company had been 
coloured by the romantic, the fabulous, the mysterious. 
And romantic, fabulous, mysterious it remained. English 
goods found a poor market, English discoveries of new 
ports or towns never persisted. The English went where 
the Dutch or Portuguese had gone. Just as they followed 
the Dutch to the settlements called New Amsterdam and 
Saldanha in those days, and called New York and the 
Cape today, so they went to Surat or Madras or Java, 
and either supplanted or lived under the shadow of the 
Dutch or Portuguese. Individuals penetrated to the biil- 
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briber for ship building. And finally, the considers 
enlistments and engagements of men in the Company's 
service decreased the number available for the Navy, 
just as the demand for timber stock was an impediment 
to the national service. And most business men and those 
who dabbled in the economics of the day felt these to be 
just reasons for demanding a fine from the Company. 
The King himself did not need to ride so high a horse. 
He merely complained that he had not had his share of 
the booty from the captured Portuguese station at Ormuz 
in Persia, and had to be propitiated. 

His successor went further. Charles I was not a mean 
man, but he held very exalted ideas of his position as 
King, and the long tale of political trouble which grew 
all through his reign until it culminated in Civil War fol¬ 
lows from that trait in his character. The first effect of 
this state of uncertainty was and must always be to the 
disadvantage of any trading operation. Thus while the 
earlier voyages had called forth liberal subscriptions of 
capital, and very large margins of profit, it is calculated 
that between 1636 and 1655 only £600,000 was raised 
for four voyages, compared with the £420,000 for the 
third Joint Stock venture, and the £1,600,000 for the 
second. 

But Charles did worse than that. He gave Letters 
Patent, not quite the same thing as a Charter but still 
very powerful evidence of Royal goodwill, to a certain 
Sir William Courteen and an association of merchants, 
to allow them to trade under Royal protection to China, 
Japan, and the Malabar coast—that is, the western coast 
of the southern peninsula of India. This did not actually 
infringe the Company's rights, as there were not then 
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of the well-established trading stations in those re¬ 
gions, that were destined to become so famous in the 
Company’s history. But, of course, the captains of this 
venture did go to the ports at which the Company 
might have been deemed to have an exclusive right of 
trade. Various bold and seldom wise projects were made 
by this new body, and for a time it looked as if the East 
India Company might have a serious rival in its opera¬ 
tions. But various circumstances intervened. Two of the 
principal ships with the boldest captains disappeared, it 
is thought by shipwreck. The well-meant attempts at 
colonisation were fore-doomed to failure. One of these, 
as we mentioned before, was made in the island of Mada¬ 
gascar, and others at various stations on the Malabar 
coast, intended to grow on the model of the successful 
Dutch and Portuguese settlements. One by one they were 
closed and now have hardly left a memory or a name 
on the map. 

It is perhaps worth while glancing briefly at the life 
of this remarkable man, Courteen, if only because he was 
typical enough of one of the Company’s constant sources 
of anxiety, which lay in the fact that its very monopoly 
was a temptation to anyone strong enough or wily enough 
to attack it by means of the King’s influence or that of 
his Ministers. 
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Courteen was just one of those risen men in whom 
the time abounds. He was actually the child of Protestant 
refugees from the Catholic persecution in Flanders. His 
grandfather had been a tailor at Menin near Ypres, in 
Belgium, and the trade in which he was brought up seems 
to have been that of making French hoods in Abchurch 
Lane, near the Royal Exchange, London. Later this de- 
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iant 'instable courts of eastern potentates, odd men such 
as Roe and Hawkins lived there for years, and brought 
home wonderful tales of what they had seen. But nothing 
else. What then came home in the Company’s ships? Let 

us turn the pages of the ledgers and see. The cargoes are 
listed. 

At this, the most profitable period of the Company’s 
trade, the goods were pepper, cloves, general spices, 
indigo, some silk and cloths. The spices came from 
Dutch Malaya, and the Dutch sold or allowed them to 
be sold. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that, in those 
days, the Portuguese provided, willingly or unwillingly, 
the station, the Dutch provided the goods. Bombay and 
Madras were Portuguese before they were English, and 
the goods dealt in were brought from European ships, 
not from the natives. In the main, the English-speaking 
trader lived behind the wall of the “factory” or the 
stockade of the port and took what he could. He knew 
as little of the interior of the country as he knows of the 
interior of Brazil today—and for the same reason. The 
native did not want him. The climate was dangerous. For 
the mo^t part, the land beyond the walls that sheltered 
him was trackless, foodless, haunted by small hostile 
kings who cared little for any sweet messages Queen 
Elizabeth, King James or King Charles had exchanged 
with some Sultan far away at Delhi or Agra. In the 
towns there were rapacious Hindu money lenders, not 
in the least anxious to see white rivals offering novel 
goods in exchange for local product. And the local mer¬ 
chant was unenterprising. Some cloth and indigo were 
obtained, but nothing would induce them to make up 
eithei in the form required for European use. 
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he Company, however, was exposed to another dari 
ger, independent of the Dutch and the Portuguese—the 
climate and the weather. Its early voyages were alto¬ 
gether too successful not to be conspicuous in a time 
when most men relied for wealth on the slow ponderous 
accumulation of crops on the land, and the precarious 
trade in hand marde, hand transported goods. The nascent 
national services, the budding army and navy, were an 
everlasting expense. Gone was the time when it was 
enough for the King to call upon his great landed tenants 
who owed him military service, to produce the levies they 
made among their own sub-tenants and personal retain¬ 
ers, or to lend him the ships such as those Plantagenet 
Kings an<j. great Elizabeth had borrowed in what were 
felt to be moments of national emergency. James at least 
had the nucleus of a navy. Elizabeth had been mean. 
James was in the position of a mean man able to demand 
loans, without waiting for some great crisis to make his 
subjects willing lenders. 

When therefore the Company’s seven ships were ready 
to sail in 1624, the Duke of Buckingham, Lord High 
Admiral of England, came down to Tilbury on the 
Thames where the ships lay, and laid an embargo upon 
them, demanding a sum of £10,000, which had to be 
paid before they were allowed to sail. Nor was this so 
arbitrary as it sounds. For Parliament had solid grounds 
for complaint. The merchandise which was brought home 
was not and could not be paid for by exports, and there 
was undoubtedly a certain drain on the precious metals 
that formed the circulating medium of the country. Fur¬ 
thermore the Company, whose yard at Deptford w r as 
then still open, was using relatively large quantities of 
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: wl°ped into silk and linen business in Pudding Lane! 
Young Courteen was sent over to Haarlem to work in 
the constant interchange of the great mercantile and finan¬ 
cial centres of busy and rich Holland. He seems to have 
become partner in a merchant firm with his brothcr-in- 
law Money, and they soon accumulated a capital of 
£150,000. Iheir operations must have been on a gigantic 
scale, for we find that Courteen was the object of pro- 
ceedings by the Court of the Star Chamber, under which 
he was lined £20,000 for exporting gold. What he did 

' 1 SUC 1 a sum may be easily explained by the statement 
that his firm owned a fleet of fourteen vessels, which 
seem to have traded to tile West rather than the East, (or 
we are told that one of them discovered the island of 
Barbados. He seems to have been in partnership with the 

T " f )f0ke and Lord Carlisle > with that cele¬ 

brated Paul Pindar, who left such a name that it hangs 
today over a London inn. 

This was the man who lent money to James and 
mi es, w 10 thus had the ear of the one on account of 
Ins meanness, of the other on account of his notion of 
wiiat was due to a King, and this was the man who then 
certain ythought that he could cut out so strong and so 
well-established a body as the East India Company. 

there was, of course, a sordid side to all such men. 
He left his encumbered estate to his son who struggled 
game y on, but the sort of Royal favour in which the 
association had been founded became more and more use¬ 
less if not dangerous. It might be convenient to indi¬ 
vidual merchants to send out ships under the name of 
the letters Charles had granted to the elder Courteen. 
Lut m vain. Some two years after his father’s death, the 
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j^2^6unger man had to fly to the continent to escape 
creditors. Yet he may well enough have expected to suc¬ 
ceed. For the phase through which the Company was 
passing was a dark one and was destined to be darker 
yet before the real development. The outbreak of the 
Civil War robbed the Royal Charters of their validity. 
Nobody had more reason than the Company to learn the 
truth of the warning, “Put not your trust in Princes.” 
Its Royal benefactors had fleeced it and betrayed it, yet 
when they ceased to be able to afford it such meagre pro¬ 
tection as it had been given, it remained identified with 
them, in the eyes of their enemies. 

But Charles was so progressively pressed for money 
that he did not stop at creating rivals for the Company, 
but actually tampered with its trade, or at least, his prin¬ 
cipal adherents did so, in their anxiety to find him funds, ^ 
and by the use of his name. 

In 1640 he bought the whole of the Company’s stock 
of pepper, giving bills on the Treasury for over £60,000. 
The spice, when sold for cash, only fetched some £50,000. 
The growing political uncertainties prevented the redemp¬ 
tion of the bonds, and it is estimated that the Company 
was eventually faced with the loss of about half the 
amount involved. Meanwhile, at home, the harassed and 
diminished Company fixed, probably without in the least 
suspecting it, upon the site on which it was to be housed 
for the two hundred and twenty years of existence which 
remained to it. 

At the time when the Company made up its mind that 
it could not possibly agree to the Earl of Northampton s 
terms for a further lease of Crosby House, the Governor 
of the Company was a certain Sir Christopher Clitherow 
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he like his predecessor, Sir Thomas Smythe, offered 
accommodation in his own house. This lay in that portion 
of London bounded by Gracechurch Street on the west, 
Leadenhall Street on the north, Lime Street on the east 
and a short portion of Fenchurch Street on the south. 
Almost in the middle of the block so limited, there used 
to stand in those days, amid gardens and warehouses, 
the not very extensive dwelling of the old city merchant 
of the type who had already supplanted the titled aris¬ 
tocracy, just as his house and business premises sup¬ 
planted a town house of the Nevilles, the great north- 
country aristocrats, which had more or less covered the 
site. He and his wife lived there. He had his goods about 
him. The Company, particularly at this not very fortunate 
phase of its career, only occupied some of the rooms, and 
when it held a "General Court” to which all members 
were summoned, it would hire for the occasion the more 
spacious premises of one of the city companies. The 
Merchant Taylors’ is mentioned. For the housing of the 
ordinary clerical staff the Company seem to have paid 
£150 a year until 1643, when they managed to get it re¬ 
duced to £50 with a further small room thrown in. Here 
the score or so of clerks and officials kept the accounts 
and transacted business, and seem to have been re-elected 
annually. Sir William Foster 5 traces a tendency to reduce 
salaries and make small economies and even to suspend 
or dismiss members of the staff whose salaries were thus 
saved. 

Sit Christopher himself died in 1641 and his grave 
can be found in the church of St. Andrew Undershaft 
near by. He was succeeded by his brother-in-law Sir 
6 In Court Minutes of the East India Company. 
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enry Garway, who had also been Lord Mayor rnd was 
a very strong Royalist, even to the point of trying to en¬ 
force payment of the unpopular Ship Money tax. Finally 
the House of Commons dismissed him from all his offices. 
The Company elected William Cockayne in his stead, 
and he was destined to see the first crisis in the Com¬ 
pany’s affairs. 

But the discomforts and bad trading conditions in¬ 
separable from a state of war and above all from one of 
civil war, were bound to come nearer to the Company 
than that. 

The City of London was turning steadily Parliamen¬ 
tarian, and it became increasingly difficult for the mem¬ 
bers of the Company to maintain the neutral attitude 
they might have preferred for business reasons. For Lon¬ 
don was being fortified. That celebrated series of earth¬ 
works and bastions, traces of which were visible well 
into the nineteenth century, was being erected, to sup¬ 
plement and replace the old City wall. For no one knew 
better than the Parliamentary military experts that the 
day of the siege train had come, and however brilliant 
might be the exploits of cavalry commanders in the field, 
no permanent verdict was likely to be reached in the 
struggle without a superiority in guns and the means of 
defying the guns of the opposing side. Soon the Court 
of Directors received a formal application for “ordnance 
to secure the fortifications now in erecting, for the de¬ 
fence of the City.” 

The stores in the Tower, then the national arsenal, 
were hopelessly inadequate, and the burden of this de¬ 
cision fell upon William Methwold who was now virtu¬ 
ally in charge of all emergency measures, in place of the 
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^^^seatedN Governor of the Company. He very naturally 
declined to give a direct answer without consulting his 
Court. The debate on the subject as related by Sir Wil¬ 
liam Foster is almost humorously like any such debate. 
Some of the members pointed out that they were already 
paying heavily as individuals for the City fortifications. 
Others that the Company’s extensive scheme of pensions 
and what we have called for convenience “separation 
allowances” had burdened the finances with the mainte¬ 
nance of widows and orphans, and that the guns might 
be sold to provide against this financial drain. Yet others 
put the point even more bluntly. The Company might 
want the guns for its own use! There seems to have been 
a vote taken by show of hands, and not one hand went 
up for the loan of the artillery, and all went up in the 
negative. 

The Parliamentary authorities would not accept this 
decision and sent a deputation which was met with the 
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business-like reply that if they liked to buy the guns they 
should have them “at as cheap a rate as any.” To this, 
after some lapse of time, the House of Commons sent a 
further missive to point out that the Committee for the 
Fortifications could take the guns if they liked. Once 
more the whole Court of the Company voted unanimously 
against the loan. 


Sir William Foster considers that thirty-three guns 
of the Company’s stock of ordnance were seized, that 
some abortive negotiations took place for their purchase, 
but that, as the price asked for them was considered too 
high, they were used without payment and returned to 
the Company’s store in 1647. 

This was not all. The Company fell under an assess- 
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ent of £35 a week towards the weekly total of £10,000 
laid upon the City by Parliament. The Court of the Com¬ 
pany by no means abandoned the hope of striking a bar¬ 
gain. The rate was held to be excessive and there is a 
suggestion that the figure had been raised by the machi¬ 
nation of jealous neighbours. But the important thing in 
order to obtain a tighter control over the territory to 
which the Company considered its Charter entitled it was 
to get rid of the individual merchants who, ever since 
Charles had begun his curious double dealing, had been 
encroaching on the Company’s area of operations. 
The offer was made to lend Parliament some £5,000 to 
£6,000 at 8 per cent for certain naval requirements, the 
money being found by individuals to whom the Company 
gave bonds. 

The next trouble was the demand from the authority 
employed in raising that celebrated band, the Tower 
Hamlets Militia, for the provision of thirty men and their 
equipment. The Company replied that their men were 
sailors not soldiers, and this seems to have been con¬ 
vincing. 

We now come to a contradictory incident. In spite of 
the great difficulty under which the business was labour¬ 
ing, both at home and abroad, the Company felt that 
more commodious premises were needed. It is true that 
they had first gone to Clitherow’s house for want of 
any other place, as they were being turned out of Crosby 
Hall firmly and only just politely. It may have been that 
they only had part use of what was still largely a dwell¬ 
ing. It seems to have been in 1647 that the premises im¬ 
mediately adjoining Clitherow’s on the west were first 
considered as being more convenient. This was a nouse 
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^genera 1 !} spoken of as Lord Craven’s. It must have 
a much larger and finer place than Clitherow’s, with a 
considerable garden at the back, or southern side, and 
a back way out into Lime Street, but it had a front en¬ 
trance between other buildings upon Leadenhall Street, 
an accident which may not have meant much then, but 
which was to determine the future lay-out of the India 
House that bore so distinctive a place in the history of 
London, and indeed of England. It probably dictated 
the present lay-out of Lloyd’s premises. But so dubious 
were the Company’s principal advisers at the time, that 
for long they were still attempting, as we have seen, to 
get back to Crosby House. Apparently it was not until 
nearly a year later that they actually moved, and the final 
bargain was made, and the Company entered into posses¬ 
sion on a twenty-one years’ lease, subject to various 
minor stipulations with regard to repairs, and the various 
odd people who seem to have established themselves in 
several corners of the property. 

Even so, as was the case with so much of the Com¬ 
pany s history, the matter was decided by accident. For 
the owner of these new premises next door to Clitherow’s 
was Lord Craven, a real cavalier. He seemed unable to 
keep out of any armed quarrel that might be going on, 
was the friend and companion of the great Rupert, Prince 
I alatine, a dangerous friendship for any proud and quar¬ 
relsome young man who went about wearing a sword, 
and was only too prone to use it. Both friends had been 
fighting all over the continent for Gustavus Adolphus, 
had been captured and ransomed at enormous expense and 
of course declared for the Royal cause as the disagree¬ 
ment between King and Parliament flared up. How far 
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Craven's ransom had crippled him, and how 
was the common fate of the King's friends, is not clear, 


but he was too busy on the continent to come home and 
take part in the Civil War, and was so well known a 
Royalist that he could not in any case have inhabited a 
house in the very middle of Roundhead London, with its 
gates all closed and its earthworks all armed against 


precisely such as he. 

The other counterbalancing accident was that Lord 
Northampton was not disposed to entertain the various 
proposals the Company made to re-establish the business 
headquarters at Crosby House. So the Company went 
next door, from Clitherow’s house to Lord Craven’s. 
The place was too big. Methwold, the Deputy Gov¬ 
ernor, was allowed to have lodgings in a portion of it, 
and there were various propositions for letting off sun¬ 
dry apartments, and safeguarding curious rights of divers 
people. The property seems to have been derelict and used 
sometimes as a passage for getting to Leadenhall Market 
without paying dues. The Company had reached its per¬ 
manent home. 

But in order to obtain an idea of the continuity which 
lay behind these rapid changes of place and the even 
more momentous changes of policy and outlook w'hich 
were even then impending, it is necessary to visit the 
present-day India Office in Whitehall, London, and see 
the original books there preserved. 

In fact the word hardly describes the startling reality 
of these records, written apparently in unfadable ink on 
incorruptible paper. It is true that the very first Minute 
book is written in that Elizabethan script only legible 
to the trained student. But as though the Company were 
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11 some vay the harbinger of a new world, much nearer 
to us, within a generation the writing conforms so nearly 
to our modern running hand that it can be deciphered. 
As though the mystic romanticism of Elizabeth’s day 
were in some way symbolised by an obscurity that helped 
to feed its illusion and camouflage its discomforts, by the 
time all that panoply of Royal Consent and Divine Right 
to the Company's profits has given way to the sober cal¬ 
culation of hard-headed Parliamentary partisans, we can 
read what they set down. 

The first meeting ever recorded shows little else than 
that first list of associates, and perhaps the most note¬ 
worthy thing about them is that, with one exception, 
they were all City men, untitled, unless they were Aider- 
men and, one surmises, all men who had risen on the 
tide of disturbance that flooded the time of that great 
Queen, Elizabeth, and the years of her father and grand¬ 
father. 

It is more instructive perhaps, and much plainer read¬ 
ing to turn on to the minutes of July, 1639, when Sir 
Christopher Clitherow presided in his own house and 
had Alderman Garroway or Garway as his deputy. 

The Governor had an apology to make, that when 
elected to his present post he took it with a perplexed 
mind knowing his own weakness and that the distracted 
state of the affairs of the Company required an abler 
man than himself. In fact he withdrew, but the meeting 
then proceeded to the election of its officers, and seem to 
have re-elected Sir Christopher as Chairman, Garroway 
as the Deputy or Vice Governor and the “Committees” or 
directors. But there was no distinction between what must 
have been a special occasion not so unlike an Annual 
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Sir Christopher Clitherow 

From a portrait in possession of the Governors of 
Christ’s Hospital , London 
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eral Meeting, and the usual meetings at which the 
Company’s affairs were transacted. For the meeting went 
straight on without any apparent break, to consider the 
cargoes of calicoes that had been brought over. 

Next, there was a long and careful discussion of the 
defects that had become apparent in a consignment of 
goods, some specifically silk, but others vaguely described 
as “stuffs.” There was then a long schedule of sums 
owing which were ordered to be paid. These seem to 
have been ordinary trading debts. For the next item is 
of a different nature and concerns the officers’ salaries 




which were solemnly reviewed and seem all to have been 
passed, many with reductions, as the Company “is now 
upon a losing trade, which will not bear so great a 
charge.” In connection with this item, there came up, 
on this occasion, a typical piece of detail. 

The Company’s ships, at this period, seem to have 
“tied up” at Blackwall, and there a porter was employed. 
He must have been a person of some importance for he 
seems to have been a permanent official. He was voted 
£20 apparently for his year’s pay. 

Then comes a very different item. Alderman Gayer 
refused the post of Deputy to which he had been elected. 
Nothing else is here recorded, but the entry is intriguing. 
We know that Alderman Garway had been Deputy and 
that he was a bigoted Royalist, and was shortly after dis¬ 
possessed of all his public offices. What had happened? 
Had he already resigned or tendered his resignation to a 
body of directors increasingly under the thumb of the 
Parliamentary party? 

Gayer’s objection to succeeding to what was in any 
case an onerous and might at any moment become a 
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igerous post is understandable enough. For Gayl 
was if anything more suspect than Garway. He was a 
man of Cornish descent who had made his way to Lon¬ 
don, probably through ship-owning, but in any case 
through the general adventurousness so typical of the age. 
He was a member of the Fishmongers’ Company, and 
seems to have visited India. He may in fact have been 
one of those merchants of whom we hear accompanying 
the early voyages. He had been Sheriff of London in 
1635, and like Garway had distinguished himself, and 
unmistakably identified himself with the Royal cause by 
enforcing that abhorrent tax known as Ship Money. 

In 1641 he was knighted, and one wonders how much 
this mark of Royal favour had been procured by his 
strong partisan activities on behalf of his King. As 
Sheriff he had great prestige in the City of London, and 
went so far as to attempt to call on the Militia. This 
seems to have resulted in his being ordered to make a 
loan of £1,000, in the following year, for the defence of 
the City, a request that was little better than a fine. Still 
he seems to have held on, for in 1646 he was Lord Mayor. 
But he had learned no wisdom, for we find that, to¬ 
gether with certain Aldermen who agreed with him, he 
was impeached for tampering with the Militia. This time 
the authorities were really roused, and he was committed 
to the Tower. He seems to have been transferred to New¬ 
gate prison, and to have carried on propaganda from it. 
He was condemned to make a proper submission to the 
House of Commons at the Bar of the House in 1648, and 
refused, and was fined £500. What else he might not 
have done, and what penalties incurred we shall never 
know, for he died in the next year. 
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ere then was a director, as we should call him, of 
e East India Company just about the time when it 
settled in Lord Craven’s house on the Leadenhall Street 
site, when it was still governed by a Royal Charter, and 
was still mainly a body which fitted out and despatched 
ships to trade in the Indian Ocean, to plunder the Portu¬ 
guese rather than to fight the Dutch, and which had as 
yet few precarious establishments on Indian soil, almost 
none of them destined to be permanent. 

Gayer is almost the last to preserve something of the 
flavour of the earlier years of the Company. We feel that 
Raleigh might have been his companion, and would in 
many ways have sympathised with him. For, like Raleigh, 
he had been to the" scene of all those exploits and dreams, 
he was no mere merchant who sat at home and took the 
profit that other men earned for him. To him something 
of the glamour which Elizabeth had lent it clung to the 
name and person of the sovereign. James had 'not .dis¬ 
gusted him, and Charles had called forth all that intense 
loyalty which was already becoming unfashionable. To 
see where Gayer stood, and to catch a last glimpse of a 
kind of man, and a state of things already then passing 
if not past, we have only to remember that among the 
many munificent bequests that Gayer left in his native 
Cornwall, and the London of his adoption, was one which 
lasted until lately and was known as the Lion Sermon— 
it was a sum of money to be devoted to paying a clergy¬ 
man to preach a sermon in commemoration of the testa¬ 
tor’s escape from a lion during his eastern travels. 
There we have the old authentic note of eastern adven¬ 
ture. 

The next opponent of the Company at home was a 
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iisc?llaneous body of some of those who had acted wit 
Courteen and who now rallied round Lord Fairfax, an 
ambitious intriguer in those troubled times. An accom¬ 
modation was contrived and for some live years the 
Company and these sundry adventurers seem to have 
acted together. But at the end of that time, no further 
capital could be attracted in face of the steady tilting of 
the scales of power in favour of the Dutch, far more 
serious rivals than the Portuguese had ever been, and 
whose semi-military naval and colonial strength was en¬ 
hanced in the East by success in the North Sea. Nor were 
those vague Eastern Powers with whom trading connec¬ 
tion was sought any more sure than the shifting masters 
of the political field at home. Aurangzib, who was now 
the mogul, was pleased enough to receive English broad¬ 
cloth, tin and iron, certain Mediterranean products, gold 
dust brought from Guinea or Spanish silver dollars, 
that could be melted down and re-coined for Indian use. 
But while his writ ran over wide territories, it was no bar 
to every kind of petty exaction from local chiefs and 
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officials from semi-independent cities and ports. The Com¬ 
pany’s servants might pass into favour, and find their 
way from Surat into the great river basin, to Agra and 
Patna, Ahmadabad and the Hughli delta. But they were 
just as likely to find that gold could be obtained from the 
Far East, and tin from Malaya. The haunting fear that 
beset the men of that time always hung over the export 
of bullion and coin. At one time at least, the subjects of 
the Emperor were forbidden to sell saltpetre to the Eng¬ 
lish for fear it should be used against the eastern armies. 
Again, the merchants of the weak sprawling oriental 
Empire were masters in their own houses, and capricious 
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at that. They would on occasion sell indigo, hut not 
""prepared as it was required by the users in far-away 
London. They would sell calicoes, but in the lengths and 
patterns which were convenient to them to produce, and 
only when the caravan or the bullock team happened to 
arrive, in spite of the non-existent roads, and prevalent 
highway robbery. Weights and measures were arbitrary 
and local, brokers impartially dishonest, Hindu bankers 
rapacious and obstructionist. 

Often the only means of obtaining fair treatment was 
by something very like blockade. However isolated and 
impotent small groups or individual factors might be, the 
English and the Dutch ruled the sea. But it seems that 
little pressure could be brought upon the potentate, the 
merchant or the thief inland, and by the 1650’s the only 
stations remaining to the Company were Masulipatam, 
and Fort St. George at Madraspatam, destined to play 
so important a part in later history. Even so strongly 
fortified a place shrank in prestige from being styled a 
“Presidency” to being an “Agency.” 

Yet it never quite ceased and “Fort George,” as it was 
called for short, became the germ of a future empire, 
rather than Surat, Javanese Bantam, or the Red Sea 
ports of Mokha, Gombroon and Basra. It was situated in 
the territory of that Sultan of Golconda, whose insignifi¬ 
cant kingdom and ephemeral power somehow became im¬ 
pressed on the English imagination far more deeply, in 
those early days, than the ancient splendours of Delhi, 
01 the obvious advantages of the Hughli delta. Here was 
some arrangement as to the sharing of customs dues 
levied upon foreign merchants. Thus it is no idle fancy 
to say that the “Trader’s Dream” came true and that the 
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-rragic name of a vision was the solid foundation of 
an empire. In part, of course, this was due to the solid 
entrenchment of the Portuguese at Goa, far more acces¬ 
sible, on the west, or Malabar coast and much nearer, 
and to that of the Dutch in those islands which were 
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really far more like the earthly paradise that had led on 
such men as Drake and his followers. But by such devious 
chances Madras became the gateway of the East through 
the complaisance of a sovereign of Golconda and the 
fancy became the reality. 

So, round about its fiftieth birthday, the Company de¬ 
clined in fact, to having little or no eastern basis save 
that towards which, with poetic justice, its earliest and 
most visionary efforts had been directed. The reality of 
the place had never deserted the Company’s records and 
the reader may go to the Minute book and other records 
of the Company at the India Office, and there read for 
himself such items of information as that, on the seventh 
of October, 1635, the list of presents for the “King of 
Golconda” was read and approved and the Committees 
appointed to buy them and to have them ready to be 
despatched by the good ship Swan. It is true that this 
piece of information is sandwiched in between the con¬ 
tract for 300 oxen and 1,130 hogs for the provisioning of 
the Company’s ships, on the one hand, and on the other, 
the petition of Mr. Southam for allowance on the Com¬ 
pany’s old sails lately bought by him, the “dutty” proving 
only half instead of a whole yard wide. This was refused, 
the bargain having been made unconditionally, “he gaining 
on the canvas sails what he loses on the dutty.” Further, 
two chests of coral are to be inspected by Messrs. Mun 
and Kerridge, before an offer is made. There is a lot 
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e about the making of gunpowder, and the difficult 
supply of saltpetre, and the King everlastingly pushing 
his way in, wanting not only saltpetre but to pay for it, 
surprisingly and quite unbelievably, “in ready money.” 

The Governor and Court seem to have accepted this 
astonishing offer and there is no record if in fact they 
were ever paid for the supply of refined saltpetre at £4 
“per hundred [weight?]” and unrefined at £3 and £3.10. 
But there came a warning note: “The court does not 
think it safe or fit to contract for the supply of a certain 
proportion yearly with the King or State, but will advise 
the President and factors to send home yearly a reason¬ 
able quantity which shall be at His Majesty’s disposal 
at a price the Company can afford.” All of which was 
very just and right considering that Charles wanted that 
very saltpetre to make gunpowder to blow about half 
the Court Committees, whose opinions differed from his, 
into eternity, upon the battlefields of Newbury and 
Naseby. 

No, the Company were safer with their remoter King 
at Golconda. And they knew it, for on the twenty-third 
of October, 1635, we find that Captain Milward and Mr. 
Kerridge were directed to buy “a compleat armor” for 
the King of Golconda “as good Cheape as are fitting and 
acceptable to the said King can be procured.” 

At home they had better use for such presents as they 
might see fit to make. So they sold a bag of pepper to 
the Lord Mayor elect “for his house.” He happened to be 
Alderman Clitherow, still it was a nice privilege, how¬ 
ever one may think it a rather natural one to make to one 
who was to be Governor as well as Landlord of the Com¬ 
pany. 
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^^ometimes they retaliated on the King. We find that 1 
)out this time they were greatly exercised for the patent 
for the transportation of gold which Lord Cottington, a 
strong King’s man and sometime Chancellor of England, 
together with others of the party, was holding up to 
obtain advantages. And when they got their way they 
took care that the transaction was put down in writing 
and sent to the Lord Keeper of the realm for ratification. 
They went on to say that, powder being wanted for their 
ships, Mr. Governor would wait on Lord Cottington and 
ask for a warrant for one hundred barrels from the 
King’s stores. So sanguine were they that they armed 
their ship the Mary with 34 guns, although she had once 
carried 42 ; we do not know how many of these she could 
fire in any sea. 

And, lest it may seem that the Governor and Court 
were too concerned with high affairs of state, the arming 
with lethal weapons, and treating with Kings, amongst all 
this comes the demand of Mrs. Ellam to be allowed the 
whole quarter of her late husband’s salary, “or only for 
the time he lived, which was but half”; she was granted 
the whole quarter in regard for her husband’s good 
service. 
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And the next thing in the Minute book is the choice by 
balloting box of the securities for pepper, so important a 
matter was the preservative and so important the dealings 
in it. But they had not forgotten their eastern friend, the 
potentate whose very name was still magic. On November 
25, 1644, he had apparently appreciated his suit of armour 
and asked for a present. So that Mr. Bowen, who was 
charged with the purchase of paper, ink, and quills for the 
Bantam factory—which was, it seems, lingering out its 
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->*, .^w^cult and dangerous existence—had also to provide as 
'presents for the King of “Golcondah” (though there is 
nothing to show if this were considered a more accurate 
spelling of his name or a mere mistake) the following 
articles: ten yards each of scarlet, crimson, and violet 
satin; the King’s picture in Parliament robes; a buff coat; 
a suit of fine light armour; one perspective and one “mul- 
tiplyeing” glass; and one large pair of globes. So away 
across the ocean went rolling that extraordinary collection 
of objects, and once more, lest the whole matter seem to be 
fantastic, let us turn over the stiff, yellowing pages to the 
date of October 11, 1643, where we shall find that Sarah, 
the mother of Thomas Rogers, a factor who died at the 
Coast, petitions for part of the wages due to her son and 
that his jewels and other things left at Golconda and 
Masulipatam may be sent to England. The reply was that 
when the money owing by Rogers to the Company was 
paid, she should receive the remainder of his estate. 

This leads us on to what must be our final conclusion 
as to the initial phases of the existence of the Company. 
Those were times of trial and uncertainty. The romantic 
project, smiled upon by fantastic potentates and manned 
by greedy or desperate men, was an uncertain affair. At 
the end of fifty years of life it was as near flickering out 
as could be. It could hardly rely on its own servants as we 
see in the case of Rogers, who evidently owed money to 
the Company. This was no isolated instance. On Septem¬ 
ber 18, 1635, we find by the Court book that the direc¬ 
tors had to consider the petition of William Stafford, the 
servant of one of the Company’s officials. This Stafford 
asked for payment of wages stopped by the purser of the 
Dolphin, who reported that he had run away during the 
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agcment with the Portuguese, at Swally Roads of 
Surat. Stafford denied this serious charge, something like 
desertion in a modern army, and stated for his defence 
that he had been on shore when the British ships left, 
made his way overland to Surat, where he was “whipped, 
imprisoned, put in irons and fed with rice and water for 
a month” and was then apparently pardoned and taken 
back into the Company’s service. The directors may have 
felt that he had suffered enough, for they ordered that he 
should be paid ten shillings a month for the time since his 
re-engagement, but nothing for the earlier period. 

In another case Anthony Warren, described as “a 
black,” had his wages stopped for leaving his ship, but 
these were ordered to be paid up, as he had been punished 
already. 

Sometimes pure accident let the Company in for dam¬ 
ages. Take the case of Widow Read, whose husband had 
been master—that is, navigator as distinct from the com¬ 
mander of the military forces—of the Swan , who had 
been fined 500 “rials of eight” because, firing a salute of 
guns when leaving Macassar, one of them was loaded with 
ball and killed a black. The Dutch authorities must have 
complained to the King who laid the above fine on the 
Company, and the widow’s defence was that her husband 
had ordered the gunner, Thomas Nelson, to draw the shot 
from the guns, but this duty had been neglected. The 
Court believed her and the fine was laid upon Nelson, on 
his return from the East. 

Over and over again we find Weddell, who left the 
Company to serve the interloper Courteen, helping vari¬ 
ous people to infringe the Company’s monopoly and 
indulge in private trading. There was a sort of system of 
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nses, whereby the Company's servants were aJlowec 
to bring back goods and valuables and sell them for 
private profit, free of customs duty. This was continually 
abused and was very hard to check, as the Company 
themselves constantly paid for services and made political 
or personal presents in kind, so that highly placed Lords, 
who might influence the King, or humble tide-waiters 
who unloaded the ships, received bags of pepper in lieu 
of money for bribes or wages. 

It was not that the Company's penal code was too 
gentle. For we find on September 25, 1635, that Hugh 
Cowley, boatswain of the Jonas, had inhumanly “whipped 
and salted with brine" the ship’s boy Robert Griffin, on 
an accusation of having stolen a parcel of musk from a 
member of the ship’s crew. 

The ominous figure of Captain Weddell is again seen 
in the background of the shocking case, for the musk was 
found in another part of the ship, and the punishment 
was so barbarous that the real culprit had leapt overboard 
for fear of discovery and was drowned. It is easy enough 
to sit and read of these matters today, but that last touch 
brings home to us the constant physical danger, and the 
inevitable spoiling of tempers < nd ruin of moral stand¬ 
ards of the men engaged in desperate and not too honest 
adventures. Twice at one meeting of the Court of the 
Company the factors in Persia were accused of false deal¬ 
ing with the Company’s goods and on one occasion “prodi¬ 
gal living" is given as the incentive. It is not perhaps 
wonderful that, when the directors passed on from com¬ 
plaints and disciplinary measures to commercial transac¬ 
tions, they found themselves saddled with “divers parcels 
of pearls" for which no offer was made. Too many we 
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kay suspect had been sold privately or given for various 
ends. ' 

As that autumn wore on, things grew worse. Richard 
Boothby, lately a factor in India, wrote two “scandalous 
and uncivil” letters to the Governor and Alderman, “Gar- 
way,” as he was called for short, and the Court deliber¬ 
ated how to act. There was trouble about the expenses of 
Cooper, yet another Persian factor, but happily Arthur 
Suffield’s accounts were in order and he had served the 
Company long and well. This was certified by a remark¬ 
able character, Thomas Mustard, who might almost be 
called a super-auditor, for he was in constant request, 
perusing the actual auditor’s reports, investigating with 
Alderman Gayer and other active members the compli¬ 
cated petitions of all sorts of people who had, or pro¬ 
fessed to have, grievances against the Company. He was 
concerned in liquidating the Company’s too expensive 
powder mills and some of the riverside property at Black- 
wall, chose men for the Company’s service and advised 
upon the more profitable kind of voyage. We get just a 
glimpse from time to time of such sturdy and obstinate 
figures, damming back the tide of dishonesty and corrup¬ 
tion, uninfluenced by shady Court intrigues, becoming a 
“Committee” or director and finally being simply and 
briefly registered as “being dead.” We cannot help feel¬ 
ing that less than justice was done to his solid and ca¬ 
pable part in the Company’s affairs. 

Unhappily, the Company was not always so well 
served. For Giles Waterman, the master of the Swallow, 
fired off her guns at such a rate that she took fire, and 
her cables being cut, she drifted on to the Charles setting 
fire io her also, and endangering the whole fleet at anchor 
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betwixt both our crownes may continue with- 
, by the favourable usage of English mer- 


At the other end of the scale we find mention, in the 
Company’s Minutes, of persons like Thomas Smithwick, 
a shareholder and one of those persons who by persist¬ 
ence manages to force himself on an unwilling body of 
management. He was concerned, rightfully perhaps, with 
the Company’s schemes of assurance, but took it upon 
himself to interfere considerably with the general trading 
projects, and went to the length of petitioning the King 
and demanding the calling of a general Court of the 
Company to listen to his lucubrations. Eventually he 
adopted a “peremptory and commanding way” and the 
Company finding that his petition to Parliament against 
their proceedings was signed only by himself “moved 
that, the better to show Smithwick’s insolences and dis¬ 
turbances, a collection be made of the particulars, set 
down in writing, and subscribed by men of quality.” 

On March 26, 1641, he “presses into Court in an un¬ 
civil and unmannerly fashion, and takes the seat of one 
of the Committees,” and being rebuked by the Governor 
and others and desired to withdraw, he replies he will not 
stir, unless he is thrust out, until he has received an 
answer to the order brought from the House of Com¬ 
mons. He is informed that on the conclusion of the pres¬ 
ent business he shall be called in, but not being satisfied 
he keeps his seat. The Court being disturbed by his inso¬ 
lent and audacious behaviour (he having done the same 
many times before) and everyone being ready to depart 
Alderman Gayer advised him in fair language not to be 
thus refractory. Whereon he returned these words “that 
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would sit in the Court of Committees when the Aider- 
man should not.” And notwithstanding all entreaties and 
persuasions, he refused to leave his chair, until by general 
consent the Beadle was sent for and required to thrust 
him out; which, by reason of the obstinacy of the said 
Smithwick, was performed accordingly. 

Smithwick entered two actions against the Beadle. 
However, by February, 1642, his administrator had sold 
his share, so that he must have departed to take his con¬ 
tumacious and doubtfully honest personality elsewhere. 

Were the directors relieved? Possibly. But Death is an 
impartial helper and the same force bereaved them of 
their trusted Governor. 


The Company, however, knew how to call to its aid 
fresh generations of devoted servants and Governors. 
Clitherow died, some of its most prominent members 
were involved in the Royal faction, as we have seen, and 
could not remain in London. But their places were taken 
by Cockayne and Methwold, and the Company carried 
on amid the darkening shadows of Civil War. If any of 
its members thought that the King's removal to the 
Midlands and west where perhaps his party was strong¬ 
est, would disembarrass them of a hindering influence 
they were soon undeceived. For in January, 1645, they 
heard that one of their ships, the John , which ought to 
have been at Surat on their business, had been brought 
back by Mucknell, her captain, who had got rid of the 
officers and factors who were not of the same mind with 
him, not to London but to Royalist Bristol. The value of 
ship and cargo were variously estimated but must have 
been between £10,000 and £20,000 and this was only 
restored to them by the fortune of war, when the Parlia- 
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wally Roads. At least so Captain Weddell said, but 
was he to be trusted ? 

He was at least a stout sailor and a fearless man, and 
the example set him by his betters cannot have done him 
much good. For that same Rupert, Prince Palatine, 
whose name was to shine so brightly in the critical battles 
of the Civil War and who had already, as we have seen, 
led Lord Craven into all sorts of semi-political trouble, 
and whose capacity for remaining in the limelight was 
destined to make him the head of the great Hudson’s 
Bay Company, made an abortive attempt to colonise the 
island of Madagascar. “Having a desire to put himself 
upon some honourable action” was his way of stating 
his intentions and the King gave him help and encour¬ 
agement. 

Side by side with letters concerning members of the 
Royal family in the Public Record Office, lies another by 
the wise and experienced Sir Thomas Roe who had tried 
being an ambassador in the East and knew what it was 
like. He told Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia: “There are 
other projects to send Prince Rupert to conquer Mada¬ 
gascar, but that is absurd. It is a course to lose the Prince 
in a desperate and fruitless action. . . .” 

There were other occasions when Charles I at least 
showed what good purposes could be served by that 
Royal manner he knew well how to assume. When “Ally 
Bally,” Persian Ambassador, demanded to know if he 
must pay £1,000 for freight on goods exported for his 
royal master, and charges for the cabin he occupied in 
one of the Company’s ships, then Charles graciously and 
fully replied expressing his pleasure at having given audi¬ 
ence to the Ambassador, so that the mutual amity “long 
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/meruary forces took Bristol in the following September. 
Meanwhile, the offer of a gold chain had induced ships 
flying the flag of Parliamentary allegiance to chase Muck- 
nell, when he set out from Bristol to waylay the Com¬ 
pany’s ships returning from India, and forced him upon 
the Scilly rocks. He himself escaped “to do further mis¬ 
chief until God’s hand or the gallows made an end of 
him.” 

Meanwhile trade languished. Profits were high when 
they could be made, but the weather seemed to be infected 
with the violence which had laid hold on men, ships were 
wrecked, and there was a natural reluctance to embark 
capital—and whose capital was not depleted by the War? 
—in fresh ventures. The stress and trouble of the time 
may be judged by the story of William Fremlen, some¬ 
time “President” of the Surat factory, who, sailing home 
in 1644, fell in with a hurricane, and found that his ship, 
the Dolphin, had four feet of water in her hold, and lay 
over for “more than an hour’s time without righting” 
until her crew were obliged to cut away her mainmast. 
The companion ship in whose company they had set out 
was never seen again. They had to put back to Surat 
to refit, but such were the trials through which he had 
passed that Fremlen only lived another seven months. A 
sort of bare comfort could be drawn perhaps from the 
fact that the younger Courteen, who was carrying on 
his father’s long rivalry with the Company, was just as 
unfortunate, and the Company kept on pressing Parlia¬ 
ment for legislation to confirm the monopoly of the 
Indian trade to which the Charter ostensibly entitled the 
members, but although a bill passed the Commons, the 
House of Lords, reduced to eleven members by the bitter 
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<^,.„^ ads of the times, failed to pass it. Governor Meth void 
at his wits’ end began to talk of closing down factories 
and bringing home what might be saved of the Com¬ 
pany’s property. 

However, some few ships returned with good cargoes, 
a dividend was paid and further projects set on foot on 
a wide basis, with an open subscription list, an approach 
in fact to modem methods of floating a company. Also it 
began to look as if the War was wearing to an end, 
negotiations were taking place between the contending 
parties. 




But things were not to go so smoothly as that. The 
next trouble was that new subscribers refused to take 
the usual oath on joining the Company with its clause of 
allegiance to the King, and a form of contract with the 
Company had to be substituted. For the King was near¬ 
ing his end and he could do little to help or hinder affairs 
in England or India. He was beheaded in January, 1649, 
and some may have rejoiced. Yet his death did the Com¬ 
pany little good, for after him, the attack was levelled 
at the House of Lords, which was voted “useles and 
dangerous and ought to be abolished.” In fact the reduced 
Assembly of Peers dissolved itself, to the doubtful ad¬ 
vantage of the Company, for whom there was now no 
legally constituted authority and whose old monopoly, 
granted by King and Parliament, had ceased to exist. 

Once more, in those troubled days, the fortunes of the 
Company took an upward turn. The rapacity and violence 
were in part at least dependent on the obscurity of the 
outlook. At one moment, little was visible but trouble 
and discontent, ruthlessly suppressed, at home, and the 
most dubious outlook abroad. The very Parliament which 
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ien were procured and sent out, but actually the Assa 
project in Madagascar dwindled and faded. The Dutch 
had to be faced and on the top of that there was rumour 
that young Prince Charles was stirring up the French to 
take part for him and against the Company. It seemed 
useless to petition in Parliament with enormous lists of 
losses sustained in these quarrels and failures. It was 
done, but nothing came of it, and the United Joint Stock 
had to fall back on heavy insurance policies against piracy. 



And amid such fluctuations as were to influence the 
religion and politics, almost the geography of the world, 
the Court of Committees was deeply concerned because 


Captain Blackman’s son, who had been captured by the 
Algerians, had “turned Moor.” They went to hear one of 
their returned Chaplains, the Minister of Surat, preach 
at their parish church, and admitted to their almhouses a 
sailor of one of their ships who had been severely bitten 
by a tiger cub which Methwold, the Governor, was bring¬ 
ing home as a present for King Charles, not foreseeing 
how little use that Royal unfortunate would have for it. 
The echoes of the Civil War still disturbed the air and 
the Company was asked to help in the disposal of the 
Scottish prisoners taken at the battle of Worcester and 
apparently still in durance. But the new orientation 
brought no relief. The Assada plantation was found by a 
visiting ship, deserted. Cromwell had other and more 
pressing troubles. Things looked black. 
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W e live in an age in which a good deal is heard 
about putting away the past and making a com¬ 
pletely fresh start, and probably nothing about 
our rather feverish time will seem so ridiculous a few 
years hence. But those who talk in this way have a legiti¬ 
mate grievance against the way in which the past, which 
is inalienably theirs, has been presented to them. Too 
often it has been made up of the more violent exploits, 
often battles, draped around picturesque figures who 
made brief statements or threats which are remembered 
because they are brief and seem for the moment decisive 
and final. But the story of the East India Company can¬ 
not be told in this way, any more than the immense re¬ 
sponsibilities it has bequeathed to us, the habits of thought 
and action it has engendered, can be obliterated. 

Everyone knows that Cromwell won battles and said, 
“Take away that Bauble,” and forgets that he was the 
first ruler of England whose point of view was that of 
the small landowner, the taxable class, and that to him 
taxes were not means of filling his purse and providing 
his pleasures—he had none—but of making the best of a 
desperate situation. 

Everyone remembers that Charles II led an irregular 
life, half of it in camp or in exile which is usually for¬ 
gotten. 
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have been issuing “forged tickets”—apparently 
for payment of small sums. Fantastic characters appear 
dimly, some detained in the “Poultry Compter” (this was 
a small City Gaol in the street of that name) some not 
to be found. Two mysterious Scotswomen who frequent 
a tavern are among them, and then the lid closes over 
that cauldron of the under-world of Revolutionary Lon¬ 
don, smouldering under the directors’ feet all the time 
and always ready to burst into flame. 

Such was the general complexion of affairs when Wil¬ 
liam Cockayne, re-elected Governor, and William Meth- 
wold his Deputy were able to announce the arrival of the 
seven ships with the news that “All goes on well in India.” 
In spite of subscriptions of capital in arrear, in spite of a 
petition of the “Tackle house Porters” for higher wages, 
the members let themselves go. They had a Sermon of 
Thanksgiving preached in the forenoon of the following 
Tuesday, at their own parish church of St. Andrew 
Undershaft, and after that a dinner, at the Great James. 
Tavern in Bishopsgate. The cost was to be borne by the 
twenty-four Committees or directors at ten shillings per 
head, and the commanders of the returned vessels were 
invited as guests. The triumph, if it was one and not. 
merely a gasp of relief, was shortlived. After some post¬ 
ponement, the sermon was duly preached on September 
6th and printed as “dhe Merchants and Maiii^u"s I res¬ 
ervation and Thanksgiving.” The members e*:n gave 
£3 to a certain Francis Lenten, a poet, for verses he 
wrote for the occasion, but of so ridiculous a character 
that he was desired not to print them, or to write any¬ 
thing further concerning the Company. But in the mean¬ 
while, the Court was grimly facing the question as to 
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orders 
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was to be done. Capital was lacking. Three accounts 
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e still open for various voyages, and apparently none 
adequately settled. Valuations of the Company’s property 
abroad were made, and there is a general air of a volun¬ 
tary liquidation. One of the astonishing things is that of 
the places named, not one nowadays means anything to 
us save Madras and Fort St. George. 

It did not quite come to that. The Council of State 
that had become the ruling body in England practically 
forced something like an amalgamation between the Com¬ 
pany and the rival body, relics or survivors or successors 
of Courteen and his friends, who were still trying to 
colonise Assada in Madagascar. 

The name United Joint Stock was given to this 
arrangement. 


Cromwell is said to have rather favored this body, and 
we find that a certain Thomson, perhaps the best known 
of those whom we may call generally the “interlopers,” 
was a partisan of his. In general the new policy, intro¬ 
duced by Thomson and his associates who obtained seats 
on the Board of Directors, as we should call it, was one 
of settled colonies on the Dutch model. For some time it 
must have looked to the casual observer as though the 
East India Company would be absorbed in something like 
a South African and Malayan colonial scheme. 

Meanwhile the domestic policy was to get rid of the 
Compa jfs second yard, that which had grown up at 
Blackwall, and the unification of the Company’s various 
ventures. 

But contrary to all expectation, that was not the course 
that affairs were to pursue. Cromwell spoke about the 
advantage to the nation of having colonies. Ships and 
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lessors or valuers set up, and then in obtaining a sub¬ 
stantial payment in the light of the figures they had 

agreed upon with the Dutch. It is true that he did not 
do all this for nothing. The needy Commonwealth Treas¬ 
ury had already been replenished by a loan of £4,000, and 
part of tin complicated arrangement under which the 

Company received its award of £85,000 compensation 

from the Dutch was that £50,000 was left in the hands 
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of the Government “upon security of the Great Seal of 
England.” The repayment was to take place in two years, 
but actually instead there was a further request for 
£10,000 to pay Admiral Blake’s seamen. Admiral Blake 
was in command of the fleet and his pay chest was empty. 

So far so good, but the Company’s finances were still 

run upon the almost Elizabethan model, and even the 

United Joint Stock had to come to an end and be wound 

up, and its proceeds distributed, and when that was done 
there was no Charter. The smuggling that went on, not 
only by all and sundry who could charter a ship or 
broker a cargo, but by the very members of the Company, 
was growing, and there was no means of stopping it 
without a Charter. And there had to be something in the 
nature of an ultimatum to Cromwell before, at long last, 


in the autumn of the year 1657 he granted a new Charter. 

It was not a moment too soon, and the result was in¬ 
stantaneous. Members subscribed a nominal capital of 
£739,782 of which half was paid up. A more remarkable 
change, however, was that this was a permanent capital. 

It was divided into shares of £500, and appreciation was 

rapid. Evelyn, in his well known diary of those times 

from which we learn so much, states that he eventually 
sold his share for £750, or three times the cash he had 
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26 per cent annually. So the Company took heart. 

The meetings in the rambling premises, dovetailed 
into the back of all sorts of other property round the 

corner between Leadenhall Street and Lime Street, were 

not entirely occupied by the weightier cares of obtaining 

Government sanction and frustrating infringements on 
the monopoly of trade. The men of careworn brows and 
shoulders bent under a whole generation of trouble had 
their domestic problems. The London of their day was 
largely the wooden-built Tudor London, dominated by 
the fortress of the Tower. The new quarters round 
Whitehall were miles away, and we find that important 

officers of the Company who lived in the distant villages 

of Brompton were given some sort of living rooms in 
Lord Craven’s house. They even abused the privilege. A 
certain Spiller, who seems to have been a sort of care¬ 
taker, had a deputy for the occasions when he might be 
out of town, and this deputy objected to the fact that 
Spiller brought in a host of relatives. Part of the premises 
had been let off, and the general situation was such as to 
make a caretaker a vital necessity. For in the London 
of those days, almost any sort of accident or disaster 

might occur and there is no reason to be astonished at 
such visitations as the Plague and the Great Fire in 1665 

and 1666. 

For instance in 1050, a ship chandler in the neighbour¬ 

hood of All Hallows Church was "barrelling up of gun- 

powder” and managed to ignite it, and blew up Ufty or 

sixty houses, including the Rose Tavern full of^ cus¬ 
tomers, of whom numerous arms, legs and heads were 
recovered, while the landlady arid tapster were discovered 
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'J-J- Ai.d no one remembers that he was the last monaridr ^ J 
who felt himself justified in behaving in an absolute 
fashion, partly from habit and partly from the conscious¬ 
ness of possessing brains above the average, and the first 
who, instead of summoning Parliament, was summoned 
by it. 

But we have no excuse for any illusion as we read 
the minutes of the East India Company. They go on while 
Kings pass and Empires fall. Charles I left little or no 
trace, his death is not even mentioned. Cromwell was 
more important for he was preoccupied with business, 
with questions of money and supply, and of the reinstate¬ 
ment of war-damaged trade. Instead of belief in the 
Divine Right of Kings, his local, almost parochial, out¬ 
look was emphasised by the fact that he was not a member 
of a superior social class to be found in all countries, with 
international feelings and what would now be called class 
consciousness. He found England cut off from the great 
ring of Catholic nations, and although under his succes¬ 
sor, Charles II, there was some chance of her regaining 
her place on the continent and among the more land-locked 
peoples, it passed, and in the main Cromwell, looking sea¬ 
ward for the future of the country in trade and naval 
supremacy, was right. 

We must therefore discount the deaf ear he turned to 
the entreaties of the Company for the protection of their 
rights and the enforcement of their monopoly during the 
first half of his brief rule. To him the Company was a 
Royal attempt to hinder free private trading, and the 
fact that the Court of the Company was full of the 
King’s partisans, had often been of advantage to Charles 
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of very little service to the Parliamentary cause, only 
confirmed him in his attitude. 

But for all his alleged bigotry, he was a practical man, 
quite capable of changing his mind. He saw that the 
Portuguese were dropping out of the running before the 
greater number, and perhaps the tougher seamanship and 
certainly the financial solidity of the Dutch. In Holland 
already, there was a type of so-called popular govern¬ 
ment, actually an oligarchy of wealthy and capable men, 
which excited his admiration when it did not call on his 
competitive instinct. 


The Dutch were rich and prosperous, firmly established 
m Malaysia. Their naval power was redoubtable. And, as 
tne old limits of the Company’s membership, not enforce¬ 
able since its Charter from the King was now invalid, 
gave way and the very type of man Cromwell understood, 
independent traders and adventurers like Thomson, took 
seats on its board, he began to take a fresh interest in 
the possibilities of using the Company to back his policy. 

We need not attribute too much to his activity and 
autocracy. Like many another, he had waited and won¬ 
dered long enough and it is more likely that circumstances 
helped and prompted him than that he overrode them. 
The Portuguese were ready to negotiate a trade treaty, 
and Englishmen could, as a result of Cromwell’s ap¬ 
proaches, do legally and openly what they had done up to 
1654 by stealth and force—trade with the Portuguese 
possessions in the East. 

Then there was an old grievance of the claim for dam¬ 
age done by the Dutch over a long period, to English 
commerce. And what had been so often promised now 
came to pass. Cromwell succeeded in first of all having 
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what had been the bar, stifled by dust and smoke. 


infant in its cradle was blown right up on to the roof 
of the church, without hurt to the child, who grew up to 
be a “proper maiden.” 

The Company were sufficiently concerned to vote 
twenty “nobles,” an obsolete coin still in use then, to the 
poor who had suffered by this natural and by no means in¬ 
frequent accident. The members took it all as a matter of 
course, made no attempt to move into more commodious 
or safer premises, and began gradually to fill up vacancies 
in the depleted staff and to extend the accommodation. It 
was just as well that they did not succeed, as when King 
Charles II was restored, Lord Craven came back and 
claimed the property that the Parliamentary party had 
sequestrated, and it was from him that the Company 
eventually bought it. They had already paid for a repair 
of the window in the Hall. 

There had always been difficulty about the appointment 
of a Treasurer, as anyone bold enough to accept the office 
was liable to all sorts of complicated legal proceedings, 
for being the person in whose name actually the export 
of specie and bullion was carried on, and for some time a 
kind of Committee exercised the function of Treasurer. 
No single individual would take the risk. But at the new 
beginning made under Cromwell’s Charter, a book-keeper 
took over the clerical work with an assistant, at salaries 
of £150 and £80 respectively, while another official wrote 
letters and kept the “Calico warehouse.” He was a certain 
Sambroke, who holds perhaps the record at that period 
for continuous service with the Company. For he served 
fifty years, and two centuries later Sir William Foster 1 


1 In Old East India House . 
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les that he hanged himself, but if because of overwork, 
old age, grief at the Restoration, or worry over the 
Plague and the Fire, does not appear. He had anyhow a 
salary of £100 and a deputy to help him at £20. More¬ 
over his duties were not always unpleasant. There being 
no other means of communicating with the Company’s 
ships lying in the Downs, about to sail, he had to visit 
them there, and among his expenses are recorded two 
bottles of wine with which he seems to have encouraged 
two “waiters” or stevedores, and a bottle of sack. It was 
he who took to the ships the news of the Peace Treaties 
when hostilities with France, Holland, and Denmark were 
concluded, a fact it was very necessary for the captains 
to know. But, as seems inevitable with the Company’s 
early days, he had humbler duties, the payment of porters 
for the cleaning of the offices, and for cleaning materials, 
including a mouse-trap; also for boat and coach hire. 
Later his salary was doubled and he was allowed to 
charge for his work in transferring shares; this privilege 
was withdrawn and an extra £20 was allowed him ; but 
transfer fees were eventually charged. 

Again, there was the quarrelsome Spiller who was also 
the Company’s Beadle, whose duties, as we have seen, 
sometimes included the removal of noisy and contentious 
members of the meetings. Let us hope he was equal to it. 
Holloway, his assistant, seems to have had the same 
salary, £30 a year. And the same rate of pay was allowed 
to the clerk who paid off the sailors, which makes us 
wonder if it were not an occasional job, except that he 
was also supposed to “do such business as he shall be 
appointed.” We are little clearer about the important 
James Acton whose name we know as solicitor to the 
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Ompany, for he is only awarded £20 and this cannot 
have been the whole earnings of a serious professional 
man. The Secretary and Keeper of the Exchange Ware¬ 
house had £100 salary per annum. 

With what exactly was the revived establishment under 
Cromwell dealing? With goods in ships, of course. But 
it is important that Cromwell was influenced by the suc¬ 
cess of the Dutch East India Company, and the great 


superiority it enjoyed was in its firmly settled and well 
fortified posts at various convenient ports, not yet 
thought of as colonies. Now the English effort had begun 
by attempts to obtain a footing at the northwest corner 
of the Peninsula and to penetrate into its by far richest 
district, the Ganges Valley, and those of its tributaries, 
from this base. 

There was, of course, then, no Bombay, and Surat 
languished for various accidental reasons. The trade in 
the Persian Gulf was but carrying trade, and all down 
the west or Malabar coast were Portuguese or Dutch 
stations which it was folly, both from policy and strategic 
reasons, to rival. 

Thus, though no one at the time would have guessed 
it, the small trading station and not very secure harbour 
of what was then called Madraspatam, about half way 
along the Coromandel or eastern coast, began to assume 
its importance. It had had an odd irrelevant history. The 
first settlement had been at Masulipatam in the Golconda 
territory. This was, however, a little too far north for the 
calico trade and a move was made to the now almost 
unknown Armagaon. This again was a bad harbour, and 
a further move was made to Madraspatam. It may not 
have seemed of great importance at the time, for various 
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attempts were made to found factories in and near the 
Orissa territory and in the Hughli basin. The great de¬ 
pression of the Company’s fortunes had caused all these 
to be abandoned except Fort St. George, as Madras was 
beginning to be called, and the original Golconda Masuli- 
patam. Further, the attempt to oust, or even to compete 
with the Dutch in the southern archipelago, was given up 
and the administration, such as it was, was removed from 
Bantam to Fort St. George, next the Portuguese station 
of St. Thome, for the Portuguese were now not only 
friendly according to the Treaty which had been signed, 
but were no longer regarded as dangerous rivals. Little 
note was then taken of the formation of the French East 
India Company for what was destined to be Pondicherry 
was not their first settlement, and actually the ancient 
rivalry between the neighbouring kingdoms was just then 
in abeyance and so continued for the quarter of a century 
during which Charles II was to reign. 

It was left for Dr. Parkinson, 2 writing in the twentieth 
century, to point out the real reason for the long and 
critical history of Fort St. George and the town of 
Madras. During the age of sail, the existence of European 
shipping and commerce in India was governed by the 
strong prevalent winds, blowing from the southwest from 
April to September. That meant that any naval squadron 
which required the manoeuvring advantage of a favour¬ 
able wind had to lie as far south as possible. It was no 
good for the warships lying around the mouths of the 
Ganges, where all the wealth of north and central India 
was concentrated. For during the more active months of 
the year any ships going into action thence had to beat up 

2 In T rade in Eastern Seas. 
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^^against a strong and persistent breeze. Further sout' 
were open and generally inferior roadsteads. The only 
good harbour, Dr. Parkinson observes, is at Trincomalee 
in Ceylon. But this was held by the Dutch and was a 
difficult place to keep supplied. It so happened that Ma¬ 
dras, for all its exposed roadstead, was the one place at 
which a squadron could usefully lie. Its permanence was 
therefore assured and thus is accounted for the long and 
expensive tenure of a station which had little to recom¬ 
mend it, and which has long been out-distanced in size 
and importance by Bombay and Calcutta, neither of 
which was then available. The English hold on India 
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when Charles II came to the throne then centred on 
Madras, as we now call it. 

As with so much of history, the Restoration of the 
Stuart Prince to the throne of his fathers ought, by all 
the rules of logic, to have caused a reversal of the pros¬ 
perity that his great antagonist Cromwell had bestowed, 
even late and haltingly, upon the East India Company. 
But logic was once again at fault. The largely Parliamen¬ 
tarian Court of Committees made haste to join in the 
slightly hysterical Restoration celebrations, and Charles 
on his side does not seem to have visited on the Round- 
head members of the Company, the savage and futile 
revenge with which the dead bodies of many prominent 
members of the Commonwealth Government were pur¬ 
sued. It is true that Cromwell’s Charter was put out of 
sight so effectively that Sir William Foster’s extensive 
researches have never unearthed a copy. The Court, in¬ 
cluding apparently Cromwell’s sometime friends such as 
Thomson, decided within a week of the entry of Charles 
into London to present him with a piece of plate costing 
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(it worked out at a little more) and were reg¬ 
arded by a hint that the Duke of York (afterwards 
James II) would also like some little token of their good¬ 
will. They seem to have spent £i,002.10s on gratifying 
his wish. Of course, nothing was said to connect these 
loyal gestures with the members’ urgent desire for a new 
Charter from the restored King, but by a happy coinci¬ 
dence 'he seems to have understood their anxieties and 
did, in fact, grant one within twelve months, and before 
his actual coronation. 

It was largely modelled on that of his grandfather 
James I, but it was very important in its specific warrant 
to the Company to seize and send home interlopers (per¬ 
haps it is not within the province of the draftsman of a 
Royal Charter to notice that a good many of the people at 
whom this clause was directed happened to be members 
of the Company, trying as men will do, to make the best 
of both worlds). 

It also gave leave to wage war and conclude peace with 
non-Christian princes; to appoint Governors who, in con¬ 
junction with their Councils—whatever that might mean 
—might exercise civil and criminal jurisdiction. Thus 
the Agent at Madras, who had been for a brief while 
designated “President” but had been during the Com¬ 
pany’s lean years relegated to the status of Agent again, 
now became Governor of Fort St. George at Madras. 
There was one rift in the lute, apparently. The Charter 
was a piece of Royal graciousness. It had not been sub¬ 
mitted to Parliament, any more than Cromwell’s, and we 
shall see what this might come to mean. 

Let us note at the moment a vivid contemporary pic¬ 
ture, coming, need it be said, from the Diary of Samuel 
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>Repys, Clerk to the Navy Office. On April 17, 1661, 

Sir William Foster 3 reminds us, Pepys, “saw the pictures 
of ships and other things set up before the East Indy 
House, which are well done.” And Pepys seems also, on 
December 6th of that year to have gone: 


To Whitehall, where at Sir G. Carteret’s [lodgings?] Sir 
Williams both and I dined [Sir William Batten and Sir 
William Penn, old adherents who had been with Charles in 
Holland. The latter was commissioner for the Army]. After 
dinner, by appointment, came the Governors of the East 
India Company, to sign and seal the contract between us, in 
the King’s name and theirs. And that done, we all went into 
the King’s Closet, and there spoke with the King and the 
Duke of York, who promise to be very careful of the India 
Trade to the utmost. 


Indeed, the Royal brothers, or at least the King, had 
every reason to be so. The general public did not then 
know that, mixed up with the negotiations for his mar¬ 
riage with Catherine of Braganza, was an undertaking 
to help Portugal against Dutch aggression in the East, 
and that was why the island oji Bombay was included in 
the dowry of the new Queen. There was a good deal 
against the place. The Mogul Empire was becoming 
increasingly powerless against the Marathas in the hills 
which were in themselves an almost impassable barrier. 
For a short time the port remained a piece of Royal 
property, but the expense of fortifying and maintaining it 
far outran any benefit Charles was likely to derive and 
he made it over to the Company (actually on account of 
various delays and difficulties—not until 1668) for a loan 
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^f$E5o,ooo at 6 per cent, against a quit rent of £10 per 
annum which was paid until 1730. Gradually the old 
base at Surat became hopelessly involved in the progres¬ 
sive deterioration of the Mogul Empire, and the British 
station was transferred to Bombay, the President of 
Surat becoming the “Governor” of the island. The popu¬ 
lation rapidly increased and in spite of constant warfare 
the grip of the English on the place has never slackened. 

So that, at the opening of Charles II’s reign, two of the 
future Presidencies of the Indian Empire were in being, 
as departments of the Company’s administration. The 
third, destined to be the most important, had a far more 
chequered and uncertain story. The English factories 
established at several of the towns on the Ganges and its 
tributaries had their seaport at Hughli town. They were 
all abandoned, deliberately or under pressure and even the 
station, of whatever importance it may have been, at 
Hughli itself seems not to have been continuously occu¬ 
pied. It was unhealthy, strategically weak, and awk¬ 
wardly placed for navigation, and in the 1680’s reverted 
to an agency under the Governor of Fort St. George. 
Yet the very persistence of the Company’s activities at 
such a spot, coupled with a glance at the map, will reveal 
the inevitability of modern Calcutta, or something very 
like it. Except Bombay, all the western harbours were 
either in other hands or irrelevant to the main inland 
trade of the country. Bombay itself then and for genera¬ 
tions had very limited facilities. The same is true of the 
more southerly of the eastern-looking ports of the Coro¬ 
mandel coast. Sooner or later the natural artery of the 
Ganges basin had to be tapped. It happened to be later. 
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The Company can have had no illusions about its tratte 
by this time. The fabled Golconda had been reached. They 
had a prosaic warehouse and a party of merchants at it. 
No fairy harbour for the export of magic merchandise 
received their ships, but a precious uncomfortable real 
one. Still, under the returned King their trade mounted 
and mounted. If it was not gold and jewels and fabulous 
monsters, it was in solid bales of goods that could be sold 
in London. These were cotton stuffs and silk stuffs, still 
produced according to native notions, so that English 
artisans had to be sent out to try to teach local weavers 
what the English market required. There was saltpetre, a 
product of the untidy habits of the average Indian vil¬ 
lager. Tea must have come in with a rush, for we know 
that on September 25, 1660, the worldly and curious 
Pepys for the first time in his diary mentioned that he 
“did send for a cup of tea (a China drink) of which I 
never had drunk before.” This throws a curious side-light 
on the Company’s trade and shows that, in spite of Dutch 
hold upon Malaysia, the Company did in fact derive some 
commerce from the further East, for tea then came from 
China. Coffee was already far better known, and coffee 
houses and Mile’s Coffee Club already existed in London, 
and were too familiar for Pepys to remark upon the 
beverage as he did upon tea. For long the French view 
of its use prevailed, as a “tisane” or medicinal drink. 

On June 28, 1667, Pepys still says: “Home, and there 
find my wife making of tea, a drink which Mr. Pelling 
the apothecary tells her is good for her cold and deflux¬ 
ions.” Yet we shall find that, within a very few years, the 
import had reached such dimensions that the Company 
had to provide a special tea warehouse, first in one, then 
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. Jijxknother part of the premises and that the consideration 
of the handling of this article influenced the first con¬ 
siderable rebuilding of the Company’s offices. 

Pepys is also informative as to the muddles into which 
the unknown fabrics that the Company were introducing 
brought the members. For on February 27, 1664, Sir 
Martin Noell, a “farmer of the additional duty”—that is 
to say, one of the officials who had leased out to him the 
job of scraping together import taxes for the needy 
Charles—was considering “whether calico be linen or no ; 
which he says it is, having been ever esteemed so: they 
[the Company] say it is made of cotton wool, and grows 
upon trees not like flax or hemp. But it was carried 
against the Company, though they stand out against the 
verdict.” 

Pepys also heard how “high” the Dutch were behaving, 
maltreating English factors and hanging their own flag 
above the English one, even in Surat, where the Company 
thought itself sufficiently established, and it did not take 
any great prophetic gift to see looming ahead the Dutch 
Wars which were to cause Mr. Pepys so much anxiety 
and which also caused the only slackening of the pros¬ 
perous period on which the Company was now entering. 

It, was not very long before the enthusiasm with which 
the Restoration of Charles II had been greeted received a 
check. As with so many rather facile exhibitions of emo¬ 
tion, the shouting died down, the doubts which had never 
been entirely extinguished reasserted themselves. We can 
see this in the observations of a contemporary such as 
Pepys. We can trace something of it in the books of the 
East India Company. The enthusiasm had been overdone. 
It was itself a reaction against something that had gone 
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fore. The check it received was also overdone. Char] 
could not be wholly saddled with the expensive and un¬ 
satisfactory Dutch Wars, even if he were responsible for 
unsound financial policy. Still less could he be made 
responsible for the Plague and the Great Fire. 

Yet the Company had to maintain its administration 
through all these dangers and found it hard. The Minute 
books show that many of the directors fled from the 
plague-stricken city, that money was voted for the relief 
of the sufferers, and that the Secretary was allowed to 
go to live outside the walls, though he must have been in 
fairly constant attendance at the office, for it was found 
impossible to close the India House entirely, too much 
business kept coming in. In fact as time went on, the half 
dozen or less “Committees” who were brave enough, met 
at one another’s houses, one of them situated at Clapton, 
then a country place. This does not quite agree with the 
permission given to the clerks to stay away for half a 
week unless they were sent for, on account of slackness 
of business, and it may well be that the Court of Com¬ 
mittees thought it better to anticipate any action the 
clerks might take on their own behalf. 

Letters written by the Company to their Surat and 
Madras offices show that the quota of directors able to 
transact business has been lowered, and give a shocking 
account of the death of 7,200 persons in one September 
week of 1665. The infection was attributed to the “fierce 
indignation of God” and it was devoutly hoped that he 
would “withdraw this heavy judgment” before the next 
ship arrived. Actually the citizens had had plenty of warn¬ 
ing. Plagues of various kinds of which the precise nature 
is now difficult to ascertain, had severely attacked the 
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in Elizabeth’s day, and as far back as the fourteenth 
century at least. There can be no doubt as to the total 
inadequacy of the sanitary system, water supply and medi¬ 
cal supervision. London was already over a thousand 
years old, its soil long saturated with ill-dispersed filth, its 
churchyards mounting high above the street with what 
cannot have been anything else than decomposing human 
remains, while its river, then bordered by w’ide stretches 
of tidal mud, stank to heaven with all the trade and domes¬ 
tic refuse not only of London itself but of half a dozen 
counties westward of it. Even so, we cannot help thinking 
as we read the far more graphic accounts of Pepys and 
Defoe, that funk and hysteria and the adoption of weird 
and superstition-suggested remedies had a good deal to 
do with it. The empty streets echoing to the footfall of a 
rare watchman, or fugitive, or the rumble of the death 
cart were terrifying enough, but it seems certain that the 
brave and the steadfast stood the best chance of survival. 
And, like all such visitations, the epidemic suddenly wore 
itself out. Within three months from its peak mortality, 
the Court of the Company was able to write again to 
Madras to say that the weekly bills of mortality had 
dropped to 2x0 plague deaths out of a total of 428. 

As happens to a good many men who have had a 
fright, the psychological reaction moved the “Commit¬ 
tees” strongly. They came flocking back to town and 
passed a vote of thanks to the braver ones who had 
remained at their posts, and gratuities of from £30 to 
£125 were voted to the Company’s servants. Fortunately 
in those days of slow communication, the agony of Lon¬ 
don had not greatly affected overseas trade, as may be 
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judged by the dividend of 50 per cent shortly aftejfl^J 
declared. So far so good. 

But nothing throws more light on the reason for the 
Plague than the very meagre and sometimes contradic¬ 
tory details we can glean of the premises so rich and 
favoured a corporation then occupied in the very heart of 
London. It seems to have had a highly ornamental 
wooden front contrived in the small space between other 
houses, which was its only outlet on to Leadenhall Street. 
After the most extensive and skilful researches, Sir Wil¬ 
liam Foster 4 came to the conclusion that this dated from 
the days of James I at least, and it was eventually rebuilt 
because it was in great danger of falling down. It seems 
to have been a four-storied affair. On the ground floor 
was some sort of pedestrian’s entrance, and also beside 
that at one time the shop the Company let off in its lean 
years. Then came a handsome first floor with a wooden 
balcony and wide windows. Above that a story with 
large casements and between them the various coats of 
arms the Company had to show in those days of changing 
allegiance. At first the Royal Arms showed what kingly 
protection it claimed. But we know that its ships were 
not allowed to go to sea bearing any such device—and 
we cannot believe such a provocative emblem was allowed 
in the middle of Cromwell’s London. Yet again, the 
Royal Arms must have been back when Pepys noticed 
the place, on the joyful morning of Charles II’s restora¬ 
tion, and it seems that the reference he then made to “the 
picture of the ships and other things set up before the 
East Indy House, which are well done indicate the lai ge 
and handsome painting of ships in full sail, which maskec 
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„ i ounded gable-end, and were embellished with carved 
figures of dolphins, and at the top a male figure, pre¬ 
sumably an East India man, whatever that may have 
meant to Stuart London. There, so far as we can now 
guess at it, was an elaborate, expensive and probably piece¬ 
meal facade, part office front, partly a sort of advertise¬ 


ment and the Minute books tell us it was in constant need 
of repair. It was, however, a house that had been a noble¬ 
man s, it had a big garden and a back passage. If it, the 
home of a great monopoly Company was like that, what 
must the houses, or rather kennels of the poor have been 
like, and need we wonder at the Great Plague? 

Even less astonishing to us is the next thing that hap¬ 
pened, the Great hire, of which terrifying experience 
only one good thing can be said. It finished off the dan¬ 
ger oi plague, by destroying the germ-laden houses, and 
that recurrent menace that had dogged generations down 
the centuries was laid for ever. 


Probably even this comfort was denied the Court of 
the Company on that September day when they wrote to 
their Madras office to tell the news: 


... the sight [they said] ... was exceeding afrighting and 
astonishing. 

They went on to make several just and solemn reflections. 

i he Lord affect us with this sad judgment, that we may 
seriously consider what it is to fall into his hands in a way 
of displeasure, for when he goeth forth to execute judgment, 
whose hands can be strong or whose hearts indure? And 
therefore we humbly beg that the Lord would humble us, 
this nation and city, from our great sins, that have provoked 
the breaking forth of his fierce anger against us, and that 
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js, .* we may now meet him by true repentance and reformation of 
whatever is amiss in the midst of us, and that the Lord may 
delight in us to build us up and dwell among us. 


All of which showed that although the directors lived 
under Charles II they had by no means forgotten how it 
had been fashionable to talk under Cromwell. 

But towards the end of the letter they were able to 
cheer up. Their house happened to stand in almost the 
only corner of old London within the walls that largely 
escaped. As they pointed out with a certain satisfaction: 

In this sad calamity God was pleased to be very favourable 
to the Company’s interest, having preserved most of our 
goods.... 


They did their best to help Providence, and we can see 
that they had the fright of their lives by the precautions 
they took. After all nothing is so revealing as a cash 
book. It shows, not what were the fine sentiments ex¬ 
pressed, but the actual payments made. Thus we find that 
by some means, the Company secured the protection of 
the armed forces of the crown. This was, of course, nec¬ 
essary, for one of the first dangers in such a crisis as the 
Great Fire was the looting by the frightened, homeless, 
or merely predatory mob. There was no civil body able 
to guarantee the safety of life or property until a hun¬ 
dred and fifty years later. But the soldiers did more than 
that. They not only stood guard over the large amount of 
valuable merchandise even against those who had a legiti¬ 
mate claim on it, but they requisitioned carts (and, unless 
they manhandled them, presumably horses), and con¬ 
veyed large quantities of goods and the Company’s books 
down to such country suburbs as Stepney, where the 
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_ unpany seems to have had friends — one of them the 

Vicar of the parish — and more comprehensibly a Captain 


<SL 


Proud, in whose gardens these objects were stored and 
guarded by watchmen for about a month, before they 
could be brought back. The Company very rightly paid 
for the cartage so summarily obtained. At the India 
House itself, six men were kept at the pump and were 
given drink beside pay, while women were employed to 
“sweep the Kinnell” or gutter, for as anyone who has 
experience of it knows, water damage can be almost as 
serious as that by fire. And although the fire stopped at 
the end of Cornhill, and never crossed to their side of 
Gracechurch Street, nor came as far as the northern end 
of Lime Street, they had the bales removed from the 
walls at Leadenhall “for fear it should fly out.” 

It was a costly as well as a frightening affair, and 
when it was all over the Court of Committees were glad 
to pay Captain Disher £25 for supervising the cartage of 
“treasure, books, papers and divers goods.” Some of the 
Committees seem to have been present and were thanked, 
as well they might be, for it was no cheerful matter, that 
night of the Fire, to watch the Duke of York riding 
about the streets directing the blowing up of houses by 
which, in part at least, the further spread of the fire was 
hindered. We know that the Lord Mayor of London was 
found overcome by anxiety, worry, and fatigue, wringing 
his hands and crying out that he knew not what else to 
do, and that our invaluable Mr. Pepys made a quite un¬ 
expected and undesired journey in his nightgown, in a 
cart, with his own valuables, to Bethnal Green to his 
friend Sir William Ryder’s. 

The actual loss the Company sustained seems to have 
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the destruction of pepper and saltpetre stored in the 
cellars of the Royal Exchange, which was burned. The 
fright remained, however. The Company resolved to reg¬ 
ister the addresses of all the clerks in the event of their 
being required in another such emergency. There seems 
to ha\e been some contribution even earlier to the cost 
of a fire engine, then (and long after) kept and cared 
for by the Ward or parish authorities. These were “man¬ 
ual engines, with long parallel bars, on which several 
men a side could exert pressure, giving a seesaw motion 
to the pump, fed by a leathern pipe, and giving a feeble 
jet of water by a similar means. After the fire, the Com¬ 
pany found accommodation on their own premises for 
the fire engine, allocated to their Ward of the city, in 
which each Ward had its own engine, not without inten¬ 
tion of protecting their own premises first. They also 
ordered six dozen leather buckets for the warehouse a 
little later, and paid gratuities to the watchmen who trun¬ 
dled their engine to neighbouring fires. They experienced 
one alarm on account of a neighbouring conflagration, 
tit Mrs. Woolley, the wife of the Housekeeper, and her 
nurse were fortunately awake and gave the alarm for 
which they were rewarded with a piece of plate, and a 
guinea respectively. But what are we to think of a place 
and time in which the following entry, noticed by Sir 
William Poster,” and still plain for anyone to read, had 
to be entered in the book: 


§L 


It being represented to the Court that some youths in 
Leadenhall Market (next door) have made it a practice in 
rport to catch weasels and daubing them over with oil of 

6 In Court Minutes of the East India Company . 
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ntine or spirit of wine, and setting fire to the same have 
rned them loose, by which means the Company's ware¬ 
houses there may be exposed to great danger by the weasels 
returning thither from whence it is believed they came, 
ordered that it be referred to the Committee of Warehouses 
to examine the matter and apply such remedies.... 


Evidently steps were taken, though not from the 
humanitarian feelings we should have preferred. For the 
Company went further, in the next century, about the 
time that Hogarth was exposing the bestial cruelty still 
rife in the London of George I. We find the Company’s 
solicitor prosecuted two persons accused of setting fire 
to a dog smeared with combustible stuff. But only be¬ 
cause “the whole neighbourhood were exposed to dan¬ 
ger " 

Such were the conditions among which the Company 
emerged from the Protectorate of Cromwell and survived 
the bright promise and dubious fulfilment of Charles’ 
Restoration. Even so, they were by no means so popular 
outside their own organisation, as a high rate of dividend 
made them within. 

During the first five years of that monarch's reign — 
broadly speaking between 1660 and 1665, the dividends— 
that is to say, the share-out of profits which was begin¬ 
ning to approximate to the payment of interest on “Com¬ 
mon" or “ordinary" stock in any business corporation 
today—had amounted to 100 per cent. After this smaller, 
but still considerable payments were made, for a new 
idea had dawned on the directorate, namely that some 
portion of the available cash balance should be retained 
in order to finance future trade. Moreover, the older type 
of separate venture in which members of the Company 
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certain ship or a small fleet, and which was wound up 
when those ships returned or failed to return, was being 
discontinued in favor of a more permanent employment 
of capital, particularly of the large amount which had 
been subscribed as a result of the renewal of the Charter 
under Cromwell and Charles. 

Thus we find that in the year 1667-1668 it was pos¬ 
sible to despatch no fewer than fourteen ships, and the 
directions under which they sailed give a very useful idea 
as to the general outlook of the Company’s directorate in 
London. We find that six were destined for Madras, four 
for Bantam, one for Sumatra, and three for Surat. A 
little later, five more ships set sail for Madras. Already a 
distinction was appearing. Some of these vessels are de¬ 
scribed as being the Company’s own ships, and others as 
hired merchant men.” The distinction was probably vis¬ 
ible in the armament and personnel. For it was one thing 
in those days, to send a heavily laden ship out from the 
Downs, as the great Kentish roadstead off Thames mouth 
was called, and quite another to be sure that it would 
arrive at its destination. For instance, this was the fate 
of the Morning Star , a vessel of the second convoy to 
leave for Madras. She carried a certain amount of goods 
but an even greater quantity of bullion, for the problem 
had not been solved of finding merchandise acceptable to 
the natives of the various ports at which the Company 
traded, in sufficient quantity to balance the cargoes the 
ships brought back, and the ships went out “light” and 
had to pay for a part at least of the trade that was done 
in them by exporting bullion. This state of affairs had 
further reactions. For on the one hand it made it advis- 
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to allow the Company’s servants, officers and mem¬ 
bers of the crew and sundry individuals to ship small 
quantities of goods on their own account. And in the 
second place, the export of bullion meant a drain on the 


then doubtful and by no means assured service of pre¬ 
cious metals and coin for the United Kingdom. So that 
governments of those days had an additional reason, had 
they needed any, for constant interference in the Com¬ 
pany’s policy and for making demands upon the Com¬ 
pany’s resources. The Company in fact was richer in 
proportion to its size than the Treasury of the nation, 
while its responsibilities were immeasurably more 
limited. 


Nor was this all. From these circumstances proceeded 
other unavoidable conditions that shaped and moulded 
the Company’s action. 

On the one hand we find the Company obliged to send 
hoys—small handy sailing vessels—to meet returning 
ships in the Downs to check the amount of private trading 
that had been done. 

The actual transport of bullion was the most dangerous 
and debatable of all. For the Morning Star , the particular 
case of which illustrates the point, had to return and 
report that she was met off Cadiz by an "'Algiers man-of- 
war of 30 guns.” By this can only be meant one of the 
celebrated Moorish pirates of that period. The Algerians 
apparently "came on board and demanded a Moorish boy 
that they had, and by beating him on the soles of his feet 
[the bastinado!] and other torments, made him confess 
to much money on board the Star, which they came and 
took, amounting to £8,000 or £10,000.” It looks as 
though the Moorish boy had been a spy deliberately put 
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board for the purpose, and that the tormenting of hi: 
might be a blind. However that may be, the Company 


Sl 


made representations, for what they might be worth, and 
as long after as October, 1669, we read: 


Sir Thomas Allin came before Algiers. After sending 
his boat on shore, he began to treat, and demanded restitu¬ 
tion of the 30,000 pieces of eight taken out of the East India- 
man; this they proffered but denied several of his other 
demands, so that after a five days truce he broke with them, 
and endeavoured to do what damage he could. 


Sometimes the damage was by weather, or Act of God, 
and came tragically enough at the very end of the voyage 
within sight of the cliffs of England. Already in 1665 
the Royal Oak, returning from Bantam, had been wrecked 
upon the Scilly Isles. Part of the cargo was said to have 
been washed ashore, and the Company’s officers were sent 
to try and rescue what they might. But it does not seem 
to have been possible, and there is a later reference to the 
fact that no less than nineteen of the crew perished. 

What then must have been the actual profit per item on 
a trade that could stand up to risk of war and weather, 
peculation by the very personnel of the Company, and 
on the top of all, the exactions of the King’s Ministers? 
For all through this period there are constant notes to the 
effect that everyone from the great Earl of Clarendon, 
perhaps the most distinguished politician of the time, and 
father-in-law of the Duke of York, down to all sorts of 
obscure members of the Treasury and other governing 
bodies were increasingly anxious to recoup the depleted 
finances of which Pepys’ Diary gives us so many hints 
by levying taxes on the very large and probably exag¬ 
gerated profits of the Company. We find therefore in the 
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finite books, a constant warfare as to what goods and 
whose, particularly, should pay the various rates of duty. 
And it was necessary to keep on the right side of Custom 
House officials and. anyone connected with the Royal 


Court. Thus we find “it is left to the discretion of the 
Governor to gratify him (a Custom House officer) but 
not to exceed £5.” 

Less obvious but more expensive bribery had been re¬ 
sorted to, in the matter of obtaining the Charter from 
Charles II. We have seen what handsome presents he and 
his Royal brother had accepted when the Charter was 
granted. Unfortunately Parliamentary performance lag¬ 
ged behind Royal urbanity and there were continual votes 
at the meetings of the directorate often amounting to 
hundreds of pounds, the purpose of which is not clear, 
but which are now thought to have gone in presents to 
the various persons likely to be able to persuade influen¬ 
tial Ministers to support the Company’s claims. 

Then, as time went on, a new kind of competition 
began to appear, from a quite unexpected source. Rupert, 
Prince Palatine, famous as a cavalry officer and naval 
commander was also a great company promoter. 

Rupert and other members of the circle close about the 
King now appeared as directors or patrons of other 
monopolistic trading companies—notably the Royal Afri¬ 
can Company. This had a two-fold effect upon the East 
India Company’s business. In many ways the new Com¬ 
pany was more influential among administrative circles, 
and the policy of antagonism to Dutch interests all over 
the world was intensified. One little-noticed incident of 
this growing rivalry was the attack upon and subjugation 
of the Dutch colony at New Amsterdam, which thus 
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became New York and was destined, a hundred years 
later, to have a powerful if indirect effect upon the Com¬ 
pany’s affairs. The other was that the East India Com¬ 
pany was obliged to relinquish its trade on the “Guinea 
Coast” as the more or less accessible West African ports 
were called, but above all at the island of St. Helena, 
which had proved not only a very convenient port of 
call, but which was being developed along the lines of 
a regular trading station. As considerable anxiety had 
been felt that the Dutch might seize it, arms and provi¬ 
sions had been sent there. Moreover, it was at that place 
that we find the early signs of the inclination any Com¬ 
pany such as the East India was bound to feel, to secure 
cheap local or racially and climatically suitable labour. 
In 1666 we find that £16.1 os per head was being offered 
for “furnishing blacks.” In fact, a modified system of 
slavery was in force in the Company’s plantations. 

On the other hand, the Company’s attempts to expand 
in other directions were frustrated and delayed by the 
most unforeseen accidents and by deliberate opposition. 
Ever since Commonwealth days, the possession of the 
island of Pulo Run in the Banda group had been dangled 
in front of the directorate as part of the compensation 
the Company was to receive for the losses sustained over 
what was already more than a generation of antagonism. 
The Company still wanted a foothold in the rich dis¬ 
tricts of the South Seas. The Dutch were equally deter¬ 
mined to keep within their control that district which, in 
fact, they control to this day. For twenty years the name 
of the place was bandied about in the minutes of the 
Company, in its constant attempts to urge its claims upon 
the attention of Parliament or the King. But Parliament 
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ukewarm, the King neutral—he did not want more 
'buble—and Clarendon might almost be described as 
pro-Dutch. The Company’s case was that right back in 
1611, the natives had handed the island over to the Eng¬ 
lish, whatever may have been the weight to be attached 
to such an arrangement. But the Dutch had taken it by 
force and held it. Fairfax and the followers of Courteen 
had then had their project of colonising it, and making 
it a second Madagascar. They only succeeded in making 
it a second failure. The Dutch relinquished it, but re-took 
it in the later Dutch Wars, and finally, it had to be aban¬ 
doned to them in 1667. 

The process of acquiring Bombay from Portugal was 
no more rapid. As we have seen, it was too expensive for 
the King to retain as a personal possession. There is 
some evidence that at one time the Portuguese were will¬ 
ing to buy it back. The Company may not always have 
been tactful in its dealing with the matter. Certainly its 
far eastern representatives were not and we find that 
there was friction between the Royal officers of the island 
garrison and the Company’s officials, at Surat, from 
which place the Company was still directing its trade. 
At length, in the midst of interminable discussions as to 
the partitioning of customs and other means of finding 
the permanently impecunious King in funds, it seems 
that on March 15, 1667, Clarendon said the King was 
drawing an income of £900 a year from it, that the Por¬ 
tuguese had made an offer but that he was disinclined to 
part with the place “apprehending that the place might 
be very considerable for trade and secure for shipping.” 
Charles, as ever, was perfectly right in what he said. 
The difficulty was with his deeds not his words. It took 
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further two years to get the place transferred to 
Company. For shortly after that first conversation, Clar¬ 
endon fell from power. The only permanent thing about 
the Royal circles in those days was the need of money, 
and it was thus that the loan of £50,000 at 6 per cent to 
the Treasury was negotiated at great length, the Company 
then mainly actuated, not by any great desire to possess 
the island, but fearful lest the Portuguese should make 
a better offer, or some other nation, or quite conceivably 
as things then went, some other body of their own coun¬ 
trymen might obtain it. 




Such were the external effects of monopoly. The situ¬ 
ation within the Company was hardly better. The Secre¬ 
tary, John Stanyan, had to be dismissed, and for months 
the lengthy process of disentangling the frauds of which 
he had been guilty went on. Nor was any immediate con¬ 
clusion arrived at, for long after the proceedings had 
commenced he asked for and obtained a payment on ac¬ 
count of salary and gratuity. He was not the only person, 
though possibly the most dangerous, who drew private 
profit from the knowledge he had of the Company's af¬ 
fairs. Sometimes secrets leaked out, and the most strin¬ 
gent regulations had to be made as to the number and 
status of the Company's paid servants who might be 
present at any meeting of the Court of Directors. On other 
occasions it was discovered that all sorts of unauthorised 
individuals had “Sold two lascars” (here again perhaps 
w T e have a trace of incipient slavery), or who had done 
something which it was desired to conceal. For Edmund 
Smith, one of the porters in the pepper warehouse, was 
discharged for misbehaviour and refusal to confess the 
truth in a matter in which the Company's interest was 
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:rned. Or it might be those of considerably more 
ixaltcd station, who were guilty of rank insubordina¬ 
tion. Captain Arnold Browne had to appear before the 
Court and confess that he had been: 
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... rash and ill-advised in his former carriage towards the 
Company, for which he is sorry, and, if they will overlook it, 
he will take it as a great favour, he withdraws, but is called in 
again and told that his apology is accepted, and presuming 
that he will be careful in future, the Court declare their 
willingness, if any opportunity offers, to show him respect. 


The Company certainly did the best that could be done 
for their personnel, in spite of not very encouraging ex¬ 
ample in high quarters at home. They sent out Mr. Julius 
Smithers in 1664 by the ship Coronation to Fort St. 
George, and bade him, 


... see to the daily exercise of prayer, both morning and eve¬ 
ning and especially to the due observance of the Sabbath, 
and to suppress all swearing, drunkenness and other unchris¬ 
tian behaviour among the ship's Company, they hoped the 
blessing of Almighty God might rest upon him and accom¬ 
pany him on the voyage. 

On arrival at the Fort, he was to instruct the people in 
the way of Heaven and happiness, and specially to sanc¬ 
tify the Sabbath by preaching and prayer. He was warned 
that, 

... in Madras, he would find several priests and others of 
the Romish religion with whom, as opportunity presents, 
he is to engage in controversy and dispute; and although he 
may not so far prevail, as to reformation, yet it may help 
to confirm his own people and make them constant in the 
Protestant profession. 
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e influence of two strong personalities in its successive 
Governors, both of the name of Child, though apparently 
not related: Sir Josia and Sir John. Both these gradually 
built up the military and administrative power of Bom¬ 
bay as an alternative to and substitute for Surat, and 
in a less important degree, the other factories of the 
Company in this district. The situation was a critical one, 
for besides the military and naval menace of the Mah- 
rattas, all kinds of independent or semi -independent local 
pirates and chieftains were fighting over the territory, 
and the English found themselves .alternately blockaded 
and playing the role of pirates themselves. And to com¬ 
plicate matters there was even a mutiny in the very gar¬ 
rison of the island of Bombay, where a certain Richard 
Keigwin maintained himself as an independent Governor 
for over a year, from 1683 to 1684. This attempt w^as 
quelled but the eventual peace was a weak and discred¬ 
itable one, and the importance of the factories apart from 
Bombay declined. 

Nor was the situation at Madras much better. Here Sir 
Edward Winter—who had been made Governor of the 
Fort and the growing settlement about it—was super¬ 
seded in 1665 by a new agent named Foxcroft, but in¬ 
stead of handing over control graciously, he shut up his 
successor in captivity and for three years maintained a 
quasi-independent government, in the name, however, of 
King Charles. It was necessary to send out a fleet to 
convince him of his error. The original and neighbour¬ 
ing settlement of St. Thome was taken by the French, 
but on this side of India the ancient Mogul power seemed 
to have been better able to assert itself, and St. Thome 
was retaken, while later on the old independent state of 
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^T^feonda, whose name had meant so much during the 


first century of the Company's existence, disappeared. 
The Company now obtained—with great difficulty, many 
interruptions, and only gradually over a long period — 
what amounted to a grant of territory from the Mogul 
Emperor. 

This marked a departure, for the title of the English 
in most of the places in which they were established was 
that accorded to a trading station only, in what remained 
Indian territory, or that which was derived — as at Bom¬ 
bay and Bantam — from other European settlers who had 
become possessed of territorial rights. At Madras was 
set up a municipality on the Council of which the various 
European and other nationalities were represented, and 
here the first Anglican church was built and opened for 
service. 

The old permanent servants of the Company's London 
office, John Stanyan or Samuel Sambroke, who kept in 
such beautiful style the books of account and record that 
have come down to us, would have been astonished to 
learn that neither Madras nor Bombay was destined to 
be the most important Anglo-Indian town of the future. 
Indeed we hear nothing in these early years of any such 
place as Calcutta. But on September 30, 1669, among 
other appointments is that of Job Charnock to be Chief 
Factor at Patna on the Ganges where the Company had a 
factory doing a precarious trade because, unlike the sea 
ports, these inland towns could only trade by means of 
the water traffic on the river, and thus any subordinate 
Nawab, Governor, or local chieftain who did not feel 
that he was obtaining as much profit as he might, was 
able to interfere with, hold up, or rob the convoys of 
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. ? J/W ee k by week, at meeting after meeting, all throug 
the years, the “Committees” met at the General Court, 
and through good repute and ill, under a diversity of 
sovereigns and the most changeable political traditions, 
carried on their trade. As the tide of enthusiasm for 
Charles II ebbed and ebbed and the shadows of disillu¬ 
sionment were more and more obvious, the Company 
fared no better. But the Secretaries and clerks still took 
down the deliberations of the members, we must believe 
in some sort of shorthand, and copied them out so fairly, 
that they may still be read. 

On March 16, 1679, to take a page of the Minute book 
at random, the ship Hopewell was to go to Bantam, but 
take no sugar there. Follows an account for nails pur¬ 
chased. Then an entry about a quartermaster who struck 
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the Master of his ship, but apologised, and hoped he 
might have his wages. He was forgiven. 

By the time the i68o’s dawned on an increasingly dis¬ 
contented country, the falling off in the figures of busi¬ 
ness done was plain for all to see. But on March 29, 1682, 
if we happen to open the book at that page, the inex¬ 
haustible Indies were still generous, and the “Committees,” 
or directors as we should call them, more concerned about 
the marketing of cochineal than about a political situation 
as lowering as the skies beneath which their ships often 
sailed. And here was a captain who had gone to the Por¬ 
tuguese port of Goa without authority (he was probably 
smuggling or privateering on his own account). It was 
ordered that he should be arrested and sent to the Com¬ 
pany’s President at Surat, still the principal seat of disci¬ 
plinary authority. Yet the prosperity the members of the 
Company enjoyed was just their worst fault in the eyes 
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1 the rest of the world. They were monopolists, and 
ere fore nobody loved them. It was no good the Bishop 
of Oxford taking most particular care that they exported 
the Anglican religion along with their other wares, and 
giving his attention to the training of students in eastern 
languages. People at home wanted a share in the Com¬ 
pany’s wealth. At length the issue had to be fought out at 
law, and the Company won. The case was tried before the 
notorious Lord Chief Justice Jeffreys. It does not seem 
to be known if he was influenced by the means the Com¬ 
pany had more than once employed, but his verdict 
seemed to place the matter beyond a doubt. Then came 
the death of King Charles II. His brother James ascended 
the throne, and the Company had always found him fa¬ 
vourable to its projects. Still no mistake was made and a 
present of £10,000 was given to him lest he had any 
doubt as to the members’ loyal sentiments. 

Alas! James was the least reliable of all the rulers on 
whose favour the Company had depended. His reign was 
far shorter and immeasurably less effective than that of 
Cromwell. The money and persuasion that had been 
lavished upon him were all thrown away. 

This uncertainty and lack of continuity at home— 
and we know today, if the men of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury did not, how bad such an outlook is for trade— 
were echoed by the uncertainty of authority and adminis¬ 
tration in the Indies. 

Take the western coast of the Peninsula. The old 
factory at Surat was twice sacked by the Mahratta mili¬ 
tary bands that were increasingly able to snap their 
fingers at the decaying power of Delhi. The northwestern 
foothold of the Company however fell, just then, under 
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pods. It often happened that in revenge the English 
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would capture and hold up a junk belonging to the Nawab 
and so things went on. Charnock seems to have given evi¬ 
dence in one of these cases, and it is now suggested that 
he had been for some time a member of the “Council of 
the Bay," a body of factors who administered the scat¬ 
tered factories in Bengal. He seems to have been fifth in 
seniority, and had had experience at Kasimbazar, the 
great market of the district. Finally in 1686, in spite of an 
attempt of the Nawab to detain him, he got out of Patna 
and descended to Iiughli, at the river mouth. 

The situation was sufficiently serious to alarm the Lon¬ 
don directorate, as the news filtered through to them 
after months of delay. Their solution was to abandon 
the Bengal factories, blockade the whole of the western 
ports, and to send out a strongly armed expedition to 
seize Chittagong, miles away to the east of the delta. 

Meanwhile the local Mogul Governor had attacked the 
Hughli factory, and although Charnock was able to hold 
out, he prudently abandoned the weak and inaccessible 
place and it was on this occasion that he seems to have 
pitched on Sutanati, lower down the river, as the safer 
spot from which to negotiate some arrangement—little 
thinking that, on the site of this emergency halt, a future 
capital would grow. But he was unsuccessful, and was 
forced to a further retreat to Hijili, quite at the river’s 
mouth, where after desultory fighting he was blockaded, 
until reinforcements enabled him to return to Sutanati. 
The reason for this obscure place becoming so important 
lay in its situation, which permitted sea-going ships to 
reach it 

To him here came the expedition furnished by the 
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^ , tv r^0inpany, commanded by Captain Heath, with six com¬ 
panies of soldiers, blit only junior officers, so that Char- 
nock and other members of the Council had to take the 
command in hand. Heath, however, was senior and was 
moreover furnished with the much more recent orders 
from home, and he duly overruled anything Charnock 
and others with local knowledge might say, and sailed 
for Chittagong. It was soon obvious that the place was 
far too strong to be taken and Heath thereupon retreated 
to Madras where there was at least safety. He took Char¬ 
nock with him and apparently for a period the whole of 
the Bengal factories were abandoned. 

A good many hard things had even then been said 
about the East India Company, and even harder ones 
since. But it seems clear that, however suspicious or con¬ 
temptuous local and even imperial native rulers might 
be, and however they might trick, tax, or even attack 
the Company’s servants, they were sorry to see them go. 
The Mogul Viceroy of the Bengal district actually wrote 
to Charnock at Fort St. George and asked him to come 
back. The Bombay station seems to have acted as go- 
betw r een or encouragement, and in fact a peace was 
patched up, although Charnock did not return to Sutanati 
until 1690, and upon favourable terms. These are w r orthy 
of notice; the English were allowed to settle upon pay¬ 
ment of three thousand rupees annually, instead of cus¬ 
toms dues. Then came shortly some local squabble which 
gave excuse for asking and obtaining permission to build 
a fort. This was granted and a certain specified area 
around the village for a rent of twelve hundred rupees 
annually became the English settlement, in the same 
sense as the island of Bombay and the Fort St. George 
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^ld its outlying area at Madras. These transactions wer^ 
probably the first plain sign that the Indian permanent 
land stations were inevitably slipping out of the control 
of the London Board or Court of Committees. 

Another very significant fact was that the new Fort 
that dominated the Hughli delta and guarded the thresh¬ 
old to by far the richest district and the only considerable 
transport system in India — that of the Ganges—was not 
named after any Christian saint, and had nothing to do 
with the early Tudor and Stuart Royal patrons of the 
Company. It was called Fort William, after William of 
Orange who had been called to the throne of the United 
Kingdom. Thus Charnock was paying a long distance 
compliment and testifying his loyalty to a ruler he can 
never have seen, and under whose rule he was destined 
to live only until 1692. Yet Charnock, in spite of our 
large ignorance about him, remains one of the principal 
figures in the Company’s story. It was his imagination 
and pertinacity that made the British hold on India some¬ 
thing more than a couple of naval stations—the type of 
superficial occupation no more important than that held 
by the Portuguese today. As we shall see, far greater 
figures, such as those of Robert Clive and Warren Hast¬ 
ings who followed in his footsteps, might never have 
found a foothold in India had he not gone on before. 
There was something about Charnock which cannot be 
stated in the simple fact that his meagre enclosure at 
Sutanati, half a century later than the founding of Brit¬ 
ish Madras and thirty years after the preliminaries for 
the cession of Bombay, was in less time than that to be¬ 
come infinitely larger and more important than the two 
together. Perhaps it is just because we know so little 
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t him. The very date of his birth is not given in the 
ictionary of National Biography, and his entry into the 
Company’s service occurs in the Minute book without 
remark, amid half a dozen others. He was very junior, 
and probably astonished the directorate at home by the 
things he did, his acute knowledge of local personalities 
and habits and the situation with which he confronted his 
masters in London. It is safe to say that they had not 
the least inkling of what he was about, and they must 
have been astonished indeed to find that, in a very short 
time, the temporary and several times abandoned site on 
the Hughli was growing out of all proportion to the old 
established and strategically safe ports they already pos¬ 
sessed. In fact we know that the earlier attempts at a 
foothold in the lower Ganges had been most ill-starred 
and that the factories there had been closed. It was the 
first permanent port to be rented, as if it were any other 
accommodation land, a new departure. And least of all 
would they have understood the curious semi-supernatural 
repute Charnock left behind him. He is the only man of 
his time remembered and quoted. It is said the St. John’s 
Church stands over the grave of the Hindu widow he was 
reputed to have married, and that he did (or even does) 
sacrifice a cock to her at certain times. Calcutta was his 
creation. No native or European power had ever consid¬ 
ered it as anything but an insignificant village in a swamp. 
The erection of Fort William was the first step from 
the chain of trading stations to the vast administrative 
empire. 

If it were not for this entry in the Minute book wc 
might almost conclude that Charnock was a legendary 
figure. This is how the natives regarded him, and it is 
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^from native accounts that most of our information is 
gleaned. There is nothing to show that he was born in 
England though the name is English enough. We can 
only conjecture the date of his birth, by aid of the prob¬ 
ability that he must have been at least twenty-one when 
he was made a member of the “Council of the Bay” in 
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1665. If this is a fair estimate he must have been born 
in 1644. But such details, of course, did not interest the 
natives among whom he chiefly lived and worked. For 
contrary to the life of the Company’s servants who dwelt 
within the fortified stations along the coast, Charnock 
seems to have been one of the few who penetrated far 
beyond the possibility of European protection and to have 
been well known to native traders and chieftains. He was 
reputed to have severed an iron chain stretched across 
the river to impede navigation with a single blow of his 
sword. Again, he is reported to have set fire to the whole 
face of the River Hughli with a burning glass. More 
credible perhaps is the story that he obtained his grant 
of land from Aurangzib by sending a European physi¬ 
cian to the Court at Delhi with the result that the Em¬ 
peror was cured of a carbuncle from which he was suffer¬ 
ing. Beyond these meagre conjectures and legends Char¬ 
nock remains a name, a shadow, a superstition. There 
is no portrait of him, no description of his person, only 
a few insignificant entries in the Company’s books. He 
cannot have inspired confidence in the hearts of the direc¬ 
tors in London, for they did nothing to support him or 
adopt his plans, but, on the contrary, appointed others 
to be his superiors and pursued projects against his ad¬ 
vice. If it is true that he was born in India, the fact may 
have been against him, and still more his Indian marriage, 
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Calcutta from Fort William 

From Hodge, "Travels in India’’ 
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What was the connection between the new Britain of 
William and Mary—with its complementary Revolution, 
so bloodless and orderly, its new mercantile outlook, with 
its Bank of England, foundation of all credit, and its 
cabinet government—and these remote fortified enclo¬ 
sures of a few hundred English-speaking people on the 
other side of the world? The plain answer, of course, is 
ships. The whole aspect of the Company’s affairs might, 
and in fact did change, but it remained then, as now, a 
business with a great hyphen in the middle between its 
directorate and its administration, on one side of the 
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world, and its scene of operations on the other. The 
hyphen might oscillate fractionally. We find the seat of 
the western presidency shifting from original but much 


too vulnerable Surat. We find the far southern factories 
at Bantam and other Malaysian places being abandoned 
and closed. The hyphen may contract as ships became 
faster and safer. But there it remained. Of what did it 
consist in detail? We know from the Minute book, that 
ships were built mainly in the Thames, either by or for 
the Company, we have a glimpse of the fitting out and 
provisioning of them. But we are now moving into a 
period when, if the men who sailed from the Downs 
to the East were no less heroic, they were cast in a less 
heroic mould, and threw shorter shadows across the his¬ 


tory book. We are no longer dealing with gallant Lan¬ 
caster, and wise Sir Josia Child, but with a series of 
shiploads of humble writers and servants of the Company, 
who, for all their general anonymity, were the stuff of 
which Clive and Warren Hastings were made. Those 
were two well-known exceptions. A far more average view 
of that voyage is provided by the hitherto unpublished 
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$rrd quite unknown journal of Henry Dobyns, who began 
to write home to his father in September, 1697, from 
Fort St. George. 

This and many another faded journal and bundle of 
letters lying in the halls and manor houses of England, 
often forgotten and unedited, enable us to form some 
idea of the progress the Company’s communications with 
their eastern possessions had made during a hundred 
years of chequered history. Such a young man as was 
then being recruited to go out and administer the Com¬ 
pany’s affairs no longer went filibustering after the model 
of Drake. The ship in which such a one sailed was now 
more or less standardised in build and equipment, and 
made the voyage as a unit in a large fleet of merchantmen, 
not only destined for the East Indies, but for the West. 
The total number of such a fleet in the manuscript before 
us is no less than a hundred sails, and a very fine sight it 
must have provided, all that crowd of painted hulls and 
pale canvas, crowding the narrow waters between the 
Isle of Wight and the mainland in the May sunshine of 
the year 1697. This is a useful date to have fallen upon 
for the account of an eye witness, because it brings to us 
vividly the additional risk to which the Company’s under¬ 
takings were subject. Not only was it necessary to wait 
for a favourable wind but the state of politics in Europe 
was such that this immense and rich prize which the 
fleet constituted was likely to be the prey of the warships 
and privateers of the countries with which Britain was 
at war. However, in spite of "the horrid conspiracy 
against the King’s Person” (by which is probably meant 
the Assassination Plot of that year) the ship that carried 
our informant was able to get away after some difficulty 
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Iso is a fact. It is not even clear if his alleged wife 
ecame a Christian, and was bound to him by the rites of 
the Anglican Church, or if he had gone through some 
Hindu rite with her. It is characteristic of the Company 
that this was the man who, without the support of the 
Court of Directors, changed the whole direction of the 
Company’s policy. It was due to him that the Company 
changed from a semi-piratical organisation, based on a 
chain of ports and looking for trade to the tropical islands 
of Malaya, to a great territorial venture stretching far 
up the rich basin of the navigable waterway of the Ganges. 
He made modern Calcutta possible. The Court of Direc¬ 
tors were all against it. How he did it, no one knows. Did 
he flood the river with oil and set it alight? Did 
he invest himself with an almost religious significance in 
native eyes ? There is no answer. But there is Calcutta. 

Thus, while the political and social scene shifted dra¬ 
matically at home, miles away in distance, months away 
in time, the East India Company’s trading stations had 
come to be Bombay, Fort St. George at Madras, and Fort 
William on the Hughli. Just as half a century earlier, 
the Portuguese for a variety of reasons had dropped 
out of the running, and we hear but little more of them, 
so now it is the turn of the Dutch. Actually Fort Wil¬ 
liam was on the seaward side of their Hughli factory, 
at Chinsura. And prophetically, beside Chinsura lay 
Chandernagore, the port of the French East India Com¬ 
pany. 

It is, of course, coincidence, but it is a most convenient 
one that these events, and the turn of history happen to 
fall just at the dawn of the eighteenth century. 
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/With her anchors, and joined the fleet in the Engfr 
Channel about St. Helen’s Point. She found the mer¬ 
chantmen escorted by “8 or 9 ffrigates and 2 fire ships” 
and a day later, another frigate, the Princess Anne , joined 
them with several more merchantmen. The convoy system 
so ably used during the World War seems to have been 
well understood, and very necessary, for the crucial point 
about all East India voyages was that the route began 
by passing the whole stretch of the western coasts of 
France, then and for a hundred years almost continu¬ 
ously an adversary, and hardly less inimical Spain. Thus 
we need not be surprised to find that only three days 
later, still within sight of the English shore, a squadron 
of some 15 ships was sighted to windward, that is to 
say, the dangerous side, as naval manoeuvring then went. 
The visibility was bad, but from the build of the ships 
it was immediately concluded to be the force of the 
French Admiral Nesmond. Drums beat to quarters, and 
our innocent civilian writer found himself ordered to be 
prepared to fight. The captain of his ship, the Sampson , 
seems to have had little inclination to do so and tried to 
fall away to leeward, so that in case of an engagement 
he could run for one of the English ports. However, a 
gale sprang up and brought the doubtful vessels closer. 
They were then discovered to be three English diird-raters 
(warships of two gun-decks carrying 60 guns or less), a 
fire-ship, and some West India warships, whatever they 
may have been. 

After this alarm the fleet left the Lizard Point in Corn¬ 
wall. “We gazed at it as long as we could, greedily catch¬ 
ing at the last sight of any part of our native country, 
where we reflected we had left so many endearing en- 
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fnents,” the young man noted, not without a lump 
in his throat. 

The ships moved out into the celebrated Biscay 
weather, cables were unbent and boats got in, and per¬ 
haps the young man had not much leisure to speculate 
on his somewhat doubtful chances of seeing the Eng¬ 
lish coast again. And still less on the following days when 
two engagements took place within his sight, a privateer 
of ten guns having attacked a vessel of the “Guinea'' 
fleet (that is, the body of ships bound for the ports used 
by the African Company) carrying fourteen guns, to 
whom the warship Kingfisher was sent to assist. 

Next day five vessels bound for New England left the 
convoy, but were soon replaced by three English cruisers 
and a “Holland" merchant of forty guns whom they 
had found engaged with two privateers of twenty-six 
and thirty-six guns which had “the Prudence to leave 
her at the sight of assistance." 

It now seems to have been felt that the more dangerous 
parts had been passed and on June 7th after nearly three 
weeks in company the convoy began to disperse, the West 


India fleet in one direction and the “Canary" fleet in 
another, each under appropriate escort, while the vessels 
such as the Sampson destined for the East Indies kept 
company with the Guinea fleet, and after a day or two 
lost sight of the others. 

The Commodore then called a consultation of all the 
captains, and explained his intention of calling at “The 
Maderas" for recruits and stores. To this the East India 
captains demurred, stating that it was contrary to their 
orders. The Commodore was equal to the occasion and 
demanded an account of the water and beer carried by 
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;'ach ship, and on receiving this requisitioned so muffi 
from each ship. This the captains seem to have agreed 
to, rather than make the proposed call. 

The fleet now emerged from the zone of Biscay 
weather and on sighting Cape St. Vincent picked up the 
northeasterly trades, so helpful to vessels making the old 
long East India voyage by the Cape. The nature of these 
winds seems to have struck our young diarist, for he 
records that the pace was so even and the sea so calm 
that a ship’s boat might have accompanied the vessel. 
He adds feelingly that the steady breeze was also most 
welcome in tempering the “insufferable heat” and anyone 
who has sailed in these latitudes will sympathise with 
him. The fleet seems to have run down to the Cape Verde 
Islands at a pace of forty leagues a day. Shoals of por¬ 
poises were sighted and the sailors tried to impose on 
his landsman’s credulity by telling him that these pic¬ 
turesque beasts were the harbingers of bad weather, but 
he had sense enough to doubt it. Thus they came to those 
cloudy and dubious regions that lie about the Canaries, 
and here the Commodore made further excuses to land. 
He was dissuaded, and the fleet coasted along the shore of 
Teneriffe, causing great consternation apparently, as our 
informant records that beacons were lighted all along 
the heights. A further consultation was held, as the East 
India captains seem still to have felt that they were being 
taken too much out of their direct course, and some 
made up their minds to strike out direct to the Cape of 
Good Hope “without so much civility as firing a gun or 



showing colours.” 

But one of the frigates had lost her topmast and the 
Sampson broke a stay of the mainmast. These minor 
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repaired, the lessened convoy proceeded “and on 
file 19th of July, fifty-seven days from the Isle of Wight, 
supposed themselves to cross the Equinoctial line.” Here 
they saw the “Magdela Clouds,” part of the Milky Way, 
“they are fixed and appear like two small clouds of a 
duskish light or rather a heap of small stars.” 

Meanwhile we get some notion of yet another side of 
the East India voyage. For we read, “On the 28th Mr. 
John Hunter, writer, dyed of a Consumption accom- 
panyed by a fistula in ano. The Captain buried him that 
evening and fired 6 guns.” The merchant vessels now 
began to consult the warships of the escort as to the 
possibility of being convoyed as far as the Cape, but 
this was eventually decided as impracticable, and on 
August nth the Sampson and others “bore up under 
the Commodore’s stern, and gave him three cheers and 
fired 9 guns.” 

They were now reduced to three sail. The risks they 
took seem extraordinary. They mistook the nautical 
reckoning entirely and lost a dozen men during the rough 
weather encountered, and which left them on September 
3rd in sight of Tristan da Cunha and Galaice, with its 
snow-covered peak. The landing was too difficult and the 
navigation much impeded, and during the long eastward 
course the ships were now obliged to set, sickness over¬ 
took the crews and so many men died that passengers 
and officers were obliged to do foremast duty, hauling 
on the ropes and so forth. The Sampson split her sprit- 
sail and snapped her maintopsail-yard, while the sail 
was blown out of the bolt ropes. The mizzen-yard gear 
gave way and only the awning beams prevented it from 
killing the captain and chief mate. At length on Septem- 
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per 24th they sighted two little hills, “11 leagues awl 
east by south.” This proved to be “Saldinis Bay, a point 
some 24 or 25 leagues from Table Bay, and a place well 
stored with provisions except good water, which alone 
prevented the Dutch from settling there.” 

Thus at last they had reached the half-way house, and 
saw land birds, Menganeludes or ‘Velvet sleeves,” human 
habitation, and even comparative civilisation, after 134 
days at sea. 

The place to which the young writer of the East India 
Company thus came is only recognisable to us by the awk¬ 
wardness of the weather and the difficulties of navigation, 
and by the commanding outline of the “Lion’s Rump” 
and the “ridge of vast high mountains which (our nar¬ 
rator tells us) yielded a very pleasing prospect.” The place 
was still called Cape Bona Esperan^a and had an evil 
reputation. From Cape Auquilles to Cape Falso (one of 
which retains its Spanish name and the other an angli¬ 
cised version) the ship Sampson was in difficulties, and 
when she, at last, entered the harbour (“the form of this 
bay is Oval” says young Mr. Dobyns) they found that the 
south side shoaled, and the ground was foul and rocky, 
so that “the northern passage is reckoned more dangerous 
to those unacquainted than the southern.” Nor can they 
have been greatly encouraged by the sight of a “dutch 
ship of 6 or 700 tunn blown from its anchors and now 
lying there a wreck.” Their own plight was serious 
enough. Thirty-six of the men had died and seventy were 
sick and it was necessary to obtain help from their old 
consorts, the Charles and Dorr ell, from whom they had 
parted at the Canaries, and who had arrived sixteen days 
previously, and also from one of the Company’s ships. 
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ary homeward bound from Fort St. George, which 
she^had left eight months before, but during which time 
she had been detained by the death of the chief mate, 
upon which supervened a mutiny. 

A queer atmosphere brooded over the place, natural 
perhaps to a station then so remote from Europe, in 
which the small groups and ship’s companies of Euro¬ 
peans, made common cause. As the Sampson came to 
anchor, she fired eleven guns as a salute to the Dutch 
Governor, and her captain was deeply insulted at receiv¬ 
ing but nine in reply. So grave was the breach of man¬ 
ners that the Governor subsequently apologised and * ex-* 
cused it alledging that it being his Birthday, probably 
the gunner might have been disordered with liquor. 
Actually, of course, it was a Dutch colony, but there 
seems to have been already at that date a preponderance 
of British ships and that meant, of course, Company s 
ships, owing to the monopoly. But outside the Dutch fort 
and a few surrounding buildings, the native population, 
then and long after called Hottentots, filled the back¬ 
ground. The Dutch had had the place for nearly fifty 
years and seem to have instituted a system under which 
normal trading with tobacco, brandy, knives, and so on 
had been forbidden and settlers had to till their land or 
perish. This extended as far as villages forty miles in¬ 
land, and had already produced fine crops of European 
fruit and vegetables, and the wine "of a very grateful 
taste in which and in colour it is not unlike to Rhenish.” 
Oxen and sheep were there and partridges and pheas¬ 
ants and “Physical herbs of extraordinary natures both 
to correct ill humours of the body and to expel poisons. 
But “io or 12 leagues eastward was a ridge of hills said 
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UNEXPECTED AND UNWELCOME EMPIRE 
1698-1757 


T he ships that sailed via the Cape to the Company’s 
three forts, Bombay, Fort St. George at Madras, 
Fort William at Calcutta, and to the minor fac¬ 
tories had taken the news of the accession of William and 
Mary, and these tidings had no doubt already impressed 
the Company’s servants in the East with the fact that that 
event, although a bloodless Revolution, was far from be¬ 
ing a mere succession of one King by another. It was 
rather that a new period had succeeded an older one. The 
change in the general outlook at home was reflected in 
the veering of the Company’s policy, and in fact the chang¬ 
ing of its very character. Among the other things which 
marked the new regime was the setting up of the Bank 
of England. The direct effect upon the Company’s daily 
work was not perhaps very marked at first, but gradually 
a subtle change was visible. For the Bank of England, 
however slowly it might win its way into favour, and 
however much capital party politicians might make of it, 
meant sooner or later than men left off keeping their 
easily handled wealth, gold and other precious metal and 
substances, in an iron box under the bed, as we know 
Pepys did. Instead they kept it at the Bank, and very 
soon the original depositions were lost sight of amid 
transactions which were mere written records in books 
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/"account. In short, credit had been born. The change 
is so subtle, took place so gradually that it is hard to 
describe. Its effects were soon plain, and were destined 
to be far reaching. Little by little the merchant ceased 
to be a man living next door to, or over, his warehouse, 
stored with goods. Sooner or later the East India Com¬ 
pany, a kind of sum total and symbol of the largest scale 
activities of London merchants, was bound to follow this 
modification, and to become, what in fact we shall see it 
did become, not a body trading in tangible materials at all, 
but an administrative system. 

Such a reflection would have astonished its earlier 
officers who kept its affairs in what must seem to us a 
state of intolerable muddle, if not actual defalcation. 

We may perhaps overlook the tone in which much of 
the Company's correspondence was conducted, although 
Sir William Foster quotes instances of a certain asperity 
which hardly conduced to good relations between the 
India House and its overseas stations: 


... voluminous in words, and haughty, vain, and unman¬ 
nerly expressions, such as it becomes not any of you to sub¬ 
scribe nor us to receive, yet it is so empty of substantial 
matter relating to our business that we find very few particu¬ 
lars in it that need or deserve our answer other than such 
are offensively and were pertinently mentioned.... 


And further: 

Before we get off this, we must note to you that it is 
very strange and monstrous that severally in your particular 
letters to us as private persons you should write with so 
much difference and obsequiousness as we neither desire 
nor expect, and yet to the Court in general should address 
yourself in such an affronting and unmerchantable style as 
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be full of lions, tigers, bears, rhinoceroses of a 
gious size who seldom came near the town.” 


Where did young Mr. Dobyns go? To Fort St. George, 
at what we now call Madras, for he dated his letter home 
from thence. But we hear no more of him. It is more 
than likely that he died, and never again saw the father 
to whom he wrote in so respectful a tone, with such ample 
detail. He does not seem to have been greatly interested 
in Madras when he got there. The months of voyaging 
had already, it appears, wrought a change in him. When 
at last, across the surf, he saw the arid coast, the few 
low and long white-walled buildings, the stockade, the 
trees that were never green as the trees in the England 
he had left, he seems to have taken it all very much for 
granted. Perhaps he felt subconsciously that it would be 
his last resting place. 

We know, however, from plenty of other sources what 
it must have been like. He and the majority of his sort 
died. The graveyards of Madras and Calcutta are full of 
the stones on which the brief details, the (often) Latin 
inscription, are growing illegible. Henry Dobyns anyhow 
cannot have gone to Calcutta which did not then exist. 
He went to the old closed-in station of Madras, a mere 
building on or above the beach, whose real justification 
was military, or more exactly naval expediency. He must 
soon have found out, as a greater than he who was to 
follow him to that very spot, the real secret of Madras. 
Those steaming grey skies, that impossible hinterland to 
which it was hard to go, and in which it was impossible 
to stay, that forbidding beach and the ever alert lines of 
fortification above it could only mean one thing. Madras 
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o good. It wasn't the real centre of the calico trade, 
t had no use for Norwich-woven wool fabrics, very little 
for the metals. It had a voracious appetite for men and 
money. For two centuries the real export from Britain 
to Madras was men and money. The men died, the money 
was spent. What did Madras give in return? Naval se¬ 
curity, a base for operations, a means of fighting the 
French. That was what young Robert Clive found out, 
when he came there, half a century later, and was nearly 
made an end of by the victorious French, and had to 
blacken his face and run and hide, and so successfully that 
he lived to fight another day. And half a century later 
still a young man possibly greater than Clive came there, 
sick of Irish politics and badly organised military ex¬ 
peditions in Europe. He was Colonel Wellesley and was 
to be known as Duke of Wellihgton. He knew what to 
do with Madras. He made it a base for the conquest of 
Mysore, the taking of Seringapatam, the subjection of 
the Mahrattas. We shall come to that. But Henry 
Dobyns? No, he was of the sort that perished, never 
wrote home again, but became part of the price Britain 
has paid for India. 
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comes not any man of breeding to write to his equal, 
shall conclude this paragraph with telling you that no man 
living in our service, whatever it be, shall write to us such 
kind of language again with impunity. 


This was to the “guardian” agent and council at 
Madras, and they must have been unrepentant, for years 
later it was necessary to remonstrate: 


You are very ready and frequent in reprehending our con¬ 
duct, and if you could advise us to amend it, we should be 
willing to hear you or any other well-minded person, it 
being our own interest to manage all things for the Com¬ 
pany's most advantage as well as for the honour and interest 
of our sovereign and our native country. But your exceptions 
to our conduct are so very impertinent and silly that we 
wonder the lower end of your Council are not ashamed to 
set their hands to such slight arguments. 

All very well, but how did they actually “manage all 
things for the Company's most advantage?” In 1668 at 
least the cashier failed to produce the sum required to pay 
certain customs, £10,000 had been lent or deposited with 
Atwell the goldsmith-banker of the new type, which was 
to suffer so severely from Charles II’s view as to Royal 
privilege. Less excusably £3,000 was in the hands of Sir 
Josia Child, £6,500 with another director and after all 
that there was a mere deficit that ran to thousands. A 
little later the Company availed themselves of yet another 
banker-goldsmith, Backwell, but this seems to have been 
more in connection with the provision of bullion to 
finance their purchases in the East, a perpetual trouble 
which in the long run was to be the downfall of the 
Company, in one direction. The opening of the Bank of 
England, with whom the Company soon had an account 
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ljunction with the new rivals that were arising, did 
iething at least to help in keeping better order within 
the office. The other and final disadvantage under which 
the Company was doomed to labour to the last was its 
Monopoly. 

In William's reign, as so continually before, the outside 
public burst in upon the privilege of the India trade. 
But this time it was no mere filibustering friend of the 
King's, or even some individual ship's captain abusing 
his privileges. Those days were over. In this far more 
sophisticated London of the last years of the Company's 
first century of life this permanent menace took a much 
more dangerous form. 

A number of merchants, seeing the doubt which the 
Revolution had cast on the Charter of Charles II, and 
knowing the financial need of the Government, formed a 
new Company, which, in exchange for privileges similar 
to and infringing those of the old, offered to lend the 
Treasury £2,000,000 at 8 per cent. The old Company 
offered to increase its capital to £1,500,000 and to lend 
£700,000 at 4 per cent. Parliament favoured the new 
Company, as a result of what inducements and intrigues 
it is easy to imagine without considering them in detail. 
But there were other factors. The old Company had been 
all too successful in importing Indian woven goods, and 
the interests of the great Spitalfields weaving community 
in East London had been seriously damaged. Riots, 
pamphlets and a long Parliamentary warfare ensued. 
Meanwhile, some say deliberately, the Company by fail¬ 
ing to pay a recently imposed tax forfeited its Charter 
and had to obtain a new one. The new grant widened 
the basis of membership, already an anachronism, but 
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leather and warfare, sickness and accident. Still, wf 
exceptional bad years, the trade increased and it is now 
said that the Company in the eighteenth century required 
thirty ships for one year’s trade. The voyage out and 
back took nearly two years. 

This is perhaps typical of what was happening to the 
Company altogether. The old chancy argosies had been 
replaced by a regular “service,” something which the 
average man of business expected to go on, allowing for 
the changed conditions of two centuries, much as we 
expect trains and boat services to run. The administra¬ 
tion had to be remodelled. 

Formerly, the domestic organization had been con¬ 
trolled by a Cashier General and Assistant Cashier Gen¬ 
eral, who had three clerks, apparently for office routine 
under them. This department was henceforth called the 
Department of the Treasury, and was controlled by a 
Chief Treasurer, who had a Deputy and four clerks. The 
bookkeeping had been done formerly by an Accountant 
General with two Assistants and four clerks. This was 
converted into the Accountant’s office with fourteen clerks, 
whose salaries ranged from £20 to £125 annually. The 
previous Secretary had had two assistants, but from this 
date he was to have four clerks. There were numer¬ 
ous smaller jobs in the warehouses, both those adjoining 
the premises, and those by the waterside, and instead of 
a doorkeeper, there came to be two Ushers and a mes¬ 
senger, who presumably did the “chucking out” of un¬ 
ruly members, for there is no trace of the Beadle of 
early days. However this may be, we can see well enough 
why the Company, at last masters in their own house in 
every sense of the word, determined to rebuild. 
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^*^re we must pause, for in the interval between the 
amalgamation of the old and new Companies, and the 


rebuilding of India House, there intervened an extraor¬ 
dinary incident, but one for which the very existence 
of the East India Company may have been said to have 
been at least in part to blame. It was not the only monop¬ 
olistic Company trading under special privileges, with 
districts far overseas. Besides it were the African and 
the Hudson's Bay companies. Perhaps it was as an attempt 
to copy the prosperity of these well-established corpoia 
tions that in January, 1720, there was laid before the 
House of Commons the project for the South Sea Com¬ 



pany. 

Of course this scandalous proposal was not based on 
anything like the solid foundation of the older chartered 
companies which had each of them fifty years or more of 
steady trade behind them. When the worst has been said 
against any of them, the fact remains that Hudson s Bay 
was and still is one of the richest and least exploited of 
the large remote portions of the earth s sut face, and the 
African Company and East India Company were con¬ 
cerned in genuine if sometimes peculiar and not always 
wise trade in tangible merchandise, and did for long 
periods pay a sufficient dividend. The South Sea Com¬ 
pany had none of these justifications. Yet when its in¬ 
evitable and speedy crash came the great Robert Walpole 
had to be summoned from his gardening and his pictures, 
at Houghton in Norfolk, to carve some sort of order and 
sense out of the crazy chaos of Britain's first and greatest 
financial panic. We are not concerned here with his first 
and abortive attempt to regularise the situation, but with 
his second, made at the close of that fateful year. This 
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lis did not quiet the opposition. The Company th< 
stopped an interloping ship trading in its privileged 
waters. Thus the fresh offer of the old Company to find 
the £2,000,000 the Treasury required was too late. The 
new Company also obtained a Charter and sent out its 
own ambassador, Norris, to the Court of Aurangzib, the 
Mogul Emperor, and even furnished rival Presidents in 
the three administrative areas the old Company con¬ 
trolled. Norris was unsuccessful, but the Indian public 
in the various ports used by the English were treated 
to a series of regular faction fights, the new Company's 
President at Surat tearing down the old Company's flag, 
the new Company’s representative at Masulipatam on the 
Carnatic coast abusing his opposite member (who, to 
make the matter more poignant, was a relative) at Ma¬ 
dras, while at newly established Fort William, a kind of 
joint board of representatives of the two rival bodies was 
tried. At Bombay, Sir John Gayer was made Governor 
and Waite, of the new Company, President, at Surat. 

The Indian authorities could make nothing of this 
quarrel from the other side of the world, but they were 
persuaded to give credit to the new Company whose 
emissaries were given the rank of Consul. These were 
all discharged members of the old Company, but did not 
hesitate to accuse their former associates of all sorts of 
irregular acts, mainly of piracy. In fact, the constant 
jealousy and suspicion which we have noticed as being 
characteristic of the members of the mercantile com¬ 
munity in London who were not members of the Com¬ 
pany, seems at this period to have been transferred or 
spread to the Indian stations, and in ironic comment on 
it, local Indian potentates first arrested the old Company’s 
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l£presentatives, and then some of those of the new. All 
this time, the original quarrel was being carried on in 
London. For while on the one hand, the old Company 
was in bad odour and the new one managed to obtain 
Parliamentary recognition; on the other, the new one 
had obtained its somewhat facile initial success by mak¬ 
ing promises which laid it open to an insidious form of 
attack. For having claimed great virtue for opening the 
trade of the Indies to everyone (its associates were not 
bound to use it as the means for their ventures, but might 
if they liked trade independently under certain conditions 
attaching to their membership) it was impossible to re¬ 
fuse a subscription of £315,000 made by members of the 
old Company who were thus enabled to secure their posi¬ 
tion and even to demand a renewal of their privileges. 
In fact the old Company defended itself with such ability, 
and possessed so many advantages of early settlement, 
experience, and strong City backing that, by 1702, an ac¬ 
commodation was reached and, although it took seven 
years to straighten out the tangled scheme of amalgama¬ 
tion, in 1709, the two rivals (as on all those earlier occa¬ 
sions when Courteen and so many others had attempted 
to break in upon the Company's privileges) became one. 
Earl Godolphin arranged and Parliament passed an Act. 

On March 23, 1709 the Court of Directors of the thus 
United Company met. 

The members who came in from the new Company 
could not fail to be thankful for one thing—their wan¬ 
derings had ceased. The old Company had never lost its 
hold on the premises in Leadenhall Street, over-crowded 
and actually unsafe as these had long become. There are 
constant records of pilfering and robbery, and efforts 
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Vo keep unauthorised persons out of the premises, 
authorised ones in the portions of the building in which 
they had legitimate business. There is more than one 
unexpected dismissal and a suicide of a watchman which 
may have related to some matter of discipline. Still, the 
old Company had an office, and had even purchased a 
small extension of the garden behind the main building, 
to build warehouses. But after the settlement of 1709, 
the United Company felt strong enough to treat with the 
Lord Craven who had succeeded the original lessor of 
their premises, and in 1710 a price of £4,000 was agreed, 
and £3,500 paid as an instalment of the purchase money. 
The Company became owners of India House. This must 
have seemed a most satisfactory step to the newly added 
members, for their “new” Company had been housed in 
a variety of places, mainly the splendid but not always 
convenient halls of London livery companies. They had 
held their first meeting— to gather in the £2,000,000 grant 
to the Government of 1698 by means of which they ob¬ 
tained sanction for their projects—in the Mercers’ Hall. 
They then hired the Skinners’ Hall at £250. These halls, 
of course, were not in constant use by their members, 
and were leased subject to the owners being able to avail 
themselves of the accommodation on certain important 
occasions—such as Lord Mayor’s Day then held, if pos¬ 
sible, with more pomp than now, and the Election Day. 
Even with these exceptions, the “new” Company had 
needed more room, and seems to have used the Leather- 
sellers’ Hall (which must have brought them into very 
unfortunate propinquity with their rivals of the old Com¬ 
pany, whose premises were only a few doors distant). 
Then they hired Merchant Taylors’ Hall and this seems 
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^ sufficed until the union of the two Companies. 
The mere increase in personnel and in the establish¬ 
ment and extra trade the new Company brought into, the 
•amalgamation was not the only cause of the decision the 
United Company soon arrived at, to rebuild the whole 
premises. In any case, the old Company by itself could 
hardly have gone on in the town house of Lord Craven. 
The trade was increasing in scope and bulk. During the 
sixteen-eighties, for instance, sixteen East Indiamen, as 
the Company’s ships were now called, were built, rang¬ 
ing in size from 900 to 1,300 tons. Many of these must 
have been constructed under the peculiar arrangement 
which had been in force ever since the closing of the 
Company’s yard at Deptford, half a century earlier, un¬ 
der which directors, more or less openly, built ships for 
sale to the Company. Under the scheme of amalgama¬ 
tion this was forbidden. Subsequently ships were built 
by outside parties who sold the command to a captain 
who had henceforward a legal right in the command, 
and could sell or transfer it. The relationship of the Com¬ 
pany to their vessels was one of hire at a fixed rate for 
a guaranteed number of tons. The captain had also, be¬ 
sides pay and allowances, the right to fifty tons of freight 
on the outward voyage and twenty on the return, for in 
the eighteenth century as formerly, it had never been 
found possible to export a bulk of goods equal to those 
which would come back on the return journey. Thus the 
post of captain was a profitable one, and figures such 
as f 12,000 are quoted as being the captain’s personal 
profit of a single voyage. On the other hand risks were 
great. The voyage, as we have seen by the narrative of 
Henry Dobyns, was long, exposed to every chance of 
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ibodied a proposal that the East India Company shou 
take over £9,000,000 South Sea stock. It is true that he 
suggested with equal effrontery that the Bank of England 
should take over an equal amount. For once, he did not 
carry the country with him, as he usually did. But in this 
case Parliament would not vote for the measures he pro¬ 
posed, for, had they been carried, the English Laws of 
those days did not contain any procedure for making the 
two corporations shoulder the burden he had designated 
theirs—not that Walpole had ever hesitated about the 
legality of it—but somehow the project lapsed. The 
lawyers in the Courts could not be made to obey him, as 
the members of Parliament could have been. 


Sl 


So the East India Company was saved, at least for a 
time. It came to occupy its curious midmost position 
among the great trading companies, the trading com¬ 
panies to which the present dissemination of the English 
language, and the extent of British overseas dominions 
and shipping are far more due,* than to any deliberate 
plan of a Government at Whitehall. 

For it was destined to outlive the South Sea Company 
by nearly a century and a half, and was always a far 
more genuine concern than the other. It outlived, too, the 
African Company which never penetrated far from the 
Guinea Coast. This may have brought home a certain 
amount of treasure, of rare fruits and substances, but its 
chief activity must have lain in the capture and transport 
of Negroes for work in the West Indian plantations, and 
it soon disappeared from the list. 

The East India Company was destined, however, to 
be beaten by its slightly junior rival, the Hudson’s Bay 
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'ompany. This body received its Charter in 1670 and 
had, moreover, Royalty among its early directors—a far 
more helpful circumstance than merely having a Royal 
patron liable to exaction and to change by death or re¬ 
bellion, from which the East India Company so fre¬ 
quently suffered. 

Not that the Hudson’s Bay Company was without its 
troubles both permanent and temporary. The Charter of 
the Adventurers into Hudson’s Bay was granted to 
Rupert, Prince Palatine, the well-known cavalry com¬ 
mander who had fought so hard in the Stuart interest 
throughout the Parliamentary Wars. The permanent 
difficulty was the nature of the territory over which 
trading rights were granted. It was frozen sea and forest 
for a considerable portion of the year. Yet it may be 
doubted if the considerable difficulties this circumstance 
involved were really any more an impediment to profit¬ 
able trading than tire scarcity and the precarious nature 
of good harbours with which the East India Company 
had to contend. If these drawbacks may be taken as 
equally onerous for both institutions, there is nothing 
else similar in the two ventures. For the Hudson’s Bay 
territory was no ancient empire, with a jealous ^elf-con¬ 
tained trade of its own, shifty money lenders, and un¬ 
stable chieftains. It was populated by sparse tribes of 
natives who were already popularly called “Indians” ow¬ 
ing to the mistaken belief of original discoverers that 
they had touched the shores of India by a westerly route. 
The whole project in fact had been born of the notion 
that some way could be found into the Pacific Ocean, 
and thus attack the Spanish sources of wealth. Yet Hud¬ 
son’s Bay was no Golconda and the notion of finding 
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►ulous mineral wealth soon faded from its objects. 
Even in the original Charter the wide differences between 
this western venture, and anything that was hoped for 
from the Indies, is plain enough. The monopoly was 
granted over the fishing of whales, sturgeons, and other 
Royal fishes and it is true that there followed “all mines 
royal discovered, or undiscovered of gold, silver, gems 
and precious stones. ,, Yet this cannot have been much 
more than a pious hope, for in 1567 Henry Lane, a 
traveller, was telling all London about the beauty, com¬ 
fort and profit of the furs which were destined to be 
one of the mainstays of the Company's business. “They 
are for our climate, wholesome, delicate, grave, and 
comely, expressing dignity, comforting age, and of long 
continuance, and better with small cost to be preferred 
than those new silks, shags, and rags wherein a great 
part of the wealth of the land is hastily consumed.” 

Here then was a direct opposition between the great 
eastern monopoly and the great western one. The furs 
were there, it only remained to get them. That involved 
fighting the French who were in early days more thickly 
settled along the St. Lawrence, as may be seen to this 
day. Here again, the fate of the Hudson's Bay Company 
is not unlike that of the East India Company. The Peace 
of Utrecht of 1713 ended one phase of the long struggle 
and under it Hudson's Bay, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, 
were formally confirmed to Britain, and the Company's 
Charter reviewed and renewed. But it was not until 
Canada had passed finally under British dominion that 
the fate of the Company was at all certain and, in fact, 
it was in 1821 when the possession of the Company might 
seem reasonably assured. 
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for exploration, gradually opened up a great empty terri¬ 
tory, by trade and organisation so continuous and steady 
that it remains to this day. It never excited the rivalries, 
foreign or domestic, that have dogged the footsteps of 
the East India Company. Either from its early associa¬ 
tion with Rupert, or from the lack of a parliamentary 
lobby involved in its interests, it was never subject to the 
enmity, greed and interference with which the East India 
Company had to contend and which caused so many 
vexatious infringements and renewals of its Charter. 

The directorate of the East India Company, after its 
recovery from the South Sea mix-up, breathed more 
freely, we may well imagine, and began to consider seri¬ 
ously the question of increased accommodation. They 
purchased one or two small adjoining properties, but by 
1725 it had been determined to make a clean sweep of 
the involved jig-saw puzzle of dwelling-houses, gardens, 
yards, and warehouses. The architect chosen was appar¬ 
ently a “gentleman,” by which is meant a person of inde¬ 
pendent means and some social pretensions. His name 
was Theodore Jacobsen, and Sir William Foster 1 says 
that he also designed the Foundling Hospital for Cap¬ 
tain Coram which was one of the sights of London until 
its recent demolition, and the Royal Hospital for Sailors 
at Haslar. The name “architect” meant something rather 
different in those days. There were no general contrac¬ 
tors, the different stages of the work being given out to 
the appropriate tradesmen direct. Jacobsen himself was 
rewarded (in addition to the proper fee?) by a present, 
not of plate as had been proposed, but of a ring, at 
1 In Old East India House . 
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request. Its value was two hundred guineas. A “sur¬ 
veyor,” apparently what we should call a Clerk of the 
Works, was paid £300 and a gratuity. The brick-laying, 
smith’s work, carpentering, painting, plumbing, plaster¬ 
ing, masonry, slating, came altogether to about £15,000. 
The Company’s offices were temporarily housed in Fen- 
church Street during the rebuilding which took three 
years. The resulting edifice had a frontage of seventy 
feet to Leadenhall Street. Some commentators thought 
it “narrow”. . . “not answerable to the grandeur of the 
house within” but “the offices and store-houses admir¬ 
ably well contrived, and the public hall and committee 
room scarce inferior to anything of the like nature in the 
City.” 

Others remarked that it was “nowise suited to the 
opulence of the Company.” It was, in fact, a narrow- 
fronted, deep building, with directors’ room, clerks’ 
offices, a public hall and courtyard, and a garden of sorts 
seems to have been retained, with a “goods entrance” in 
Lime Street. It was a lucky period in which to furnish 
and decorate a house. Never has English taste in such 
matters been better, and the India Office today holds a 
mantelpiece, pictures, statues, chairs, and tables which 
date from Jacobsen’s East India House. 

It may not be our business here to defend the East 
India Company from the faults with which it was 
charged. But in the twentieth century when welfare—by 
which is meant some public recognition and care for the 
wants of the less fortunate citizens of any group—is so 
continual and public a question, it is only fair to notice 
that the East India Company was an early example in 
looking after the humbler members of its administration. 
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have noticed that, in the first East India House, at 
"various times, several members of the staff were found 


accommodation under its roof, and due heed was paid 
to their natural feelings as to attendance during the 
Plague, and, on the other hand, to their responsibilities 
in case of fire. The staff of those days was “elected” 
annually, but shortly before the building of the second 
East India House this custom seems to have disappeared, 
and it was assumed that employment was permanent, 
subject to what were, at different periods, the normal 
customs of the right of dismissal or resignation. 

Before the seventeenth century had closed, regular 
hours of work had become customary, and in early days, 
a start was made at seven in the morning in summer, 
and eight in winter. The closing hour came to be seven 
in the evening. There seems always to have been a two- 
hour dinner interval, and in the enlightened eighteenth 
century, we find office hours reduced at each end of the 
day by an hour. There are some signs even then that the 
'mail day” rush so faipiliar to shipping offices now was 
looming ahead, for there seems to have been a proviso 
that the Accountant should signify when the day’s work 
was complete. Such were the strict rules, not, however, 
in view of the general habits of the time, unreasonable. 
Business in most big offices then went on as long as any¬ 
one would transact it, and comparison with Lloyd’s Assur¬ 
ance, and the Bank of England, shows that the Company 
was not out of line with the rest of similar offices. Holi¬ 
days were a matter of negotiation and required permis¬ 
sion of the Board, while absence without leave was pun¬ 
ished. But early in the eighteenth century a regular an¬ 
nual feast was instituted and was held for a hundred 
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rs until, in the nineteenth century, the expenditur! 
was diverted to a fund for widows and children. 

For a long while there had been regular days of clos¬ 
ing for balancing the books. There was no regular Pen¬ 
sion Fund in the early days, of course, but individual and 
deserving members of the staff were not unkindly treated, 
if the gifts, or in some cases, regular pensions granted 
have what would be called today a “charity” air. On the 
other hand, the staff was only human. We find various 
devices for ensuring regularity of work and conduct. 
For instance a porter at the drug warehouse was absent 
for months without leave. Again, a member of the staff 
is described as having been observed “to live in a post 
much beyond bis quality,” by “keeping a coach and ser¬ 
vants wearing livery.” His salary was but £30 a year, 
and the Court at first were charitably inclined to believe 
that his father made him an allowance. But when ques¬ 
tioned he declined to answer and he had to leave. On the 
whole, as in so many parallel institutions, the clerical 
work was bound to become stereotyped. The early clerks 
had been virtually apprentices bound to the heads of their 
departments, and serving at least for a period without 
pay. With these there was sometimes trouble, their mas¬ 
ters—for that is what their seniors in the service really 
were—took grave exception to their attending “stage 
plaies, dancing schools, tavernes and other publick 
houses,” prohibitions which, of course, appeared in so 
many of the contemporary apprenticeship bonds. But 
little by little the Company assumed control of its own 
officials. On the other hand, there crept in, naturally, 
continual and not always successful attempts to ensure 
punctuality. An attendance book was instituted fo: the 
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fif to sign on arrival and departure. The directors 
themselves \\ 7 €re even more strictly supervised and had 
to pay a fine for lateness or irregularity at Court meet¬ 
ings, while fees were regulated by attendance. When 
these checks proved insufficient every director was bound 
to deposit forty shillings from which his fines in this re¬ 
spect were deducted—and a further forty whenever he 
used up his “Caution money.” 

On the other hand there was in the India House the 
personal atmosphere that sweetened so many long hours 
and obscured the wide difference in fortune of employer 
and employed. Lord Berkeley whose family was so long 
connected with the business presented the Court with a 
silver teapot now to be seen at South Kensington Mu¬ 
seum, while Richard Sterne gave his fellow directors a 
coffee pot, which he would hardly have done had not 
the relations amongst them all been cordial. And what 
the humble employees of the place felt about it we may 
see as we go on—for the India House was the shelter as 
well as the taskmaster of more than one famous Eng¬ 
lishman. 

During all these changes the Minute books continued 
to be written up day by day, week by week, in mag¬ 
nificent copper plate. For not only were the seats on the 
directorate becoming almost hereditary, but the jobs in 
the office seem to have gone, if not from father to son, 
very often from one relative to another. The Cashier 
General of these early days of the eighteenth century 
was a certain Charles Du Bois, a descendant of one of 
those French Protestant families which, exiled from their 
native country, added so much character and ability to the 
land in which they took refuge. At least three others of 
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name figure in the Minute books, and this one heb 
office for thirty years. Assuming office as he did just on 
the amalgamation of the new and old Companies, he was 
the first Cashier of the Company to use a regular bank¬ 
ing account. (The old Company never had one, but the 
new Company had. Du Bois was Cashier General of the 
United Company which is here in question.) His first 
act was to borrow £100,000 from the Bank; no purpose 
is stated in the minutes, but it may well be that this was 
part of the settlement with the former rival which Earl 
Godolphin was just then, in 1708, bringing about. Du 
Bois also received instructions by resolution of the Board 
to keep his cash with the Bank in the modern manner. 

Let us see what sort of cargo the ships were bringing 
home to the United Company at this period of its his¬ 
tory. Here is a list of the goods taken from the Com¬ 
pany’s ship Howland and formally ordered for sale. This 
is taken at random, as being an unusually long and de¬ 
tailed list. It seems to contain a mention of most of the 
piece goods and woven stuffs then in transit. It runs: 




Allibanies, Bastaes, Carradarres, Chercomees Chints (!) 
Cossaes, Chucklas, Dorcas, Emertees, Ginghams, Gurrahs, 
Lackhouries, Lingees, Herba, Ferridans, Mulands, Nain¬ 
sooks, Neck clothes, Nillars, Penascoes, Photaes, Rowells, 
Seerbelties, Seerbands, Soosays, Taffatays, Taffatays Herba, 
Tanjeibs, Tepoys. 

Here we have one article, which native manufacturers 
have been induced to make up according to English 
ideas, and which are called Neck clothes. There are then 
Chints, Ginghams, Nainsooks, Taffatays, Tepoys, names 
of local manufactures—Chintz came from Patna on the 
Ganges—which have entered into the English language 
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are still used, with the exception of Tepoy, now 
archaic. The rest have disappeared for one reason or 
another, local events in some village of the Ganges Val- 
ley, or preferences and prejudices of London shopkeepers 
and weavers. And quite close to this cargo list is the 
record of another resolution showing one of the Com¬ 
pany’s perennial difficulties—for it determined for the 
hundredth time to prosecute persons engaged in clandes¬ 
tine trade. At the time Godolphin was engaged in his 
settlement, and the whole matter is very fully copied out 
in a special book. Appended to it is a list of the holdings 
of stock and it is interesting to note that the largest of 
these amounts, £28,000, is for one individual, though trust 
accounts, which may embrace some family accumulation, 
ran to much more. 

In 1710 another member of an old East India family 
—a Sir John Child— is given a special license to export 
coal to Fort St. George. The destination of the various 
ships the Company chartered was settled, oddly enough, 
by ballot. We find in 1713 for instance that half a dozen 
vessels were balloted for, in the proper form, by mem¬ 
bers of the directorate placing coloured balls, which they 
could cover with their hands, of course, in one, or other 
of the compartments of a box so contrived that, when 
the hand was inserted, the balls would be dropped into 
one of the several compartments, through holes too small 
to admit of their being withdrawn. When the operation 
was complete a drawer at the bottom of the box was 
opened, and the number which had fallen into the several 
compartments revealed. 

Another side-light on the nature of the Company’s 
trade is to be found, in October of that year, when it 
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^s/recorded that sixty slaves are to go to St. Helen; 

These apparently were African Negroes obtained by 
means before which the imagination halts, from the 
Guinea coast. 

On the other hand in 1714, the Company was benevo¬ 
lent, to an extent which it ceased to be in later years 
when French rivalry was more effective and persistent. 
For we find that the directors undertook to deliver six 
thousand livres, a sum which had apparently been sub¬ 
scribed in France, to French Missionaries in China. Or 
again, we find almost in the next line, a desire, if not to 
be honest, at least to keep within the regulations, for it 
is laid down that arms and ammunition are to be declared 
as goods, so as not to annoy the Customs officials. That 
these had to be propitiated we learn elsewhere from the 
fact that presents of spices were given to such of these 
officials “as have deserved it.” How necessary this some¬ 
times was we shall shortly see. 

The Company’s own servants did not always fare so 
well. For on January 10, 1715, there was a bitter outcry 
from the super-cargoes of the ship Marlborough. They 
had been promised space for certain goods on their own 
account, butts of wine and other things and (presumably 
the ship had come home fully laden) the accommodation 
had been denied them. The Court listened to their appeal, 
but it is not clear what recompense they were given. 

Three years later we find, on April 2nd, an entry 
which shows how necessary it was to keep on the right 
side of His Majesty’s Customs. For the Company learned 
with consternation that while their ship the Queen had 
been lying in the Downs, the “Surveyor” of the Port of 
Deal boarded her and broke open all the locks of her 
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hatches and compartments when the keys were not deliv¬ 
ered to him. What he expected to find, and if he found 
it, we are not told, and perhaps there were good reasons 
for not being too explicit in such a matter in a formal 
Minute book which might be called for in any lawsuit 
that might arise. The entry shows the need for strict¬ 
ness and caution. And some idea of the importance is 
given by an entry on September 20, 1721, when it ap¬ 
pears that the cheque for Customs duties reached the re¬ 
spectable figure of £152,179.12.1; exceptional perhaps, 
but impressive. 

As the 1720s draw on we find traces of the projected 
rebuilding and remodelling of the office. On June 26, 
I 7 2 3 » the old Queen’s Head tavern in Lime Street, which 
had been acquired, was cleared of its tenants. But on 
February 24, 1725, comes the long formal entry in which 
the Committee of the House (the word had by this time 
modified its meaning, and no longer signified a single 
individual, as it had in the seventeenth century, but had 
acquired its modern significance of a group or body of 
people), “and all that please” were summoned to con¬ 
sider plans of the House. On March 4th is the entry 
testifying to the fact already noted that Jacobsen’s plan 
was accepted and James appointed surveyor. How neces¬ 
sary these steps were can be seen from the entry of 
December 2, 1726, when it is ordered that the “Court 
Room be shored up.” Such was the decrepitude of the 
old City mansion. 

There are continual instances in these pages of the 
care the Company took of its employees. For Christian 
Forbes, mother of George Forbes, late seaman aboard 
the Cassandra, submitted a petition setting forth that her 
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Min was killed in an engagement with “Ye Pyrates" an 
praying that she might have the “usual gratuity.” Ex¬ 
actly what the “usual” gratuity was does not appear, for 
the Company, while not ungenerous, if capricious, in the 
amends it made to its servants and their dependants, had 
a complicated system of almshouses, money payments 
and other methods of equalising if not preventing mis¬ 
fortune. But from the tone of the minutes it is probable 
that something was done, and the fate of that obscure 
sailor, in some otherwise unknown conflict with some 
filibustering rascal was part of the directors’ care. 

And to confirm this impression, we see that on Janu¬ 
ary 31, 1727, it is recorded that gaming had grown to 
an excessive height in the Company’s settlements abroad, 
involving the ruin of very many persons. It was pro¬ 
posed that orders be sent thither restraining the perni¬ 
cious custom. 

The Company had hardly settled in their new home 
when the old threat recurred. It seems that a further 
body of merchants had banded together with a view of 
attacking, the Company’s monopoly. On March 5, 1729, 
the Chairman acquainted the Committee that since the 
last meeting of the Court, he had received a proposal 
made in the Committee of Ways and Means (in Parlia¬ 
ment) in these terms, which relate to the following 
points: 
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1. The Company to abate out of their present fund sums 
of £160,000 and £32,000 from March 1730. Further 

2. The Company to pay £200,000 for “the use of the 
Publick” without any interest or addition to their Capital 
before Christmas. 

3. The Company to enjoy the remaining part of their 
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£128,000 until Lady Day 1731 subject to redemption 


% 


>n 1 year’s notice. 

4- The Company to accept a term of 30 years plus 3 years 
for the whole and sole right to trade in the East Indies, sub¬ 
ject to redemption on certain terms. What this meant is not 
quite clear, for 

5- The Corporation to continue for ever. 


The Chairman said the Court was, 

... unanimously of opinion that by the Act of the 10th year 
of Queen Anne, the Company had a right in perpetuity to 
the trade, but as opinions are divided both within Parlia¬ 
ment and without doors, concerning the material point and 
that putting to a trial might be attended with hazard and 
inconvenience, its present thoughts are that it would be for 
the Company s interest and benefit to accept the proposals. 

In fact the Charter was to be renewed again, on terms. 
He went on, not without a quiet satisfaction in his tone, 
to point out that the demands now made could be acceded 
to without calling upon the Adventurers for any indi¬ 
vidual contribution. He reminded them that the dividend 
was a good one, though it might not always remain at 
the then quite respectable figure of 8 per cent (it cost 
some £72,000 annually). He wound up, as he himself 
expressed it, 


...with great chearfulness, that the Directors hope to con¬ 
tinue it at present, and no care or pains or application shall 
be wanting on their part. 

All of which was very satisfactory. The Act on which 
they had relied with such mistaken confidence had been 
passed in iyn, and had confirmed their monopoly until 
* 733 - But as will be seen above, no sooner did the period 
draw to its close, than the ever present and never satis- 
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Yi^d body of competition and discontent once again mov' 

"to the attack. The Chairman was perhaps unwise to be so 
explicit as to the Company’s growing trade. That was 
just what the public outside begrudged. Yet it was not 
easy for him to conceal the fact that the imports were 
steadily rising, doubling themselves and more in forty 
years, while the exports rose over the same period by 
about the same proportion, nor was it at all likely to be 
forgiven the Company that two-thirds of such exports 
were in bullion, and that that proportion remained con-, 
stant during all the rising trade. In fact, the Company’s 
prosperity depended on paying out English money which 
never returned. We shall hear more of it. 

But to return to the detail of the Company’s daily 
affairs, one would like to know exactly why on March 
25, 1741, Lieutenant Watkinson had been confined in the 
House. 

Amid these various matters, some of them still im¬ 
portant, affecting the lives of millions, the very language 
of continents, and others, the merest daily routine of 
men mouldered into dust these hundred and seventy 
years, who never thought again about some of the sen¬ 
tences they penned, stands one which the Secretary put 
down in his beautiful copper-plate handwriting, and 
which, it is safe to say, caused him no qualm, no vision 
of the gradual slipping of the powerful Company he 
served from its original purpose and character, into 
something very like a sovereign state. On December 15, 
1742, we find the entry “the Choice of Writers for Fort 
St. George.” There are eight of them and the second 
name is that of Robert Clive. He was then seventeen and 
had been of poor health for most of his life. The desire 
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lis parents to make him a writer or clerk in the Com- 
-pany’s service arose, as far as we can now tell, from 
the fact that many a younger son of middle-class family 
had made a rapid fortune, by the chance of the many 
opportunities that lay outside the true scope of the clerk¬ 
ship, but near to the hand of anyone who had the pluck 
to make the voyage. How many of the young men found 
an early grave rather than quick riches, Clive’s parents 
do not seem to have considered. 

During the forty-five years which had elapsed between 
the embarkation of young Clive and that of his entirely 
unspectacular forerunner, young Henry Dobyns, whose 
account of the voyage we have discussed, the ships em¬ 
ployed by the Company had reverted to a much smaller 
type. Instead of rising above one thousand tons, as had 
been the tendency in Dobyns’ day, the ship in which 
Clive set out was nearer five hundred tons. This seems 
to have been caused by the constant jealousy of the Navy, 
a service rapidly rising in importance from the ill-pro¬ 
vided and bankrupt fleets that had caused Samuel Pepys 
so much anxiety, to the numerous, well-armed and bril¬ 
liantly commanded ones that formed, from this date on 
to that of Waterloo, Britain’s one answer to the vastly 
superior military power of France. The Navy grudged 
the Company money, men, and the very timber of which 
the ships were built. The money power of the Company 
could only be tapped in the remote sense that, as we have 
seen and shall see, no opportunity was lost of mulcting 
the Company’s profits by heavy Customs charges, and 
by making it pay for every renewal of its legal rights 
and trading privileges. The men could always be taken 
by the press gang, and there seems no doubt that the 
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tlieir way to Madras, arriving on June I, I744> so: 
fifteen months after leaving the Thames. 

Clive had not wasted his time, employing his enforced 



leisure in learning Portuguese. His clothes gave out, and 
he was forced to borrow socks and linen until he could 
replenish his wardrobe. At first sight this very dilatory 
voyage seems a great mistake from a business point of 
view, but Dr. Parkinson, 2 in an illuminating chapter, 
points out that there was no hurry. It is one of the as¬ 
tonishing (and incidentally temporary) facts about the 
state of the Company’s affairs at the time that Clive went 
out, that there was no competition. The Company had 
been successful in maintaining its hold on the India trade. 
The rivalry of the Portuguese was past, that of the Dutch, 
passing. The new struggle for territorial foothold in India 
was just beginning. It was to be the great impulse of 
Clive’s career, the reason of his importance in the his¬ 
tory of the Company, of his country, and eventually of 
the European peoples. Nor was there any hurry on the 
way home. As tea became the Company’s main import, 
and the English became a tea-drinking nation, the supply 
at home had to be assured by keeping a year’s consump¬ 
tion in warehouses in London. So that, apart from such 
accidents as were incidental to the not very skilful navi¬ 
gation, and the nature of sailing ships, there was no 
object whatever—as there came to be a hundred years 
later—in rushing home a cargo. Clive’s voyage out, 
retailed at length in his letters home, discovered and 
printed by Sir George Forrest, 8 shows also the arrange¬ 
ments the Company made to supply its young officials 


2 In Trade in Eastern Seas. 
8 In Life of Robert Clive. 
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money. They received a sum in sterling from his 
relatives and paid it out to him in pagodas, fanams, and 
cash, the coinage in use in Southern India, at a rate which, 
in his day, ran in the neighbourhood of pagodas to 
the pound. 
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These early letters of Clive’s reveal no anxiety about 
the fate of Empires for which he was destined to be so 
largely responsible. He was apparently keen on his job, 
proud of having learned Portuguese. He had already 
noticed that “The world seems vastly debas’d of late, 
and Interest carries it entirely before Merit, especially 
in this service.” He added however: “I should think 
myself very undeserving of any favour, were I only to 
build my Foundation on the strength of the Former.” 
Yet he also added: “I don’t doubt but you’ll make use 
of all possible means for my Advancement.” 

He was soon to learn. News of warlike acts arrived 
at the settlement. Dupleix himself, the great French 
colonial administrator, professed to be willing at least 
to maintain neutrality between the settlements of French 
and English. But when an English fleet attacked and 
captured French shipping, he naturally changed his mind. 
His chance came when an ill-commanded British fleet 
left the coast clear to a well-commanded French one. 
Before the end of 1746, the French expedition from the 
neighbouring settlement of Pondicherry had attacked and 
dispersed the Nawab’s troops and taken possession of 
Madras. The English were turned out. The French be¬ 
came masters of the station which had been English for 
a century. Clive himself made his escape to the neigh¬ 
bouring settlement at Cuddalore, “Fort St. David,” as 
it was called, disguised “in the habit of a Dubash [an 
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Company’s ships, on which the pay was slightly higher, 
the conditions less severe, generally left England fully 
manned, but were always subject to the “pressing,” in 
plain language the seizure of their best seamen, and the 
transference of them to the King’s ships. As for timber, 
naval authorities seem to have been able to limit the sup¬ 
ply available for building of merchant ships until the 
demands of the service were satisfied. Nor could the 
Company offer any effective opposition, for the whole 
century was destined to be filled with the growing rivalry 
of the two neighbouring nations, whose competing estab¬ 
lishments lay side by side in India as in Europe. 

The Company was glad enough of the escort of men- 
of-war, just as in Dobyns’ day, for although heavily 
armed by modern standards, the Company’s ships were 
at the great disadvantage that every square yard of space 
and ton of burden occupied by guns and other warlike 
preparations, was so much less for trading purposes, 
while the difficulty of available portholes further re¬ 
stricted fighting capacity. Nor was there, particularly on 
homeward journeys, when the gaps left in the ranks of 
the crew, by “pressing,” or death by disease and acci¬ 
dent and desertion, had been filled by the employment of 
lascars, Chinese, and anyone available, any great certainty 
of being able to fight well-armed and equipped and 
trained privateers! Actually a fair number of the Com¬ 
pany’s ships were captured, from time to time, and their 
tactics at all times were to cripple the enemy’s sailing 
power and run away. These circumstances account fu 
the fact that, like Dobyns, Clive found that the Win¬ 
chester, in which he embarked, had to join a fleet of 
some thirty merchantmen, convoyed past the coast of 
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ance and Spain, but not apparently farther, by His 
Majesty’s ship Stirling Castle, of seventy guns. 

Clive’s voyage was as eventful as that of the average 
young writer. He saw a sister ship of the merchant fleet 
run upon the rocks of some of the outlying Cape Verde 
group of islands, and become a total wreck out of which 
in spite of desperate efforts to assist them, only a handful 
of the crew were saved. 

The sailing ghip was obliged to make a wide westerly 
detour, so as to have advantage of the northeast trade 
winds, until, off the coast of Brazil, a wind could be 
picked up which would carry the ship southeast round 
the Cape of Good Hope. But it is to be hoped that most 
young writers went out in a ship which found the coast 
of South America by other means than by running hard 
and fast aground after twenty-four days’ sailing. That 
is what happened to Clive. Apparently the captain had 
not the least idea where he was, and was astonished to 
learn from the natives who spoke Portuguese, that the 
“Governour lived at a place call’d Pernambuco.” When 
they had summoned “the most experienced Pylot of the 
coast” all he could advise, was that they should land all 
their sails, and the Company’s treasure (it must have 
been a portion of the bullion export) and have it guarded 
by the military. There they had to stay until September 
when it was possible to reach Pernambuco itself. Here 
the whole crew were kept at work until February, in 
repairing the ship from keel to masts, and thus it was 
that, after touching at the Cape of Good Hope, and 
finding there a squadron commanded by “Commodore” 
—afterwards the celebrated Admiral—Anson, they made 
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frpreter] and blacked.” The situation might have been 
much more serious had not disputes broken out between 
the various French commanders who had combined to 
take the town. Thus Fort St. David, although no stronger, 
remained in the hands of the depleted English forces, a 
few score of Europeans, by no means all soldiers, until 
such time as reinforcements arrived. 

This is not the place to consider Clive’s personal ex¬ 
periences at any length, save as they illumine the his- 
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tory of the Company, as they do, for his subsequent ac¬ 
tivity and fame throw a vivid light on the otherwise 


matter-of-fact recital of resolutions and business trans¬ 
acted in the Minute books. A good deal must have gone 
on in the mind of the young civilian clerk as, with his 
face blackened and his person wrapped in the dress of a 
humble eastern official, he crept and hid and finally ar¬ 
rived at Cuddalore. The distance was one hundred and 
twenty miles and the escape no mean achievement. The 
fact shows better than any words the obstinate and re¬ 
sourceful strain in Clive’s nature. His subsequent career 
rather overshadows that of the Company he served and 
the literature about him is actually bulkier and moie 
accessible than that about the organisation of which he 
was a humble and little considered member. It is by the 
merest chance that he survived. Half a dozen of the few 
score Europeans who had taken part in the feeble, dis¬ 
tracted attempt at the defence of Madras had been killed, 


when he reached Fort St. David, a station which not 
then, or ever since, had anything like the impoi tance 
of Madras, although some authorities consider that its 
situation and walls were stronger, et the English gar¬ 
rison was hopelessly inferior, particularly in its Euro- 
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constituents. Its real strength lay in the determina¬ 
tion of its Governor Hinde, and the treachery, vacillation 
and dissension of the armies of local potentates jealous 
of each other, and treating with both sides in turn in 
hope of gain. Two feeble and abortive attacks were 
made, and before the second had been pressed to a con¬ 
clusion, in the month of March, 1747, an English squad¬ 
ron appeared for its relief, and the French retreated. 


At daybreak the 3rd of March [Clive wrote], we could 
discover from the Fort that the French had taken Possession 
of the Garden House [an outlying portion of the semi- 
fortified enclosure] but we shortly after discovered some¬ 
thing of a much more agreeable nature, which was the sight 
of Mr. Griffin’s squadron, and as soon as the French had 
made the same discovery they retreated a second time to 
Pondicherry in great precipitation. 


Such were the experiences of a young man sent out 
to perform modest clerical and commercial duties for 
the Company, towards the middle of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. Now the thick-featured, rather puffy face of Clive 
in the portraits that have come down to us seems to show 
a certain choleric tendency. It is not hard to believe that 
he soon grew impatient of the ineptitude he must have 
found all around him in most departments of the Com¬ 
pany’s service. If his spectacular exploits are more often 
studied than the general history of the Company, he has 
made amends by attracting to himself, almost as soon 
as he became prominent, and for over a century after, 
the dislike and suspicion which, as we have seen, the 
Company had already incurred. 

For thirty years before he arrived in India, the Com¬ 
pany had been endeavouring, with most indifferent sue- 
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!ss, to clear up the position in which it stood—to con 
firm its title, in fact. The three main stations at which 
the Company's chief official had the title of Governor 
or President were weeks apart, as communication then 
went, and generally followed their own policy. Their 
origin and conditions were entirely different. But early in 
the eighteenth century they had at least all acquiesced 
in a kind of embassy of one Surman, who had spent 
three years at the Mogul Court at Delhi trying to obtain 
some comprehensive and permanent authority for the 
presence of the Company’s personnel and establishments 
to exist. Aurangzib was dead, and the power of the cen¬ 
tral Mogul government to control more especially the 
outlying portions of the ill-administered, disunited Em¬ 
pire, was further declining. Surman obtained injunctions 
of a formal kind to the local rulers of Hyderabad, the 
great southern state, Gujerat, in which lay Surat, and 
next to which stood Bombay, and Bengal, with its neigh¬ 
bouring coast. But these potentates either laughed openly 
or were quietly treacherous. The position obvious to any 
man of observant faculties and determined character— 
anyone at all like Clive in fact—was that Madras and 
Calcutta were held upon a sort of lease, while the pos¬ 
session of Bombay was confirmed by a cash payment 
held to satisfy finally all claims for customs at Surat, 
and the rupees coined by the Company’s mint were to 
pass current throughout the so-called Empire. 

But that Empire was increasingly illusory. In the 
centre of all the warlike Mahrattas were rising in power, 
and pressing outward in all directions. The system which 
Charnock had found so obstructive half a century before 
was still in full vigour round Calcutta. That is to say, 
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local—and in practice independent—native chieftain 
lad to be bribed, or he would make exactions. At Bom¬ 
bay, anything or anybody might descend out of the 
north, while the coast was infested with pirates. Round 
Madras hovered various and inconstant armies now talc¬ 
ing bribes from the French, now hoping for some ad¬ 
vantage from the English. The two European powers 
were here most closely confronted. The Coromandel 
coast was accessible from the strong French settlement 
at Mauritius, and there were in the field a series of able 
and ambitious Frenchmen, governors, admirals, and sol¬ 
diers, whose one virtue from the Company’s point of 
view was that they seldom agreed for long. 

Against this combination of circumstances, the Com¬ 
pany’s resources were weak. It is true that its three 
principal stations had, by the time of Clive’s arrival, a 
certain prestige, indicated by organised municipal gov¬ 
ernment, weak fortifications and awkward if fairly well 
known and serviceable roadsteads—Bombay being infin¬ 
itely superior in the last two particulars. But the forces 
at the Company’s disposal were insignificant. We hear 
very little about any military organisation in fact, until 
the Court of Directors in London, to whom news only 
percolated through at the lengthy delay we have already 
noticed, determined to strengthen the garrison at Fort 
St. George. A certain Major Stringer Lawrence, from 
the regiment now known as the West \ orkshire, was 
appointed to the command. Incidentally he arrived at 
Fort St. David when Madras and its fort had already 
been taken by the French. He found on his arrival ‘Too 
men from the Bombay European regiment, 150 recruits 
from England, 400 Sepoys from the English settlement 
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Tellicherry,” the small and now almost unknown 
“pepper” port of those days. The naval commander 
Griffin had landed 500 sailors and 150 marines as a 
temporary augmentation of the garrison. 

The force then was made up of the Company’s private 
army, organised in regiments, but more usually acting 
in companies only. It was always below strength, con¬ 
stantly depleted by disease and all kinds of accident, and 
this accounts for the “150 recruits from England.” Dr. 
Parkinson 4 records that, even at the beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth century these consisted of Irish boys, untrained 
and hardly clothed, “pressed” for the service when drunk 
or drugged. They seem to have died as fast as they could 
be trained. The sailors and marines were, of course, 
part of the Royal Navy, and not any permanent part 
of the Company’s armament at all. Indeed it may be won¬ 
dered if the help sent by the Government from England 
was in the long run of much assistance save in temporary 
crises. There was a total lack of co-ordination with the 
Company, and we know that neighbouring European 
Governors might conceivably have kept a sort of neu¬ 
trality had it not been broken, on the one side from 
Europe, and on the other from Mauritius. 

The Sepoys were, of course, native Indian soldiers 
either under the command of local notables, or acting as 
mercenary troops, as was the case at Madras during the 
early operations. Sometimes the mention of “Topasses” 
indicates that half-bred Portuguese units were employed. 
Their value and allegiance was uncertain as Lawrence 
soon found, yet the Company then still relied on the un¬ 
dertakings of Imperial and other Indian authorities not 
4 In Trade in Eastern Seas. 
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for the occupation of territory, but for military pro 
Action, a fact which was the fruitful source of duplicity, 
oppression, and finally antagonism. One of the first things 
Lawrence had to do was to hold a court martial on the 
Sepoy commander, who was banished to St. Helena and 
his subordinates to the west coast. The dubash or in¬ 
terpreter of the corps had been arranging with the French 
to desert with the whole body at the first engagement, 
and he and his second were hanged. 

Major Lawrence seems to have organised this, the first 
considerable semi-European army in India, into an in¬ 
fantry battalion of seven companies of seventy, with a 
proper complement of officers, and N.C.O.’s. One com¬ 
pany was composed of grenadiers. He formed a mounted 
troop, though it consisted of only thirty men at first. 
He had also an artillery company, a hundred strong, and 
officered by a first captain and engineer, second captain 
and engineer, a captain-lieutenant and director of labora¬ 
tory, a lieutenant fireworker, second lieutenant fire¬ 
worker, ensign fireworker, 4 sergeant bombardiers, 4 cor¬ 
poral bombardiers. 

"The peons (actually farm servants, in Spanish) were 
formed into Companies and were trained in the manoeu¬ 
vres and evolutions practised in the Royal Army," says 
Sir George Forrest. 5 The French confronted with this 
armament and finding that their plan to win over the 
Sepoys had been discovered, gave up the attack on Fort 
St. David, and retired to Pondicherry. 

It was at this time that Clive seems to have taken his 
commission as a combatant officer. It was granted by 
Governor Hinde at Fort St. David. He wrote to the 

8 In Life of Robert Clive. 
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(urt of Directors—“Mr. Robert Clive, Writer in the^ 


Service, being of a martial disposition, and having acted 
as a volunteer in our late engagements, we have granted 
him an Ensign's Commission upon his application for 


the same." 

The Court apparently remembered Clive or his rela¬ 
tives in England jogged the memory of the directors, for 
the reply arrived at the end of the year: “Be sure to en¬ 
courage Ensign Clive in his martial pursuits, according 
to his merit; any improvement he shall make therein 
shall be duly regarded by us." 

Clive's resolve to quit the mercantile counter for active 
service then, seemed to the directors proper and right. 
In fact something in their view of their duties was chang¬ 
ing just as something in Clive had changed his view of 
his duty. Almost accidentally he mirrors their conclusion 
that it was no longer possible to rely on nabobs in India 
or the vagaries of Royal Naval or Military commanders. 

The incident marks as definitely as anything we shall 
meet in the history of the Company, its transition from 
a mercantile trading concern to something we should 
now describe as a Colonial Government, though it was 
not constituted as such a power would be today, and 
was destined to cling to its form of a Chartered Com¬ 
pany for yet a further century. 

The force which Major Lawrence may be said to have 
then created was the first considerable land armament 
the Company had possessed. It was made up as we have 
seen of the most motley ingredients and the history of 
the units of which it was composed was as diverse. The 
Bombay Regiment originated as far back as 1662 in the 
small body of Royal troops which Charles II sent out to 
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rfni. By the time he handed it over to the Company, its 
hundred members, infantry including two gunners and 
a gunner’s mate, had become twenty commissioned and 
non-commissioned officers, 124 privates and 54 “to- 
passes.” It was from this body that a contingent went to 
help Lawrence. 

Meanwhile, under the United Company of 1711, 250 
European soldiers and 200 topasses were stationed at 
Madras, and under Lawrence became the 1st Madras Fu¬ 


siliers, to which Clive was gazetted. The Tellicherry 
Sepoys were a body of native mercenary troops, com¬ 
manded by their own officers, and tainted with the unre¬ 
liability common to all such bodies. The French had orig¬ 
inated the practice of employing such companies, but 
placed little reliance on them, a view which the events 
we have just surveyed, abundantly justified. By Law¬ 
rence’s organisation they were placed under European 
officers, while the “gun-room” crews, who had served 
the artillery and whose origin had been in parties of 
sailors landed from ships, were superseded by the Ar¬ 
tillery Company of which we have heard. 

Admiral Edward Boscawen, the senior British Naval 
officer of that time, arrived with his considerable fleet, 
took over the command and sent Lawrence to attack 
Ariancopang, the covering coast town, as a preliminary to 
an attack on Pondicherry, and here the latter officer was 
captured. 

Then came the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, Lawrence 
was released, Madras restored to the English. Two ar¬ 
tillery companies were then created and stationed at Fort 
St. George and Fort St. David. 
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Thus, by the middle of the eighteenth century the di¬ 
rectors of the Company found themselves not merely 
lessees of small trading stations with slight fortifications, 
and owners of goods, but also in the position of com¬ 
manding, however remotely, bodies of regular troops 
similar to, but not included in, the Royal Forces. They 
had also long possessed the germs of a navy. When 
Bombay was transferred into their hands they had, at 
first, two English ships, and ten local ones with some sort 
of armament. In 1686 such shipping as the Company 
owned at Surat w^s transferred to Bombay. The growth 
of the service was impeded by Keigwin’s rebellion, and 
by local conditions, but henceforward the ships were 
known as the Bombay Marine, and were commanded by 
an officer, appointed annually, with the title of “Ad¬ 
miral.” Early in the eighteenth century the force at his 
disposal was one ship of 32 guns, four grabs, or local 
craft, with 20 to 28 guns, and 20 smaller vessels carrying 
from 5 to 12 guns each. These were what Henry Dobyns 
meant when he spoke of Indian warships. They were 
still so inconsiderable that, even in conjunction with 
Portuguese forces, they failed to make any impression 
on the strongholds of fierce pirates with which the west 
coast abounded. These expeditions, mainly unsuccessful, 
were the chief preoccupation of this service and when 
both the Portuguese and Mahrattas and other local au¬ 
thorities became unfriendly, the fleet was increased, both 
by purchase and local building, until by 1735 tt had be¬ 
come 7 large warships and many smaller vessels, while 
the cost of maintaining this force had risen to two lakhs 
of rupees. This armament, however, was not at first able 
to make any impression on events on the Malabar coast, 
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^ ^ the Bay of Bengal. Its hands were full. The main 
I rani a that was forcing so unexpected and undesired a 




role':upon the trading Company in Leadenhall Street was 
d on the other side of India and so far as the sea 
was Concerned, by successive squadrons of the Royal 
Navj 

After the Aix-la-Chapelle Treaty the situation was 
even nipre extraordinary. The two countries, England 
and France, were at peace. The two Companies, English 
and French, were at war. All sorts of accidental circum¬ 
stances had contributed to this. It was even harder then, 
than it is today, to disperse an armament once called to¬ 
gether. Ambitious Company Governors found themselves 
therefore saddled with bodies of troops, expensive, and 
idle. The background was darker still. Central authority 
had long failed to control the ambition of local Princes, 
even had not the eternal hatred of Hindu and Moslem 
been ever present. Titular authority in southern India 
was vested in the Subahdar of the Deccan, the plateau 
into which so far only occasional individual Europeans 
had penetrated. At this time he was a feeble old man, 
and near him lurked the fierce tribes of the Mahrattas. 
He was and they were remote enough as things then went, 
but he had his subordinate Nawab of the Carnatic, the 
coastal strip in or near which lay the European trading 
settlements. This Nawab, Chanda Sahib, was ambitious, 
and the objects nearer to his hand were the small states 
such as Trinchinopoly and Tanjore. The latter was Mah- 
ratta by race and sentiment and the Nawab’s unwise 
movements brought down the armies of the hillmen. 
When they retired the Subahdar managed to resume a 
measure of control and set up puppet subject rulers. The 
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■Jaisis came when a dispossessed claimant to the thro: 
of Tanjore offered the English a foothold in his terri¬ 
tory as a reward for enabling him to recover his throne. 
The English might never have entertained this proposi¬ 
tion had not the French managed to occupy the neigh¬ 
bouring port of Karikal. 

There is no need to follow the intricate course of in¬ 
trigues by forgotten Indian princes, and manoeuvres by 
ambitious, disappointed or merely pugnacious English 
and French commanders of tiny European detachments 
and phantom armies of more or less reliable Sepoys, 
coming and going in the sweltering jungle, crossing 
rivers and losing battles in which often there was some¬ 



thing like a competition in running away. Tanjore and 
Trinchinopoly, Pondicherry, and Madras were alter¬ 
nately threatened and Dupleix and Jacques Law (a rela¬ 
tive of Law of the great Mississippi scheme), Lawrence 
and Clive can be discerned marching and feinting, giv¬ 
ing audiences and sending despatches. The general effect 
is that of figures moving on an oriental tapestry as it 
waves to and fro in the draught. The names of places, 
potentates and generals mean little enough nowadays, 
save to students specialising on some subject that brings 
the tangled history under keen analytical investigation. 
Neither the persons nor the places can have meant much 
to the directors at home in Leadenhall Street. They just 
knew of Clive, as a vigorous young man who had taken 
up with conspicuous success a military career to which he 
had never been destined. Their memories of him may have 
been kept bright by his relatives. But it is doubtful if 
they would have selected him as the owner of a name 
that would be known in history when theirs were mainly 
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gotten, any more than they suspected that Major 
Lawrence, who was reorganising their Madras army, 
was creating a force that would some day supply divi¬ 
sions that would save Britain on the fields of Flanders. 

Then quite suddenly Clive did something which prob¬ 
ably alarmed them as much as it impressed them, and 
which made at once his own name in history and gave 
a new direction to their policy. He seized Arcot. What 
and where, they may well have demanded, was Arcot? 
It was a town of some local administrative importance. 


It lay inland on the Palar River and commanded the 
whole “hinterland” as it was not then called, important 
road junctions, and contained a large store of munitions 
of all orts, accumulated by the French for their Indian 
allies. The story of the exploit is well known and remains 
an adventure and a mystery to us today as much as it must 
have been to the somewhat disconcerted directors when 
they read of it in the Court room, months later. With a 
handful of Europeans and a few hundreds of more or less 
reliable Sepoy troops Clive marched the sixty-five miles 
in about six days, through difficult country and amid ap¬ 
palling storms of sand and rain. He found, as he had 
calculated, that the Indian disputants for the thrones of 
the surrounding provinces had marched off to attack 
Trinchinopoly and Tan j ore. He seized the fort of Arcot, 
but was immediately shut in by the hastily returning 
enemy and sustained an almost legendary siege for fifty 
days; was able to rally and support the Mahratta allies 
he called to his aid, won a pitched battle, and was able 
finally to relieve Trinchinopoly. He gracefully handed 
over to Lawrence, w r ho had come out again as Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 
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,'wo consequences followed immediately upon the, 
exploits. First, the prestige of the English was raised to 
heights hitherto unknown in India, and Clive himself 
was regarded as a person of supernatural powers by 
the natives. Second, the English interest was hopelessly 
embroiled with the French. 

The result of these exploits, however, went much fur¬ 
ther than the district in which they took place and lasted 
for longer than the decade in which they happened. It 
is difficult now to appreciate the exact qualities that made 



the seizure and holding of Arcot so important. For years 
the European adventurers had only held towns on the 
sea coast, and this by the support or the connivance of 
local military chiefs who still considered themselves in¬ 
vincible. Their numbers, if not purely imaginary, were 
large, while the Europeans at Clive’s disposal were few 
in numbers, and even the officers were inexperienced, and 
not all of them military men. But it was just the size of 
this force that gave Clive his advantage. He could issue 
orders by means of his own voice to his 200 Europeans. 
His 300 Sepoys had never seen anything like the dis¬ 
cipline of the tiny force. They were used to moving in 
great plundering hoards, filling themselves with rice and 
bhang at the end of the day and sleeping heavily with 
no guard. Now they were obliged to adopt European 
standards of military conduct. The same applied to the 
artillery. Clive had only three light field guns. But he 
was able to lay them himself. He did not need to do so, 
at Arcot. The very fact that he brought his tiny com¬ 
mand to the place in face of such difficulties was enough. 

The 1,100 men of the garrison fled. The town was a 
large one by local standards, and a civil population of 
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_people, thronged the filthy, ill-smelling streets 

to watch the little troop marched in. They took no part, 
like all those teeming oriental populations, in what was 
going on. Clive had the sense to propitiate them by re¬ 
storing the property which had been seized by the allies 
of the French, and saw to it that his troops treated the 
townspeople properly. The result was that they remained 
entirely aloof and Clive was able to provision his small 
force. Once again, he gained a positive advantage from 
the smallness of his command in which he could super¬ 
vise the actions of every member. Against this was the 
fact that the enemy, like all oriental armies, quickly dis¬ 
persed by panic, would soon reunite and move to the 
assault unless some further demonstration impressed 
them, and within a week Clive thought it necessary to 
make a sortie in force and attacked their camp and dis¬ 
persed them without the loss of a man. The fact remained 
that his force was hopelessly inferior, especially in artil¬ 
lery. He had already sent a message to Madras asking for 
some eighteen-pounder guns. He had managed the assault 
and capture of the place without them, but was anxious 
to have them with him if only for the effect of this 
heavier ordnance. Learning that they were by this time 
approaching the town of Conjeveram, where the Madras 
road touched the Palar River, he sent a strong detach¬ 
ment to meet and escort them. This was at once known 
to his enemies, who congregated and launched a night 
attack against the depleted garrison. This was largely 
directed against the two main gates and was beaten off 
by musketry fire, and in the dawn the defenders saw the 
gun convoy moving in through the ill-guarded lines to 
their relief. 
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he seizure of Arcot now had the desired effect. T 
enemy were obliged to detach troops from the investment 
of Trinchinopoly. A considerable enemy force containing 
French elements now formally invested Arcot, and al¬ 
though Clive attacked and drove back the Europeans, 
he was unable to free himself from the encircling masses. 
Now, the weak state of the fortress, situated in the midst 
of the town was evident. The enemy were able to ap¬ 
proach the half-made and dilapidated walls, and to ford 
or cross by raft the partially filled water ditch. The ram¬ 
parts were too narrow to support guns, and most of all, 
the extent of these feeble defences was nearly two miles. 
Every yard was raked by musket fire from the houses 
below. Clive had only 150 Europeans, against the attack¬ 
ing force of 10,000 and so great was the disparity that 
he allowed no one to remain on the walls except the 
necessary guard. He kept his men active by a series of 
night sorties and by building a mound from which he 
was at length able to bring a gun to bear on the Nawab’s 
palace which the enemy had made their headquarters. 
Meanwhile he sent urgent messages for help to Madras 
and to the uncertain hordes of Mahratta horsemen who 
were only waiting to see which side might afford the 
more plunder. 

Clive himself was the object of bribes and threats 
which he rejected, and this treatment, coupled with the 
approach of reinforcements from Madras, determined 
the enemy to make a final attempt to storm the place. 
The Moslem festival of Moharram was chosen and at 
dawn dense crowds of assailants, drugged with bhang, 
and preceded by elephants with metal plates fixed to their 
foreheads to batter down the gates, moved to the assault. 
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Give, sleepless and almost in a state of collapse, hacr 
prepared a number of explosive charges which were 
rolled down from the walls, while he with his own hand 
directed the fire upon the crowds struggling across the 
ditch. Suddenly the elephants took fright, the columns 
of infantry into which they charged gave way, the firing 
slackened and ceased. The enemy fled with the sudden 
panic of all such troops, abandoning stores, treasure, and 
equipment. Next day Major James Kilpatrick, a subordi¬ 
nate officer sent from Madras, marched in with rein¬ 
forcements. It was time. The garrison were reduced to a 
ration of rice for the Europeans, while the Sepoys, out 
of devotion to Clive, volunteered to subsist on the water 
in which it was boiled. 

After less than a fortnight’s recuperation, Clive moved 
out with 200 Europeans, 700 Sepoys and 1,000 Mah- 
ratta horsemen. After taking a less important fort, he 
struck southeast, toward the French fort at Pondicherry, 
and at Arni came upon a mixed force of 5,000 whom he 
defeated, chiefly by skilful use of artillery. This was the 
first success of the tiny English detachment in the open 
field as distinct from fortress operations and was so im¬ 
pressive that 600 of the enemy’s Sepoys came over to 
Clive’s command at once. 

He now moved eastward, anxious to destroy the great 
pagoda at Conjeveram, which the French had reoccu¬ 
pied. Having breached the walls and destroyed the de¬ 
fences Clive proceeded to Madras, leaving Arcot with 
an augmented garrison. 

No sooner did he quit the field than his foes reassem¬ 
bled once more and stiffened by French detachments 
harried the country. Arcot was once more in danger and 
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rincliinopo 1 y cut off. Once more Clive’s little force ha 
to march and counter-march round the tracks of the 
Palar River. Once he was surprised on the road, and 
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only saved his men by flinging them into the ditch, while 
his small mounted detachment, by a detour, took the 
enemy’s guns in the rear. Another time, having camped 
for the night, a French detachment marched up to his 
outposts, gave the counter-sign in English, and the first 
he knew of his danger was the fighting taking place in 
his own camp. Rushing out of his tent, he was all but 
run through by a native officer of the enemy whom he 
mistook for one of his own men, and when he had 
rounded up the enemy detachment, and stood leaning on 
two Sergeants, so faint was he from loss of blood, an 
English deserter shot at him, and killed both of his sup¬ 
porters. And still Clive escaped, and recovered, annihilated 
the French detachment and surprised and captured the 
whole of their reinforcements. 

The French and their allies who were besieging Trin- 
chinopoly were now cut off from their base at Pondi¬ 
cherry and surrendered. The Rajahs of the neighbour¬ 
ing states then threw in their lot with the English. 

And thus it happened that as a result of mere skir¬ 
mishes in the jungle, and up and down the ill-made roads, 
and half dismantled fortresses of the seaward plain, in 
which Clive with a company or two of British soldiers 
he had trained, and an ever-varying number of uncertain 
local troops, surprised or scared or outmarched fabulous 
and often conjectural numbers of native armies set in 
motion by French genius and influence, theie came at 
last a belief in the superiority of the British, which lasted 
for a generation in tins part of the world. 
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Clive’s health, never strong from his very infancy, was 
by this time completely broken. He had always been sub¬ 
ject to what are vaguely described as “fits.” Not the 
strongest constitution would be improved by the bad 
water and food, the scorching heat and drenching rains 
of southern India, and at the conclusion of these mili¬ 
tary operations he applied for leave to go to England. 
He did not' go alone. He went as a married man. This 
was not only the one entirely happy and successful act 
of his life, but enables us to gain some idea of one of the 
most obscure sides of the life of the Company’s servants 
in the East. 

All through the Minute books of the early eighteenth 
century we find constant requests that wives might be 
allowed to accompany husbands. We also know that some 
members of the Company’s service married Indian 
women, by formal rites of either a Christian or other re¬ 
ligious nature. Charnock’s was a case in point. It is diffi¬ 
cult to believe that there were no mixed unions of which 
we hear little or nothing, or that numbers of men lived 
for all the vigorous years of their lives in a state of com¬ 
plete celibacy. One answer is that, so far as Madras, 
Bombay, and the smaller places occupied in a temporary 
way for short periods can give us any evidence, it would 
seem that there was little or no mixing between the gar¬ 
risons in the forts and the native population. But as the 
larger industrial towns of the Ganges basin were parti¬ 
ally opened to European influences, Dr. Parkinson, in his 
Trade in Eastern Seas, at least, hints at a certain amount 
of promiscuity usual in any port where sailors go ashore. 
Yet we hear nothing of the sort in connection with the 
main figures of the Company’s story. In Clive’s case, he 
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"“"^Seems to have lived a very busy and regular life when 
not campaigning, and it is only when he came to apply 
for home leave that we find that his colleague Maskelyne, 
a brother of the scientist destined to be one of the earliest 
Astronomers Royal of England, had shown him a minia¬ 
ture portrait of a sister, a fair-haired girl, of slim grace¬ 
ful figure, still in her teens. Clive appears to have fallen 
in love with the portrait, and Margaret Maskelyne was 
induced to make the journey with ten other spinsters 
from an English parish. 

Sir George Dunbar 6 quotes a letter written by a friend 
to Clive: 


Dear Beauty [a nickname under which Clive apparently 
went] : By this time I reckon you are able to give one an 
account of the new arrived angels—by G... it would be a 
good joke if your countenance was to smite one of them, and 
you were to commit matrimony.... 

Clive was married at the church in Fort St. George 
in the early part of 1753 and shortly after sailed for Eng¬ 
land with his bride. She was as devoted as she was beau¬ 
tiful, cultured, and intelligent. When, three years later, 
he returned with her, they left behind at home two infant 
sons. 

This is but one incident from the domestic habits of 
one of the more prominent figures in the story of the 
Company. Warren Hastings as we shall see was twice 
married and was a regular family man. On the whole, it 
would seem that the English servants of the Company of 
this period have been maligned. Dunbar says that the 
wealthier merchants kept Zenanas on the oriental model. 
But there is little trace of the growing up of a noticeable 

6 In Life of Clive. 
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numerous half-bred race such as were to be foun 
in the neighbourhood of, for instance, most Portuguese 
settlements of this date. 



As we look back at it now, a sort of rhythm is apparent 
in the varying and conflicting fortunes of the neighbour¬ 
ing, and in so many respects similar nations of western 
Europe. In the eleventh century men from France had 
conquered and subdued England. In the fourteenth 
French armies and national spirit had driven English- 
speaking men from the mainland of Europe. In both 
cases the ultimate reason seems to be that the French 
character is susceptible of better government, greater co¬ 
hesion, more logical processes. In the eighteenth century, 
in India (and incidentally in Canada), these very factors 
had the reverse effect. The plans of the French leaders, 
Dupleix and Bussy, were almost always better laid than 
any the English leaders could produce. The diplomacy 
of the French was skilful. The immediate contacts of 
the French with the inhabitants of Mysore and Hydera¬ 
bad, Tanjore, and Trinchinopoly were more congenial. 
To this day, French colonial officials identify themselves 
with the indigenes to a degree that Englishmen similarly 
situated do not. The whole story of the French India 
Company is one of clearer purpose and far more rigid 
control from home, ever since the time Colbert founded 
it, to the time when French authorities began to see that 
there was no end to the drain of resources and the respon¬ 
sibility for commitments into which the establishment in 
the East led them. They were right. We know now, that, 
as a matter of profit and loss, the East India Company of 
England was not a paying concern. It was on the other 
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Ld an outlet for an urge, partly ambition, largely dis¬ 
content, at the root perhaps resting upon the fact that 
France is a country easier to live in, more intimately gov¬ 
erned than any other, save perhaps the Netherlands and 
Scandinavia and possibly Switzerland. And these deep- 
rooted characteristics account for the fact that a larger 
extent of Asia is under British influence today. Certainly 
the oriental mind of the mid-eighteenth century was more 
impressed by the foolhardy, reckless, incredible things 
Clive did, than by the sensible and understandable offers 
French governors and soldiers made them. French policy 
was natural. Clive’s actions were supernatural, and left 
a far deeper mark upon those races upon which he 
planted the English dominion. Native princes, used to 
threatening force, fearful to use it, deeply embedded in 
intrigue, susceptible to every gust of passion, were often 
persuaded to side with and appeal to the French. But 
they were even more prone to be bullied by Lawrence, 
astonished and bewildered by Clive. 

In the long run Clive and later Warren Hastings be¬ 
came a legend. The Frenchmen Lally and Law were for¬ 
gotten. The English leaders on the spot, in India, were 
certainly not overburdened by too much control from 
home. The character of the Court of Directors was 
changing. No longer do we find men who at one time 
sit at the meetings of the Board, and at another are 
found, sword in hand, defending a besieged factory in 
some Indian port, and often being taken prisoner. The 
type of Sir John Child and Alderman Gayer had passed. 

Thus, when the Company’s difficulties threatened from 
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an entirely different direction it was Clive again, after a 
period of rest and recoupment in England if indeed 
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irriage and being elected for Parliament, and unseated 
on petition can be described as such—who went out to 
further English interests. How far the general trend of 
policy had veered can be judged from the fact that with 
him went some hundreds of His Majesty’s forces, infan¬ 
try and artillery, and the project was to dislodge the 
French from their alliance with the Viceroy of the 
Deccan. 

» 

By the time Clive arrived at Bombay he found that a 
truce had been declared and that, amid a good deal of 
muddle and specious diplomacy, the main thought, at 
least of the Bombay Presidency, was of settling accounts 
once and for all with the numerous parties of pirates who 
used the creeks and inaccessible coast country of the 
Malabar region to attack all vessels engaged in trade. 
This was to be undertaken in conjunction with an army 
provided by the Mahratta confederacy, and what Clive 
thought of the political and diplomatic side of the plan 
can be read at length in his letters: 


It would be needless to expatiate on the Truce by this 
time so well known... acting by halves or making a Cat’s 
paw of the Morattoes [Mahrattas] may ruin the Company’s 
affairs in these parts.... I must confess that I join Issue 
with the Gentlemen here on this Subject.... I should not be 
over Scrupulous or wanting in a little chicanery towards a 
nation who never made any treaties at all but with a view 
to breaking them... in short I can only remark that if no 
such truce had subsisted the Scheme which was designed at 
India House might have been carried into Execution with a 
prospect of great Advantage to the Company and great 
Credit and Honor to the Gentlemen who plann’d it. I hope 
the first ship that comes from England will either enable us 
to put the intended plan in Execution or to enjoy the great 
Benefits arising from Peace, Trade and Plenty.... At present 
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n affair of the like nature tho’ not of the like Consequence 
seems to engross the Attention of this place. I mean the 
attack of Gueria. .. . 


It was very difficult for such a man to hold balanced 
in his mind all the ramifications of politics at home in 
Europe. The hot-tempered strain that seems to have been 
almost a physical condition with Clive would probably 
never have allowed him to play the long and tedious 
chess-like game of politics. He wanted to march his few 
hundred unspeakable rascals, enlisted by incredibly brutal 
and disgraceful means and likely in any case to die or 
desert if they were kept idle, but whom he had drilled 
into- being heroes and victors, slap into the middle of an 
immense continent, confident apparently that he could 
shock or frighten those potentates — that seem to us to 
have stepped straight out of the Thousand-atid-One 
Nights —into disgorging part of the hoard of fabulous 
riches the equivalent of some of which he had already 
handled. 

Had he lived in the twentieth century and had he 
been examined by an able medical practitioner we might 
be able to learn how far ill-health, or incipient mental 
instability accounted for his way of expressing him¬ 
self. So far as he is personally concerned we can see 
in the verbiage of the letter quoted the shadow of the 
complete incompatibility between him and those whom he 
served that was to end in the dark and mysterious tragedy 
of his early death. For general purposes the letter is 
valuable because it enables us to imagine the consterna¬ 
tion he must have caused in the breasts of most of the 
directors. They might pass elaborate and rhetorical votes 
of thanks and load him with honour and riches, but they 
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have wished in their hearts that they had never seen 
or heard of him. For they were right so far in their 
instincts—Clive, with his pungent personality and re¬ 
sounding deeds that were like the escapades of the worst 
boy in the school winning a cricket match against hope¬ 
less odds, was certain to come to stand in the public mind 
for the policy and outlook of the Company. He was in 
fact, much too successful and impressive and he was 
unlikely to be forgiven. He took too much limelight 
from far stronger and steadier natures bent on remorse¬ 
lessly pursuing their path towards political power. They 
were no “Morattaes.” They could not be surprised by a 
young man subject to fits, which were probably epileptic, 
with a few score desperate grenadiers behind him. 

For the moment, however, all this dark presage was in 
the future. The march to wherever it was, that Clive 
would have made, had he been allowed, was called off. 
Incidentally he must be almost the last to talk in plain 
language of our Golconda: “Any steps towards weaken¬ 
ing or removing the French influence from Golcond is 
the grand point gain’d ... even tho’ it be at the Expence 
of the Moratto Friendship....” 

Men had almost forgotten the obscure and dilapidated 
minor Kingdom, the name of w'hich had once burned like 
an eastern star, alluring and inaccessible in their imagina¬ 
tions. The men of the seventeen-fifties were thinking of 
the wide port of Bombay, the trading ports of the Car¬ 
natic, and increasingly of the richest of all, the rising 
town of Calcutta, destined to be so much the more im¬ 
portant. With a rare pliability Clive acquiesced in the 
decision taken, by the military advisers of the Company, 
and, instead of marching to Golconda, as he wished, 
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J-eed to help in the attack on the pirates of the coasts 
He sailed with Admiral Charles Watson, an able Naval 
commander of three small warships and two bomb ves¬ 
sels. They were joined by the fleet of the pirates. 

The principal fortress of Mahratta allies, Survarnadrug, 
mounted as many guns as the entire fleet and had immense 
blocks of “large red stones of near four feet square, so 
hard that many of our shot split by striking against them.” 
Survarnadrug had been the home of a race which had been 
a terror since the Portuguese first encountered them. But 
in two days it was blown to bits. The pirate chief escaped 
to a farther stronghold a hundred miles to the south. It 
took some months to gather a more formidable armament. 
Twelve ships of the Royal Navy co-operated with some 
of the Company’s ships and several Mahratta vessels of 
the galley type, which were still rowed as well as sailed. 
Clive commanded a landing force of 800 European and 
600 native troops and seems to have had a body of Royal 
Artillery. From the land side, the Citadel, called Gheria 
(this is what he meant by “Gueria” in his letter), was 
invested by a Mahratta army. After some jealous nego¬ 
tiations with his allies Admiral Watson sailed in and 
opened fire. It was as though Clive’s very presence had 
something sulphurous in it. The pirate fleet was set alight 
and burned out. Clive landed and occupied the fortress. 
This time he not only surprised the enemy. He surprised 
his allies, who desired to have the credit for taking the 
fortress themselves. He even surprised his own side by 
objecting strongly to a court martial on some obscure 
officer, which he considered he should have conducted. 
The authorities hastened to apologise and appointed him 
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„p'Vernor of Fort St. David. Having settled affairs on 
e west coast, he left for his new command. 

Once 


again, unavoidably, the story of the Company 
becomes the story of Clive. For the events of the highest 
importance which followed were only known in London 


months later. 

The strong naval squadron and most of the troops 
seemed to have sailed from the western coast for Madras 
about the same time as Clive. But they had hardly arrived 
at the capital of the Presidency before the most alarming 
news arrived from Bengal. Governor Drake wrote to say 
that the attitude of the Nawab of the Bengal province 
had grown threatening. 

This was the newly enthroned ruler—if such a term 
can be used—known to us as Suraj-ud-Dowlah, son of an 
Afghan adventurer who had seized this portion of the 
collapsing Mogul Empire, now that no Delhi authority 
was any longer able to control the country. It has been 
usual to represent him as a character of the lowest type, 
but those historians who have studied the documents 
relating to the period, seem to show that he had an 
excuse, if no valid reason, for distrusting and hating the 
English, perhaps more than the other Europeans who had 
trading interest in what he considered to be his domin¬ 
ions. It is by no means clear how far the French were 
suggesting to him that it was to his interest to side with 
them. French officers were training his army, imposing in 
numbers and ferocity but liable, like all such forces, to 
panic or instant changes of allegiance. There was also a 
pretender to the insecure throne he claimed and he may 
have felt that the English were capable of setting up a 
rival against him. It is tolerably certain that he knew 
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rsjuat the long-drawn-out war in the Madras Presidency, 
while as yet not finally decided in favour of French or 
English, had had the effect of rendering the rival Euro¬ 
pean armies master of all the strategic points, and of 
reducing local rulers, no more secure or permanent than 
himself, to impotence and nonentity. The news of the fall 
of Gheria had probably reached him and may have con¬ 
vinced him that these white men who had come so far — 
insignificant bands of traders who once claimed the pro¬ 
tection of the kind of Prince he aspired to be — had grown 
so strong that they might supplant or use him, as they 
had the famous chiefs of the western pirate strongholds, 
and the petty kings of the south. 

It so happened just then, that the English authorities 
at Calcutta, probably quite unintentionally, gave him rea¬ 
son to fear, or an excuse to act. Their preoccupations 
were quite different. Warning had been sent to all the 
Company’s officials of the grave state of affairs in 
Europe, and the growing antagonism of French and Eng¬ 
lish interests there. Now the English establishments in 
Bengal—which meant the settlements at and near the 
mouth of the Ganges—had increased and prospered since 
Charnock had obtained the right to erect a modest forti¬ 
fication at the village whose Indian name meant “cotton 
thread town,” and which we know as Calcutta. In con¬ 
trast to the Bombay and Madras presidencies, this district 
had enjoyed half a century of peace and vigorous trade. 
True the “Mahratta Ditch,” an earthwork, designed to 
protect the city of two hundred thousand souls from the 
men of the lulls, had been built, but nothing had been 
done to strengthen Charnock’s humble Fort William, 
around and against which domestic and commercial 
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ings of a flimsy nature had been built. Drake, its 
overnor, began to erect some not very formidable bat¬ 
teries to command the river front, and it seems that his 
object was to safeguard the place against a possible attack 
by French forces sailing in from the sea. 

It may have seemed quite plausible, to Suraj-ud-Dowlah 
that this was all part of a deep-laid plan to dethrone him, 
establish his rival, and make the English supreme in the 
territory he claimed, as they were becoming elsewhere. 
He was also told that they were favouring all kinds of 
smuggling and defrauding of the customs he levied on 
all the trade passing down the river. Behind this lurks a 
less distinct figure—that of Omichund, a local banker, 
who rightly or wrongly felt that the Company had made 
use of him, without giving him the participation he de¬ 
sired and felt he had earned in the greatly exaggerated 
profits they were said to be making. As in Madras, orien¬ 
tal suspicion, ambition, fear and intrigue, blow like un¬ 
accountable draughts upon a curtain whose pattern is 
made up of dark figures moving in blurred incomprehen¬ 
sibility, and which screens from us even now any clear 
and connected story of what really went on. The known 
facts are expressed by the letter Governor Drake wrote 
to the Presidential Council at Madras on June 4, 1756, 
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... they had been and still are involved in a dispute with 
the Country Government occasioned by the Nabob’s taking 
Umbrage at their repairing and strengthening their line of 
guns towards the River and that by letters from Cassim- 
bazar [the large market, higher up the river] they are afraid 
matters will be carried to extremities the Nabob having sta¬ 
tioned a party of Horsemen round the Factory and seeming 
much exasperated. 
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ir George Forrest 7 found the postscript dated Ju: 
fth, informing the Madras Council of the surrender of 
“Cassimbazar” and entreating them to send reinforce¬ 



ments. 

The Madras Council consulted Admiral Watson who 
had brought his fleet from Gheria; and Colonel Adler- 
cron, who had come with the 39th Foot, called the Dor¬ 
setshire Regiment today, and which still bears the motto 
“Primus in Indis.” 

The Council, distracted by another plea—of sending 
help to Salabat Jang, the insecure ruler of the Deccan, 
and by the question of defence against a possible French 
attack by a squadron of nineteen ships said to be sailing 
from Europe for that purpose—debated what reinforce¬ 
ments they could spare. To them on August 16th came 
the intelligence of, “the taking of Calcutta by the Moors 
on the 20th June.” 

On August 24th Clive came from Fort St. David. Still 
the argument proceeded. Watson and Adlercron were 
thinking of their responsibility to the Government in 
London. On September 19th two ships came from Eng¬ 
land. They brought no news of any outbreak of war with 
France. The Madras Board gave Clive the command of 
the expedition to retake Calcutta, but still the Royal 
officers demurred. On October 6th Clive wrote to the 
Chairman of the London Board: 


Providence who is the disposer of all Events Had thought 
proper to inflict the greatest calamity that ever happened to 
the English Nation in these parts I mean the loss of Calcutta 
attended with the greatest Mortifications to the Company 

7 In Life of Robert Clive. 
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the most barbarous and cruel Circumstances to the poor 
Inhabitants. 

This Unhappy News has call’d me to the Presidency and 
the Gentlemen thereof have thought proper to put me at the 
Head of this Expedition for the recovery of Calcutta and 
the Company’s losses, Rights and Privileges. I have that 
Sense of my Duty to my Country and of my Obligations to 
the Company (be the Event what it will) there is no Hard¬ 
ship or Risque consistant with common prudence I will not 
undergo to obtain the wished for Success. 

He also wrote to the Secret Committee at London: 


I am now upon the point of embarking on board His 
Majesty’s Squadron with a fine Body of Europeans full of 
spirit and Resentment for the Insults and Barbarities inflicted 
on so many British Subjects... . 

I flatter myself that this Expedition will not end with the 
taking of Calcutta only, and that the Company’s Estate in 
these parts will be settled in a Better and more lasting Con¬ 
dition then ever.... 

I hope we shall be able to dispossess the French of Chander- 
nagore and leave Calcutta in a state of defence. 

These were fateful and prophetic words. 

The expedition with which he set out from Madras 
consisted of 5 men of war of the Royal Navy, of 70, 64, 
60, 50 and 20 guns respectively. They escorted 3 East 
Indiamen and 3 smaller ships belonging to the Company, 
containing stores for six weeks for 528 European sol¬ 
diers, 109 “train,” as the transport was called, 940 Sepoys, 
160 lascars with some field pieces. Adlercron refused to 
let his regiment form part of the expedition, but they 
acted as marines on the warships and in fact became 
engaged in the operations. It was not until December 1st, 
however, that owing to adverse weather conditions, the 
ships entered the Hughli. 
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The situation they found was deplorable enough. Wh< 


early in June, the Nawab had moved to the attack of Fort 
William, Drake the Governor had taken refuge with a 
certain number of fugitives on board the ships in the 
river. Aided by French officers, but more by the unreli¬ 
able nature of the Company’s local levies, and by rebuffs 
of the neighbouring French and Dutch communities to 
whom appeal for help had been sent, the Nawab’s troops 
had soon entered Fort William. 

Then had occurred the incident that is practically the 
only well-known fact about early Bengal—the herding of 
some 140 odd male prisoners, of all nationalities, some 
wounded, and one woman, into a room about eighteen 
feet by fourteen, lighted by two small windows— the 
Black Hole of Calcutta of evil fame. It seems to have been 
the cell in which defaulters of the garrison were confined. 
The effect of this on a midsummer night in Calcutta can 
be imagined. Twenty-three persons were dragged out 
alive when the door was opened in the morning. It has 
never been possible to fix precisely the responsibility for 
this horror. The Nawab certainly disclaimed all knowl¬ 
edge of it, and some authorities have laid the blame upon 
the banker Omichund. Sir George Forrest 8 quotes other 
opinions—that it was simply due to stupidity, ignorance, 
and brutality. It seems likely that the Nawab was disap¬ 
pointed by the comparatively small quantities of loot 
seized at Kassimbazar and Calcutta. The subsequent con¬ 
dition of those who had escaped or had been released was 
miserable enough, living how they could in the unhealthy 
native villages on the banks around the mouth of the 
river, or on such ships as remained anchored there. Por- 


8 Ibid. 
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Snately the Nawab was entirely without any sort of sea 
armament, and could not pursue his victims even for the 
twenty miles they had fled. Lie seems to have retired to 
his capital at Murshedabad, not far from Kassimbazar. 
Here, although he boasted that there were not ten thou¬ 
sand men in all Britain and that he would make an end 
of the Company’s rule, he was sufficiently alarmed by 
the appearance of the expedition from Madras to move 
forward with his army and order the fortification of Cal¬ 


cutta and the neighbourhood. 

It is difficult to discover how far ignorance, vacillation 
and fear influenced any plan made to resist the Company’s 
forces, but it is clear that so little was done, that Major 
Kilpatrick who had arrived from Madras in August had 
already rallied such of the former garrison as had escaped 
seawards. 

Unnoticed then, and little heeded in all popular repeti¬ 
tions of this sordid story, among the prisoners released 
from Murshedabad was a certain young official in the 
Company’s service, Warren Hastings. Among the few 
staunch defenders Calcutta had found was a Captain 
Buchanan, who perished, but whose wife and children 
were among the fugitives who survived. She was destined 
to be the first Mrs. Warren Hastings. 

The British fleet moved up the river, two days after 
Christmas, carrying most of the white troops and artillery 
while a strong detachment of Sepoys followed the bank. 
The Nawab’s troops were easily beaten, and abandoned 
position after position. The fort of Budge Budge was 
silenced and dismantled. By this time, however, the 
Nawab appeared with 20,000 horse and 30,000 foot near 
the hastily refortified Calcutta and Clive moved forward, 
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now come to be part in spite of Colonel Adlercron. 

Clive told his father: “Our success was very great... 
we killed 1,300 men & between 5 & 6 hundred horse with 
4 elephants. This blow has obliged the Nawab to decamp 
and conclude a peace very honourable and advantageous 
to the Company’s affairs.” 

Calcutta was retaken. 

Meanwhile France and England had declared war. 
There followed a period of confused negotiation, a three- 
handed game of poker, in which French and English each 
tried to draw the Nawab over to their side, and played 
upon his fear of an Afghan attack from the north. On 
March 23rd Clive cut it short by attacking the gallantly 
and ably defended French settlement of Chandernagore. 
We know by his earlier letters that he always meant to do 
so. How far he hoped to obtain the expulsion of the 
French by negotiations, and how far he was held back by 
fears for the safety of Calcutta and even Madras is not 
clear. But the co-operation of Admiral Watson, who 
sailed three of his ships up the dangerous channel im¬ 
peded by sunken vessels and booms, and silenced the 
French batteries, made it possible for him to seize the 
fortifications. On March 23rd the place surrendered and 
with it went the last possibility of European rivalry with 
British interests in India. The small Dutch, Danish and 
Prussian settlements did not affect the case. 

The alarm which the Nawab felt on hearing this news 
induced a perfect spate of letter-writing and negotiation. 
By this time neither Omichund nor even the Nawab’s 
trusted chief paymaster and commander, Mir Jaffeer, 
were reliable. The Nawab knew it. Clive was engaged in 
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^jfifrigues with both, and the many expedients he tried 
covered the whole matter with a mystery which in part 
explains the subsequent proceedings against him, and 
tinged for generations the accounts of his life and of the 
history of the period. There must have been, as in so 
many of us, two people in Clive. One was a semi-invalid, 
eternally writing letters and pursuing shifts, full of fever, 
subject to fits, anxious at odd times as to what people 
were saying and doing about him and his affairs in far 
distant England. But there was another Clive, who got 
up on the morning of June 23, 1757, and looked out 
across a jungle-impeded plain at a place called Plassey, 
some eight miles north of Calcutta. He had with him 800 
Europeans, 8 guns, and small ones at that, 2,100 Sepoys, 
and no cavalry. In front, in a strongly entrenched posi¬ 
tion in a bend of the river was the Nawab’s army an 
enormous mass of 35,000 infantry, 15,000 cavalry, 53 
guns, a French detachment, elephants. Even today, this 
force would rank as an Army Corps, and many of the 
guns were of 24-pound calibre, heavier than modern field 
artillery. What happened, many people have tried to ex¬ 
plain and no one has ever really established. There was, 
as in everything that Clive did when he was in this mood, 
an element of the inexplicable which Suraj-ud-Dowlah 
might well consider supernatural. 

Clive attacked. Some say he made his men take cover 
behind the embankment of a mango grove. Some say 
that Mir Jaffeer and other subsidiary commanders held 
neutral, some that rain intervened, though why in favour 
of one side has never been ascertained. The immense 
Indian army came on, for it left its entrenchments. The 
little 6-pounder guns and the few hundred muskets of the 
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tish force shot it to bits. The elephants mutinied. T 
cavalry failed to charge. The French were ordered to 
retire. Mir Jaffeer declined to advance. At a precise mo¬ 
ment, known only to him by something like inspiration, 
Clive ordered a bayonet charge. To say, as he subse¬ 
quently did, that he stormed the camp is nonsense. The 
odds were twenty to one. Had he been clearing the ground 
at a big football match, the feat would have been impos¬ 
sible. But in fact, led by Suraj-ud-Dowlah on a swift 
camel, that powerful army ran from its camp, abandoning 
everything, trampling and cowering for six miles, with a 
few score Dorset Regiment and Company’s Sepoys prod¬ 
ding its rear with bayonets, like a gang of drovers hus¬ 
tling a mob of cattle. 

The latest and best biographical notices of Clive do not 



explain the battle. Clive never explained himself. Follow¬ 
ing upon the siege of Arcot, Plassey is his great achieve¬ 
ment. His biographers say, “He never did anything else 
worthy of note!” Surely Plassey was enough. The British 
Raj remains in India today, its logical and inevitable con¬ 
sequence. No one has ever seriously threatened it since. 
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I t has been necessary to diverge to the doings of the 
Company’s servants in India, to understand the re¬ 
percussions that those deeds had upon the trading 
company in Leadenhall Street, London. During the first 
century and a half, almost exactly, the policy of the 
Company was more or less effectively dictated by the 
properly constituted Board at the East India House, and 
as we have seen, not infrequently the type of merchant 
who was a large shareholder, went out on the ships the 
Company built or hired, and took part in the trade and 
adventures which befell its remote stations. But as the 
eighteenth century advanced, we can notice the change 
that overtook this relationship. Indeed, it was seen and 
recognised by the most prominent and celebrated of the 
Company’s officials, such as Clive and Warren Hastings, 
and was finally made the object of legislation by Parlia¬ 
ment. For the London Board, or Court of Directors as 
they were formally styled, had always tended to be a body 
mainly composed of men who were peering, as it were, 
down a long corridor, consisting of a trying and often 
dangerous sea journey, occupying upwards of half a 
year, at a semi-fabulous cave of treasure and delight 
which, even as late as Clive’s time, was still sometimes 
associated with the name Golconda. Sometimes one or 
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at Mogul. But Delhi had been stormed by the norther: 
tribes and there was no Mogul sufficiently powerful to 
control the provinces. The south had long been indepen¬ 
dent and now Bengal had grown to be so. The type of 
native ruler with which the Company now came in con¬ 
tact, was no longer the descendant of some well-estab¬ 
lished dynasty, but the kind of adventurer who, having 
won or seized the local throne, had made so many 
enemies, that he only held his power so long as he could 
bribe his troops to remain faithful. Here another element 
of dubious conduct crept in. After battles such as Plassey, 
whose was the plunder that lay scattered on all sides? 
And when after Clive retook Calcutta some sort of 
Treaty, itself suspect, was patched up between Admiral 
Watson and the Nawab of Bengal, the latter sent to the 
English Naval and Military commanders rare and valu¬ 
able presents. Now the King's officers, Watson command¬ 
ing the ships, Adlercron commanding the one regular 
regiment, seem to have refused these presents. Clive did 
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not. There were constant differences of opinion between 
the King’s officers, and the Company's officials. And 
when, finally, Suraj-ud-Dowlah was put down, the usurper 
whom Clive was largely instrumental in pushing into his 
place, Mir Jaffeer the traitor, somewhat naturally re¬ 
warded his allies with presents in money and kind. Clive 
had a curiously naive side to his character. He wasn’t 
mean with money, but he liked spending it, and wielding 
the power it gave him. His letters home are full of quiet 
domestic details about sums to be paid on behalf of his 
unwise and needy father, about the settlement of mem¬ 
bers of the family and the purchase of property. He came 
home to England soon after Plassey to regain his health. 
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other of them made that adventurous journey, and 
visited not the magic East so much as busy, precarious 
stations where the climate was strange, enervating in one 
sense, stimulating in another, the people stranger still, 
secret, incalculable, sometimes fawning, sometimes 
treacherous. More often the Board sent out young men — 
over its entire existence it sent out thousands—who, for 
salaries that ranged upwards from £5 a year—the figure 
at which Clive began—carried on its business. Not in¬ 
frequently sailors and others had to be landed from the 
ships to repel some raid by natives or jealous Europeans. 
But it was only gradually and in small numbers at first, 
that the Company came to have armed troops in its 
service. 

The reason for the very low rate of remuneration of 
the writers or clerks was, that after a time they were 
allowed to trade on their own account and make what 
profit they could. This had come to be inevitable. For the 
semi-supernatural character of the Company’s business 
never forsook it, and profitable or not, this quality had the 
effect of warping the characters of most of those who had 
to do with it. There had always been smuggling of goods, 
for various persons’ private interest. One reason was, 
that as the trade always had been, and continued to the 
end to be, a one-sided affair—the ships never going out as 
full as they came home—so much space was let out to 
private individuals. This was one way of obtaining some 
return on otherwise waste tonnage. There was, however, 
something deeper than that. 

In the period upon which we are now entering those 
two most famous of the Company’s servants, Clive and 
Warren Hastings, had both to account for their actions 
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arliament. And whatever may have been the rights 
and wrongs of the accusations against them, the striking 
quality of those famous trials is the vehemence with 
which the charges were urged. It is as if the ordinary 
sedate atmosphere of the highest British Court of Law— 
for that was what such sittings of Parliament amounted 
to—had somehow been upset by the impossibility of be¬ 
lieving that men who had done great deeds in various 
fields for the Company, could possibly have acted with 
scrupulousness or honesty. Of two of the famous 
accusers, Burke died believing that everything he said 
against Warren Hastings was true, while Sheridan, the 
playwright, obsessed perhaps by a more active sense of 
humour, admitted a doubt. But that was years after, and 
the same note of passionate sincerity rings through the 
indictment of Clive. How should it be otherwise? The 
very captains of the ships the Company chartered ex¬ 


pected to make a fortune in less than half a dozen voy¬ 
ages, from entirely private trading, while remaining the 
paid servants of the Company. So much was this so, that 
the appointment to the command of one of the ships 
became a piece of saleable patronage. In fact, the element 
of a gamble was inevitably interwoven in all the Com*- 
pany’s affairs, and the flavour of what we now call graft 
permeated increasingly everything the Company did. 
This was added to by the way into which India fell into 
the Company’s hands. Even after the battle of Plassey 
it is a misrepresentation to say that the Company s troops 
conquered India. The fact is, India collapsed into the 
stronger hands of the Company’s soldiers and administra¬ 
tors. In the seventeenth century we find the Company 
sending ambassadors to Delhi to 'make treaties with the 
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„ e French settlement in Bengal had been taken, the 
Dutch suppressed. But the general state of the country 
with which the Company had to deal was worse. Some¬ 
thing like complete anarchy prevailed over wide stretches 
of the fertile Ganges Valley; uncertain rulers seized the 
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power, massacred and fought. The French made spas¬ 
modic attempts to intervene, while down on the Coro¬ 
mandel coast war succeeded war, the French aiding. In¬ 
dividual merchants dressed their servants to look like the 
Company’s Sepoys and added threats and dissimulation 
to smuggling and something very near theft and piracy. 

That is how the trend of affairs looked and felt to the 
Court of Directors who received Clive on his first, and 
on his subsequent, journey home. And Clive, incalculable 
and difficult character to explain even in the cool light 
of history, did nothing to make himself more compre¬ 
hensible to the uneasy people who were his employers. 
The cost of administering the Company grew and grew, 
the trade was increasingly robbed. And Clive came home 
full of propositions of reform. He seems even to have 
hinted quite early to members of the Government, that 
sooner or later, the Crown would have to assume much 
of the Company’s powers. 

He was the last person who should prudently have done 
so and yet, of course, that was what he was bound to do. 
Even had he been a man far more normal in his health 


and powers, it would have been unwise further to embar¬ 
rass a body of gentlemen whom he had already embar¬ 
rassed more than enough. His appearance was splendid, 
he bought and furnished houses right and left, entered 
Parliament, was received by the King, presently took a 
title, from an Irish estate he had bought and named after 
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lassey. In fact he went on behaving precisely as he h 
behaved in India with such success. His battles against 
the native princes and the French all had the quality of 
surprise or outrageous daring. He frequently antagonised 
the King’s officers sent to his aid by the very same 
methods. But to go on trying the same tactics on the 
Court of Directors and the British House of Commons— 
many members of the former being also members of the 
latter—no, that was too much. The House of Commons 
was if anything more powerful than it had been a hun¬ 
dred years earlier when it had gone to war with its King. 
The members were not all admirable men but they were 
physically efficient, educated up to a certain standard of 
formal classicism and held their seats, not really by popu¬ 
lar vote, but by the purchase of the votes of a few 
electors, in long-decayed medieval towns, for which their 
fathers and relatives had sat before them. The system was 
corrupt, the individuals certainly no better than Clive. 
But they did represent the opinion of such of the popula¬ 
tion as had any, and they were extremely tough. Clive 
treated them as he had treated Suraj-ud-Dowlah, Mon¬ 
sieur Law, or Colonel Adlercron. But British members 
of Parliament were stronger, they hit back. What were 
the directors to think of a man who, after fighting amid 
the ranks of a handful of British soldiers, and defeating 
tens of thousands of the enemy, came home and spent 
£50,000 on presents, pushed his way into Parliament, 
and then proceeded to tell them how to run the Company ? 

The Chairman of the Court, Sulivan, who had been to 
India, had been his friend but now became his bitter 
enemy. Clive was pressing for reforms that would 
cheapen the administration and armament of the Com- 
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ty. But the directors did not want that. They wanted 
their younger sons, proteges, and friends to hold commis¬ 
sions and writerships. This was becoming far more valu¬ 
able than any dividend on the stock. Clive then resolved 
to buy up sufficient votes in the Company to fight the 
Board. There was a very old rule by which voting at the 
Company’s meetings was based on £500 shares. But in 
so-called democratic intention it was arranged that only 
one vote per holder was registered, no matter what was 
the amount of his holding. The way out of this difficulty 
was to split up a large holding in lots of £500 among 
friends and relations who thus all voted. Clive bought 
£100,000 stock and divided it into 200 votes. Sulivan 
mobilised the whole City interest and out-bid him. Now 
among the presents Clive had received from Mir Jaffeer 
was a jaghire or grant of the revenues of a whole dis¬ 
trict. This was the obvious point of attack, and a letter 
was written to the Bengal Council, instructing them to 
intercept the next instalment of rent, and have it paid to 
the Company’s account. 

But meanwhile anarchy was increasing over the district 
into which the Company was being more and more drawn. 
As the years pass with a battle of words and intrigue 
going on in London for the domination of the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company, and a war of 
massacre and usurpation shaking all the threatened 
thrones of Hindustan, we hear less and less of Madras 
and Bombay, nothing of the Spice Islands, little of the 
China trade. It was Bengal, rich, fertile, accessible by its 
navigable river, that was asserting itself as the chief of 
the Company’s possessions. It was becoming increasingly 
theirs. The upper reaches of those hundreds of miles of 
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^waterway were always at the mercy of the ever-pres' 
threat of some marauding tribe from the northern hills. 
The constant succession of weak, treacherous native 
rulers ,who climbed for a few months on to this or that 
unstable throne could neither guarantee the safety of the 
country as a whole, nor order in the dominions they 
plundered, nor regularity and fair dealing in the trade 
that to obtain its ultimate reward must find its outlet. 
Small parties of French were still at the disposal of any 
princeling who would offer them a chance of counter¬ 
acting for a time the growing hold of the English Com¬ 
pany over the vast districts from which it drew its car¬ 
goes. But we hear less and less of Murshedabad, Hughli, 
Kassimbazar and Chandanagore. Calcutta was the one 
sure focal point in a world of rapid change, where every¬ 
thing varied except rapacity. 

Calcutta was strong in the new fortifications that Clive 
had built, powerful in a group of determined and capable 
administrators, among whom -recurs with greater fre¬ 
quency the name of Warren Hastings, the Westminster 
schoolboy, who had entered the Company’s service in a 
position as humble as Clive’s or any other, and who had 
never transferred to the military side of the Company’s 
organisation. His character, like that of Clive, dominates 
' the history of the Company for nearly half a century. 
Like. Clive’s, his life and activities have been the sport 
of changing literary fashion and outlook for a hundred 
years. Opinion now seems to be steadying down to regard 
him as one whose excessive importance in the history of 
England and of India was as much an accident as Clive’s. 
That is to say, being the sort of man he was, he happened 
to meet a certain set of circumstances, which gave him his 
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iportunity for the exercise of his peculiar talents. That, 
and an almost religious hatred for disorder he shared 
with Clive, and hardly anything else. It is doubtful if he 
was even ambitious. His health was good, with the ex¬ 
ception of headaches brought on by the treatment to 
which he was subjected, not by the millions he was virtu¬ 
ally the first to rule, but by his colleagues and rivals, 
first on the Council and in the administration of Bengal, 
and finally in London. His habits were abstemious. No 
one dies of headaches, however temporarily disabling 
these may be. He was destined to live a long, rather 
mournful life, to organise the Empire Clive had won. 
But as we read the Company’s history which is, unavoid¬ 
ably at this period, largely that of his life and acts, we 
must feel that the prominence his memory has achieved 
is largely accidental. 

Other names appear for a moment, of men who might 
have stood in his shoes and who, from some accident, 
died or retired, were baulked or obscured. Who knows 
anything worth remembering about Watts and Scrafton? 
Yet they negotiated treaties and carried through acts that 
were important enough. But such men never happened 
to stand against the background of one of the major crises 
that have left a solid block of results lasting to this day. 
Warren Hastings did. He was no Clive, no invalid of 
genius. No fits drove him to bursts of superhuman energy 
and no gout held back and dammed up his impulses or 
gave him wild dreams of riches and power. Had he lived 
today, he would almost certainly have resided in or re¬ 
tired to a suburb. He was prophetic of the Civil Service 
which is the envy of the world, more particularly of the 
Indian Civil Service. His private life was the sort of 
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■agedy that lies behind many a responsible individual^ 
who arrives at the office punctually at the proper hour in 
Whitehall or Calcutta. We never know of it unless we 
happen to be the intimates of such a'one. We know that 
he married the widow of the gallant and unfortunate 
Buchanan who was one of the few worthy defenders of 
Calcutta against Suraj-ud-Dowlah, when he and she were 
among the miserable survivors of that disaster. She died 
shortly after and so did Buchanan’s little son. On his 
second journey to India he married the divorced wife of 
a German soldier of fortune, who had turned miniature 
painter. They were devoted, but unfortunate in the health 
of her children, of whom one at least outlived them! There 
is, perhaps, something significant about his attachment to 
women who had been married before. But nothing 
brought him into such prominence as the enemies he 
made. For years his footsteps were dogged by the mys¬ 
terious Philip Francis, now thought to have been the 
author of the Letters of Junius, the outstanding political 
and social commentary of the time. The two fought- a 
duel. But it was the merest incident beside the hatred 
of half a lifetime, that caused Francis, an arch intriguer 
and perhaps a disappointed aspirant for the very powers 
Warren Hastings was to wield, to act as he did. 

Such, however are the personal details of one of the 
major figures by which the Company’s history during the 
latter half of the eighteenth century, is known to the 
general public. 


The general situation in the seventeen-sixties cannot 
better be described than by a letter written by Clive on 
his third journey to India: 
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what an Augean Stable there is to be cleansed. The con 
sion we behold, what does it arise from? Rapacity and 
luxury; the unreasonable desire of many to acquire in an 
instant, what only a few can or ought to possess. Every man 
would be rich without the merits of long service, and from 
this incessant competition undoubtedly springs that disorder 
to which we must apply a remedy, or be undone, for it is 
not only malignant but contagious. The Court of Directors 
must supply the Settlement with young men more moderate 
or less eager in their pursuit of wealth, and we may perhaps 
be reduced to the necessity of drawing some senior servants 
from other Settlements. The evils civil and military are 
onerous, but they shall be rooted out. Whatever odium may 
be thrown upon me by malice or disappointment of individ¬ 
uals, I am resolved to act for the advantage of the Company 
in every respect. 
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Clive may have had Madras more particularly in his 
eye when he wrote the words. But Madras was not the 
main seat of the trouble. This fact more than any 
other had caused Clive’s third eastern journey, his second 
recall to right a situation which, it was felt as much by 
his foes as by his friends, was one with which only he 
could deal. On October 5, 1763, an event had occurred 
which, in the extraordinary partiality of history, is very 
little known and rarely heard of. Yet in sheer brutality 
it was far more deliberate and murderous than the famous 
Black Hole of Calcutta, and the number of victims four 
or five times as great. Moreover, while the direct results 
of the well-known former crime only embraced the res¬ 
titution of the British station at Calcutta, and the re-plan¬ 
ning of its fortification, the massacre at Patna was prob¬ 
ably the actual occasion of the taking over of Bengal, 
virtually removing it from the jurisdiction of its various 
competing pretenders, and placing it under the adminis- 
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ition of the Company in almost as complete a sen! 
as their own house in Leadenhall Street, London. 

Amid the constant bickerings of civil war that super¬ 
vened upon Clive’s departure for England after the Plas- 
sey campaign, had been an expedition of a small Anglo- 
Indian force to Patna, the rich manufacturing town hun¬ 
dreds of miles from the mouth of the Ganges, from 
which came so much of the chintz and saltpetre, silk and 
other goods in which the Company dealt. 

The object was foolish enough. It was to establish yet 
another pretender on the throne of Bengal. The town 
was taken by surprise by a certain Ellis and the Com¬ 
pany’s troops in the true Clive manner, but the small 
force was allowed to disperse and plunder. It was sur¬ 
prised and overwhelmed. To the prisoners were added 



others captured in the Company’s factories at Kassim- 
bazar and Dacca. A relief expedition was making its way 
from Calcutta and the last vicious vengeance the flying 
pretender could make was to order the murder of the 
prisoners at Patna. A hundred and fifty bodies, mostly 
of civilian writers in the Company’s service and traders 
were flung into a neighbouring well. 

Why this horrible deed has sunk into such obscurity 
compared with the far less barbarous and fatal Black 
Hole baffles the imagination. It may be that human mem¬ 
ory is so imperfect a thing, that the chance that no one 
has coined a significant name for the Patna massacre, 
has left it in an oblivion. For it was far more important 
in its immediate consequences. It stirred the Court of 
Directors in London. Profits had been falling and ex¬ 
penses mounting, but nothing except the news of the 
massacre of Patna awoke the Board to the real signifi- 
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of what was going on. Little as we may hear of it 
now, the events put in train a series of important changes. 
The first was to upset the balance of power which Clive’s 
enemies had arranged against him. In two stormy meet¬ 
ings he dominated and intimidated the Company’s assem¬ 
bly. When finally he agreed to return to India to set mat¬ 
ters right, he had displaced Sulivan from the position of 
Chairman, substituted his own nominee, Rous, and had 
accepted the post of Governor and Commander-in-Chief 
in Bengal. He had the Deputy Governor of that province 
removed and took with him a Council of Four, with 
plenary powers. His jaghire of which the Company had 
sought to deprive him was confirmed, and he sailed with 
aide-de-camps, secretaries, even a private band, such as 
would not have disgraced any of the dark-skinned princes 
among whom he was now to consummate his life work. 

The voyage was exceptionally long and trying and may 
have affected his temper, but his entry upon his third 
period of power was in his distinctive manner. He treated 
the Council at Calcutta like a set of schoolboys and added 
several to the number of his enemies. Among the smaller 
fry his presence was terrifying. Some fled to England, 
one at least committed suicide. He started immediately 
on a spectacular journey up the Ganges, enthroning 
princelings, dethroning pretenders and intriguers, re¬ 
arranging tributes and taxes, pensioning off the weak and 
suspect, re-establishing kingdoms, setting up buffer states 
between the territories over which the Company exerted 
influence, and those dominated by turbulent and preda¬ 
tory Afghans to the north and Mahrattas to the south. 
Finally at Allahabad he came to the titular Emperor of 
the Mogul dominions, half prisoner, half refugee in the 
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mp of the Commander of the British Forces. It gi 
us a wider view of Clive’s character to notice that he did 
not attempt to replace this insignificant and effete prince 
on the throne of his ancestors at Delhi. Such an act 
would have been well in keeping with the reckless daring, 
and the methods of surprise upon which Clive’s reputa¬ 
tion and not always explicable power over his contempor¬ 
aries was founded. He may have been growing older. He 
was forty, but the life he had led, his always doubtful 
health, and the curious influences of climate and environ¬ 
ment in the East may have affected his judgment. He 
was certainly right. The Company was in no case to 
undertake an expensive, probably futile, certainly costly 
and dangerous expedition farther into the heart of the 
half-continent in which it was by then involved, with the 
prospect of challenging Afghans and Mahrattas and any 
other predatory and lawless bodies who preferred fighting 
to a peaceful settlement. How real the danger was may 
be judged by the guard which British soldiers still keep 
on the northwest frontier which still remains a possible 
menace, although the Mahrattas were destined to cease 
to be so. 

Finally, early in August, 1765, the so-called Emperor 
took his seat, not on the throne of his ancestors, “on six 
massive feet of solid gold inlaid with rubies, emeralds and 
diamonds,” says Sir George Forrest, 1 “but in a draped 
armchair” on an English dining-room table in Clive’s 
tent, in the camp at Allahabad. He then handed Clive 
what the same authority calls “the Magna Charta of the 
Company.” It was a long and complicated document, ne¬ 
cessitating half a dozen subsidiary treaties and its intricate 

1 In Life of Robert Clive. 
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of repayments and guarantees relate to a state 
of things long since superseded and done with. Burke 
subsequently called it “the great act of the constitutional 
entrance of the Company into the body politic of India.” 
John Stuart Mill 2 described it as “constituting them [the 
Company] Masters of so great an Empire, in name and 
responsibility.” 

The general effect, which is all that we need notice 
was this: instead of the Company being lessees of certain 
property and trading rights, and looking to the Emperor 
and his satellite princes for protection, it was the Com¬ 
pany with its armed forces that became the ruling power 
over vast stretches of the land, in which the Emperor 
looked to them for protection. The administration came 
within the Company’s jurisdiction, and the Company 
accepted the title of “Diwan.” The word seems to mean 
simply “office” and the Diwani was the office holder. But 
it is generally used to mean the financial management 
of a province. Sir George Forrest 8 calls it, “Jurisdiction 
and emoluments of a diwan or chief financial minister 
of a state.” What it meant in plain language was, that 
instead of a net-work of money lenders calling themselves 
bankers, and brigands calling themselves officials, there 
began to appear all over the districts in which the Com¬ 
pany was located, plain middle-class English-speaking 
men, who collected dues and taxes, kept accounts, took a 
salary, and, if they survived the climate, eventually went 
home to end their days in some London suburb. Few 
spectacles are more extraordinary and few phenomena 
more permanent. The Crown has succeeded the Company, 

2 In History of India . 

8 Op. cit . 
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jut the type persists. There had, of course, been men 
this plain, painstaking type for many years before 1765, 
working quietly, methodically, and obscurely, to implant 
western European notions of justice and fair dealing and 
incorruptibility in the enchanted and poisoned jungle of 
unchanging eastern life. Warren Hastings had already 
risen to a certain prominence as the archetype of such. But 
it was the formal ratification of this treaty that stabilised 
the new form, and marks the change from a body of 
adventurous merchants and their clerks and sailors, mak¬ 
ing incursions into the fringe of a continent, to a foreign 
body of tax collectors and magistrates engrafted upon a 
great mixed Hindu and Moslem Kingdom, sprawling 
over hundreds of miles of the valley of one of the larger 
navigable rivers of the earth, dotted with shrines and 
palaces, markets, and factories. And to reduce the whole 
matter almost to comedy, by the present of the jaghire 
or rent which had been made to Clive after the re-estab¬ 
lishment of Calcutta, he was, in a sense, the Company’s 


landlord. 

Complicated to the point of absurdity as it seems 
now, looking back at it, the matter was grimly serious 
in the midst of the eighteenth century. It all depended, 
more particularly in Bengal, on the presence, the effi¬ 
ciency, and the loyalty of a nucleus of a few hundred 
British soldiers, in tiny garrisons strung out over those 
distances, then so immense owing to the slowness and 
difficulty of communication. The London Board could 
exercise little effective and no immediate control. Often 
it could only obstruct. 

That is why perhaps it is so impossible to escape from 
the personality of Clive. He was there for a few brief 
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stars that stamp the history of half a century. The 
accounts that have come down to us show him as brood¬ 
ing over the mixed and mysterious brew, seething in the 
Indian. cauldron. Often he would not speak to his col¬ 
leagues. We receive the impression that he was more 
explicit to native princes, titular, or pretending. Some¬ 
times he took a little wine, and that loosened his tongue 
for moments. At other times he was prostrated by sei¬ 
zures vaguely described as fits, gout, or melancholia. His 
few intimates found him weeping uncontrollably. His 
demeanour at the Council table was fierce, peremptory. 
Like some superhuman cook, he bent over the cauldron, 
ostensibly mixing the ingredients according to some in¬ 
stinct of his own, but perhaps inhaling too deeply the 
fumes which rose. And this may have given him the 
other sort of fits from which he suffered, fits of super¬ 
human energy and prescience. 

The Treaty or series of treaties concluded, he seems 
to have placed little or no faith in them. His first act on 
leaving Allahabad was to reorganize the armies at the 
Company’s disposal. The Bengal European Regiment—a 
body which possibly first took shape amid the fugitives 
arriving at Fulta with Major Kilpatrick while Suraj-ud- 
Dowlah was still in possession of Calcutta—was divided 
into three battalions, to each of which were added a body 
of artillery and seven battalions of native infantry. The 
three garrisons were stationed at Monghyr, in Bengal, 
Allahabad, as high up the Ganges as any effective control 
seemed to Clive possible or desirable, and at Patna. Actu¬ 
ally this force persisted in the British Army as the Royal 
Munster Fusiliers until 1918. 

Clive went back to Calcutta and began such an over- 
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il of the Civil administration as no oriental could pos¬ 
sibly understand, and was by no means entirely welcome 
to the Company’s servants. He placed the highest of 
native officers on a salary, instead of leaving them to 
depend on extortion, bribery and “presents.” He did not 
want the native to disappear, he wished to retain the 
appearance of Government by the Nawab and his coun¬ 
trymen, if only for the reason that, under the recently 
concluded peace between France and England, certain 
factories would be returned to the French and Dutch, and 
it was obviously inadvisable for the English Company to 
appear to be the local source of Government in these 
cases. Along with such native officials as were retained, 
there worked the numerous members of the Company’s 
staff, all liable to corruption in that atmosphere of easy 
riches and easy death. 

Among the junior ranks of the civilian establishment 
particularly, the salaries, as we have seen, were ridicu¬ 
lously small, on the assumption that they would engage 
in private trade. Clive sought to cut through the whole 
vicious system by making the trade in salt, tobacco, and 
the betel nut which all natives chewed, into a Government 
monopoly, and sharing out its profits according to rank 
and station. The system was apparently sound. The price 
of these luxuries to the native was fixed so that the poor 
should not be harassed. On the other hand, the profit 
made by a well-regulated monopoly was immense, and 
the share-out raised the individual benefit of a Governor 
to nearly £20,000 per annum while junior officials re¬ 
ceived proportionate amounts. He obtained only very 
lukewarm and dubious support from London for these 
measures, while at Calcutta he found he had made 
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lies of almost the whole civil staff, and eventually his 
icheme was abandoned. But he was never forgiven for 
this attempt to impose his will, and the day was to come 
when all sorts of charges fabricated with ingenuity and 
pressed with malignity were to be based on this proposal. 

Even more spectacular was the trouble to which his 
attempt to regulate the allowances of European officers 
led. There had always been in vogue a payment known as 
batta. It seems to have originated in the dubious weight 
and various currency of the specie in which the officers 
were paid, and to have been regarded primarily as a 
“field” allowance on active service. Worse than that, after 
the victory at Plassey, the usurper, Mir Jaffeer, had paid 
'the officers of Clive’s force “double batta” which was 
little more than “blood money” or a personal reward 
because they had fought to a conclusion favourable to 
him. With the coming of comparative peace and the end 
of Mir Jaffeer, the Company reverted to its regular rates 
of pay, and did not recognise these allowances. The result 
was a general but not conclusive mutiny. Efforts had been 
made to permit the officers to live more cheaply, and in 
fact there had ceased to be that actual stringency of 
provisions common enough in all open warfare. There 
remained serious discrepancies between the cost of sub¬ 
sistence in the various garrisons as distant at Allahabad 
and Trinchinopoly and Clive, though he wished to give 
force to the orders which he had not originated but re¬ 
ceived from the Board, admitted that the pay of the 
junior ranks was low, although they were no longer tak¬ 
ing the chance of life and death as they had done during 
more disturbed periods of the Company’s history. Con¬ 
fronted by a mild and on the whole decorous mutiny, he 
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What was this secret trouble? Fits, cholic, cold are t' 
names given to it by the not very precise medical science 
of the time, and on his way home he wrote to his wife 
from the Cape: 



My situation at Calcutta was so deplorable and I had so 
little hope of recovery that I could not persuade Myself to 
write news which must give so much Concern and Uneasi¬ 
ness, my Disorder was of a very different Nature than what 
I had in England, and was attended by much worse conse¬ 
quences. Dr. Ingham informs me that I was out of my 
senses for ten days and that my under Jaw was fixed and 
that I took in one day 15 grains of Opium... I owe my 
Recovery entirely to the Drug.... 

The point at which these symptoms relate not so much 
to Clive’s personal health as to the state of India lies in 
the fact that his recovery coincided with his absence from 
the scene of his superhuman and disappointing labours. 
Should we today say that he was suffering from an acute 
nervous breakdown brought on by strain and worry, and 
the peculiar influence of the Indian scene? Anyhow, he 
was ill enough to resign. He was on his way home when 
he wrote those comparatively cheerful words to his wife. 
From the same letter it seems that he had not "set pen 
to paper for these five months past.” His handwriting 
was affected and he doubted if what he wrote would be 
legible. He had tried to dominate India, and India had 
taken its toll of him. The men among whom he served, 
on the spot, whatever may have been their differences 
with him on matters of policy, were sorry enough to see 
him go. Some seven of the seniors of his colleagues 
wrote him a touching farewell tribute. The men who 
succeeded him were experienced, trustworthy and de- 
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o, and pledged themselves to carry out the scheme 
e had set on foot. Inevitably he dwarfed them and today 
their names are hardly remembered. He has come to per¬ 
sonify the epic struggle between East and West. And this 
becomes plainer when we ask ourselves, why he did it? 
For generations whole schools of historians held him up 
as an example of greed and oppression. A far kindlier 
view has come to prevail and it is difficult to discover 
how he actually profited by his efforts. He sacrificed such 
health as he had. He did not secure any lengthy lease of 
power, his days as a military commander and a civil ad¬ 
ministrator were absurdly short, compared with those of 
Wellington, who was partially to succeed him, and with 
those of many a contemporary politician. He liked to 
send his wife parcels of diamonds, rubies, and muslins, 
queer animals and attar of roses. He did order two 
hundred shirts for himself, but most of the money he 
spent was on his relatives and friends, and on the furni¬ 
ture and fittings of Government House, Calcutta. 

“I have concluded a peace for the Company which I 
hope will last,” he wrote to his father, and added: “I have 
not benefitted or added to my fortune one farthing, nor 
shall I.” 

These are hardly the words of a tyrant lusting for 
power. Yet that is how he was represented to, and largely 
by, the members of the Company whose history more 
directly concerns us than his. On his arrival in England 
he was cordially welcomed and had an audience with the 
King and Queen. But actually, as we see now, his deeds 
and opinions were already hopelessly entangled in the 
political manoeuvres of the moment, and the Company 
was equally involved. The great Earl Chatham, Pitt the 
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Jhad no hesitation in dealing firmly with it. He orderel 
up battalions of Sepoys, many officers were placed under 
arrest and several cashiered. It was a queer reversal of 
more frequent situations in which Europeans had to quell 
or support the more dubious morale of native troops, but 
it had its effect. In the middle of it all, Mahratta troops 
were reported on the move. Nothing happened. The 
mutiny petered out and the majority of the officers re¬ 
turned to duty. Once more Clive won, but there is this 
noticeable about the whole of his second period of power, 
his third spell in India — he was no longer concerned with 
desperate adventures in which his personal courage and 
the leadership he inspired counted for so much. He was 
engaged in administration and regulation. He had no 
Plassey to dazzle the public, and no situation arose to 
frighten the directors, and make them forget their jeal¬ 
ousy and envy of him. 

Most histories acclaim the achievements of this period 
as being his greatest triumph and, of course, the transfer 
of almost the whole internal administration of a vast 


province or series of provinces, embracing all the lower 
Ganges Valley, was a more permanent gain than any 
victory on the field of battle could produce. Yet when 
we come to examine it, there is this great difference 
between his activities as a great Governor-General from 
1764 to 1766, and his reinstatement of British power in 
the Hughli delta in 1757-1760. In the earlier period he 
was fighting against a bloody-minded tyrant for whose 
character one cannot feel any sympathy, nor wish that 
he had remained to grind and betray the native peoples 
over whom he had assumed power. 

In the later period, Clive was still fighting, although 
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paper, or by spoken word, in the Council Chamber and 
the office. Somehow these mental and verbal battles are 
never so attractive to study as deeds done in the open 
air by the free exercise of the limbs, and there was a 
.further saddening quality—Clive was nearly always, in 
these later days, fighting his own countrymen. Rightly or 
wrongly—both views have been held by weighty histor¬ 
ians —he had raised up a host of enemies among politi¬ 
cians and colleagues, the soldiers he had commanded, and 
the officials he had controlled. He held the favour of the 
London Board, the Bengal Council could just be intimi¬ 
dated by his presence, but among the Company’s servants 
his power had to be shown by a crop of dismissals, re¬ 


movals, and supersessions. 

This change is important because it provides one of the 
possible explanations of the subsequent history of the 
Company and of its great dominator, inextricably inter¬ 
woven as they are. By the end of 1766 dive had com¬ 
pletely broken down, although on September 8th he wrote 
to his wife: 


You will be surprised to learn that for these ten weeks past 
I have enjoyed a better state of Health, and am freer from 
Pain than from my first attack, in the year I75 2 > ^i$ is en¬ 
tirely owing to an accident, being troubled with the Cholick 
for a few Hours. I made use of a shawl to wrap round my 
waste, which secured my Stomach, the injured and weakened 
Part from colds.... 


On December 15th, his friend and colleague Carnac 
had further to inform her: 


I have the satisfaction to find him recovered from every 
bodily complaint and much mended of the malady of his 
mind, yet a langour still hangs about him.... 
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er —who would have spared Britain, and the citize 
of North America years of war and generations of mis¬ 
trust—was declining to his end. There was some pros¬ 
pect of legislation to improve the general conduct of the 
Company’s affairs, but it was in the hands of injudicious 
advocates. Even the congratulatory minute which the 
Court of Directors of the Company had passed on March 
18, 1767—while Clive was still at the Cape—only suc¬ 
ceeded by twenty-five votes, and it only tentatively con¬ 
firmed Clive’s jaghire for ten years. Meanwhile, old 
enemies from Bengal were already in England and active, 
and although his friend Rous retained the Chairmanship, 
the party of John Johnstone, his inveterate opponent, held 
a large number of votes in the larger body of proprietors 
of the Company’s stock. To make matters worse Clive’s 



illness, whatever it was, recurred and he went to re¬ 
cuperate at Bath, suffering great bodily pain. This, or a 
natural trait of character, or both causes, may account 
for the unwise language he used about the Directors, 
whom he characterised as acting in “a mean sneaking, 


cowardly manner ... they appear very envious and jeal¬ 
ous of my influence and give ear to every idle story of 
my being hostile towards them ... I daily expect a depu¬ 
tation to consult on many important points which the 
gentlemen themselves cannot readily determine upon.” 

Before long he and the Court were at loggerheads over 
the question of the salt monopoly which he had designed 
to benefit the Company’s servants. Then illness inter¬ 
vened, and after a trip abroad, which benefited his health 
somewhat, we find him a member of Parliament for 
Shrewsbury, the chief town of his native county. 
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Thus he was in the forefront of the battle the Com¬ 
pany was bound to wage, for its agreement had reached 
a periodic termination and leave had again to be sought 
from Parliament for the continuance of its monopoly. 
During the very active period of Indian affairs that filled 
the middle years of the century, the Company had by a 
complicated series of transactions continually tried to 
purchase something like a permanent title to the East 
Indian trade. But the character of the Corporation re¬ 
mained fixed in the minds of successive generations of 
politicians as one which must yield to pressure. The 
privilege was, in fact, too important and attractive not 
to be put up for sale. The interest owing by the govern¬ 
ment ever since the unification of the old and new Com¬ 
panies in 1708 had been reduced to 4 per cent. A further 
premium had been demanded of £200,000, which it was 
understood purchased immunity from interference until 
1766. But as early as 1744, we find a loan of £1,000,000 
being made to the Government of that day, at 3 per cent, 
to which a grant until 1783 was attached. But in 1749 
the Company was allowed to issue annuities amounting 
to some £3,000.000 to support the advances that had been 
made, which left the government in the position of guar¬ 
anteeing the Company's finances subject to repayment 
of the whole £4,200,000 with interest on three years' 
notice. The troubles of the 1760s seriously affected the 
market price of the stock, and by this time, as we know, 
a general opinion was gaining ground that the whole 
question of the Company's position would have to be re¬ 
viewed. The proposition made at this point was that the 
Company were guaranteed the territorial revenues, upon 
payment of an annuity of £400,000 and a covenant to 
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"across the House of Commons like missiles, reputation' 
were made and lost. Parties were formed and friendships 
broken. If ever any despised Rajah or ousted French or 
Dutch, or even Portuguese trader, could have arisen 
from his grave and been present, demanding revenge, 
he might have considered that it was allowed him. For 
the thing that Britain had taken recoiled upon Britain, 
as though some plundering soldier of the Company’s 
or Royal Forces, bursting into some temple or shrine, had 
seized one of those ancient half-magic images, seated 
there in the gloom, glowing with jewels and mysterious 
fires, credited with occult powers, eastern and obscure. 
Such a plunderer might well, from the very cumbrous 
weight of his booty, or from some inexplicable influence 
arising from the sacrilege, have found himself stagger¬ 
ing under a burden too heavy to bear, and finally falling, 
to be crushed by his prize. 

Such is the impression we may derive from the long 
defence Clive made against the charges against him. 
Whatever he did that was wrong, and opinions even now 
are by no means reconciled on the subject, he abundantly 
expiated his fault. He was sacrificed. His last words be¬ 
fore he left the House were: "Take my fortune, but save 
my honour!” They may seem melodramatic to us, for 
there has been no occasion in our time for any great 
public figure to defend a policy on such purely personal 
grounds. 

Moreover, more than a century and a half have muted 
the echoes and dimmed the outline of that Homeric scene. 
We no longer conduct vital public affairs in an atmos¬ 
phere and manner almost deliberately modelled upon the 
drama of the plains of Troy. Yet somehow Clive’s last 
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ds ring true. He may have deceived himself, but he 
convinces us. The proof is in the sequel; a long, bitter, 
and crucial debate followed, inevitable climax of so many 
hard words used under the stress of such strong emotion 
that the speakers could not have retracted them if they 
would. But all the motions—there were several, and 
many amendments—accusing Clive of malversation were 
lost. The one positive resolution that was carried without 
a division ran in these words: "That Robert Lord Clive 
did, at the same time, render great and meritorious serv¬ 
ices to this country.” Even before that, Lord North had 
introduced, "A Bill for the establishing certain Regula¬ 
tions for the better Management of the Affairs of the 
East India Company, as well in India as in Europe.” 
It has become known as the Regulating Act, and fixed 
the status and policy of the Company until the inevitable 
conclusion of its existence in 1858, of which this Act 
was the destined and inevitable precursor. It embodied 
the very principle for which Clive had so urgently 
pleaded. 

Thus he was personally exonerated and his policy was 
by inference approved. 

And then stepped in the irony which is a prerogative 
of the power that rules human existence, and which Clive 
had called down upon himself simply by being Clive. 
Was he, by this time, sodden with opium? 

It is said that he sat in a dazed condition. It is doubt¬ 
ful if he grasped the terms of the Regulating Act; or 
if he realised what was meant by the news that a party 
of what he would have called North American Colonists, 
angered as all English-speaking people always are by at¬ 
tempts to make them pay taxes, or buy dearer than they 
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port nearly as much in British merchandise, exclusive 
of military and naval stores. 

Clive was critical of this, but instead of being answered 
by argument and controversy, he found himself accused 
of the murder of Suraj-ud-Dowlah. The matter lingered, 
while the Company’s affairs did not improve. A new 
three-cornered contest had arisen in the south, Mysore, 


Tanjore, and the Mahrattas competed with the claimant 
to the throne of the Deccan, the French took sides, and 
Madras was twice attacked. Meanwhile, famine devas¬ 
tated much of Bengal, and in either case the Company’s 
expenses mounted and mounted. Net profits which had 
ranged from £471,000 to £1,250,000 during Clive’s ad¬ 
ministration, dropped from over £800,000 to £336,812 


in 1769-1770. 

Clive had actually been losing interest in public affairs, 
but he was brought sharply back to the realisation that 
nothing he could do would obliterate the past or atone 
for the hatred his autocratic use of power had engen¬ 
dered. His old enemy Sulivan and newer one, Johnstone, 
returned to the attack. 

A pitched battle ensued in the House of Commons. 
Clive was made the villain responsible for all the Com¬ 
pany’s misfortunes, and made a spirited reply. The spe¬ 
cific charges were, that he had created a monopoly of 
cotton, that he had created a monopoly of diamonds, and 
that he had been responsible for frauds in exchange and 
gold coinage, and the fourth was his salt, tobacco, and 
betel nut scheme. It would seem, on the face of it, easy 
to dispose of such allegations, by reference to the facts. 
But that was not the spirit in which the accusations were 
laid, and no such method was tried by Clive or his par- 
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ii^ttsans in rebutting them. The atmosphere of the House 
of Commons became charged with passion as a battle¬ 
field becomes obscured by vapour. On reading accounts 
of what went on it is hard to remember when the orators 
are speaking as members of Parliament and when as 
Directors of the East India Company, so completely had 
the fatal influence of the latter identified its interests with 
those of the Government. All the circumstances were 
against a detached and dispassionate view. It was the 
day of superb rhetoric, the protagonists on either side 
were deadly foes, personal violence was by no means un¬ 
fashionable. Clive, Warren Hastings, and many others 
concerned had fought duels. And in the background the 
Ministry of Lord North, the King’s favourite, was at 
stake. Under these conditions, the very throne became 
involved. To crown all, Clive being the man he was, 
his fire could be drawn with fatal ease. And, as if some 
dark brooding spirit were present to avenge the entry of 
the white man into the continent of ancient peoples and 
old mystic religion, the news from India grew ever worse. 

On April 13, 1772, the Bill of Indictment was laid on 
the table of the House, but by an irony of fate, a certain 
Colonel Burgoyne rose and moved for a Select Committee 
to inquire into the state and condition of the East India 
Company, and the British affairs in the East Indies. 

This gave rise to a magnificent debate, in which the 
orator Burke took part. But the motion was carried. Of 
course, such a Committee did nothing to allay the storm. 
While its proceedings were carried on with bitter acri¬ 
mony, it succeeded in passing in review numerous wit¬ 
nesses, and producing an enormous dossier. For two 
years the debate continued. Pearls of eloquence flew 
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Yet neither the birth of a great new nation across 
the Atlantic, nor the rebirth of a very old, highly civi¬ 
lised and neighbouring one, just across* the Channel, 
occupied so much time, or caused such debates in the 
British Parliament as the attempts of a quiet and hard¬ 
working civilian Governor to obtain order and security 
and justice in India. The other proof of the ill-balanced 
nature of agitation against Warren Hastings lay in his 
own character. It seems now to be generally admitted 
that, while he was in receipt for several years of a very 
large salary, he spent most of it on the Company’s busi¬ 
ness in maintaining the sort of state they expected of a 
Governor-General, such as hospitality of the official sort, 
which he does not seem to have enjoyed or much noticed 
himself. He saved relatively little. He was personally 
generous, like Give, gave away a good deal to friends 
and relatives. There is no suggestion that he was vicious 
or self-indulgent. His two marriages, while doubtless 
inspired by genuine affection, were both to women who 
had to complain of fate, one a widow under tragic cir¬ 
cumstances, the other an ill-matched and neglected wife. 
He seems to have been happy with both. We may feel 
that he would have been a comfort to any woman. And 
to the second who was brilliant and perhaps far more 
ambitious than he was, he showed a long unwearying 
devotion. In both cases he adopted their children and 
seems to have been, what is rather rare, a good step¬ 
father. 

What can anyone have had against such a man? Just 
this: he was devoted to India. He cared about govern¬ 
ing that country certainly much more than he cared for 
money, perhaps more than he cared for married life. 
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!!>tnink they need, had flung a quantity of the Company’s 
tea into Boston Harbour. 

He lingered some eighteen months. The quasi-vindi¬ 
cation was no use to him. Men remembered afterwards 
how in a duel, he had missed, refused to apologise, and 
dared his adversary to shoot him in cold blood. And 
how when he had been told to apologise and make peace 
at the dinner table he had retorted: “I was ordered to 
.apologise, not to dine with you!” It seems that he had 
said: “I have a disease that makes life insupportable, but 
which Doctors tell me won’t shorten it by an hour \” 

But nothing explains his end. It remains a mystery. 
He was found dead. Some said he killed himself, and the 
extraordinary secrecy of his burial did nothing to dispel 
such rumours, repeated for a century after the event. 
On the whole, another theory, that he died of his malady, 
whatever it may precisely have been, or from the opiates 
he was given to enable him to support it, seems to have 
gained ground later. The only certain facts are, that the 
man round whose head so many bullets had whistled, 
and who had braved so many dangerous voyages, died 
before he was fifty, a whole decade before the age which 
we should now consider that of normal retirement. 

Perhaps it was just as well, for we have leisure to see 
something his accusers could not pause to consider, and 
which it would not have saved their purpose to formu¬ 
late. He had one unforgivable fault, that English-speak¬ 
ing people cannot pardon. He was too big, too important, 
filled too much space, exacted too much obedience. Eng¬ 
lish-speaking people do not inscribe upon their public 
buildings anything about Egalite . But they hate extremes. 
Qive was a superman. That was as fatal to him as to 
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wi^poleon Bonaparte and many another. That is why a 
brief inscription in the church of Moreton Saye, near his 
old home at Styche, in the county of Shropshire, can only 
tell us that he was buried within the walls of the church, 
but does not tell us where. The very fact has been doubted. 
But it also tells us the one important thing about him, 
“Primus in Indis” says the inscription, coinciding with 
the device of the Dorsetshire Regiment he had so often 
led to victory. That is enough to account for any English¬ 
man. Clive died, or rather disappeared. Irony, which is 
impartial, remained. 

For his work, as he regarded it, was consummated. He 
had established British influence in Bengal, and in a 
slightly less obvious degree in Madras and Bombay. 
What he did at Gheria, Arcot, and Plassey in the seven- 
teen-sixties remains in the nineteen-thirties. His great 
project, to place the Crown in control of the Company's 
territories, had been achieved, in principle, before he died, 
and marched to its logical conclusion seventy years later. 
Most extraordinary of all, he does not seem to have 
realised that his proper and natural successor had arisen, 
as if he had appointed him The two men corresponded. 
But there is no certain evidence that Clive recognised in 
Warren Hastings the very man who was necessary to 
follow in his steps, to share his disinterested determina¬ 
tion to do something for India at whatever personal cost. 

Just as Clive's days were drawing to a close, there 
arrived at Calcutta the colleagues who were to share the 
power which he nominally wielded and which in fact he 
frequently succeeded in retaining for himself. Two of 
them have left little mark on the memories of mankind. 
The other was that mysterious Francis, Warren Hast- 
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js' avowed, constant, and implacable enemy. Ther 
were also eminent lawyers, designated judges of the Su¬ 
preme Court, whose mission it was to extend and elevate 
the administration of justice in a country in which the 
conception of it was so very different from that already 
established in most countries inhabited by Europeans. 
The main point of notice, then, at this juncture is that 
the great figure of Clive and the crisis of almost national 
importance in the midst of which he disappeared, do not 
by any means conclude the history of the Company, 
which, at the moment, they seem to embrace. Little or 
nothing was settled by Clive’s retreat from the scene of 
his titanic labours, by the firm establishment of British 
power in Bengal, or by the passing by the British Parlia¬ 
ment of the Regulating Act that has such a final-sounding 
name. One thing was permanent, the fever with which 
Indian affairs always had been able to affect the most 
staid, stolid, and slow-moving of all the nations of the 
earth. An Indian debate, in fact, will cause a commotion 
in the House of Commons today, eighty years after the 
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Company has ceased to govern India, and a hundred and 
sixty since Clive's strong and pugnacious personality 
seemed to be the spark of irritation that could cause the 
rise and fall of ministries and make Peace alternate with 
War. In fact the strife and enmity that pursued Warren 


Hastings' efforts to organise and govern India according 
to western notions were by far more malignant and sus¬ 
tained than any Clive had attracted. This is what makes 
us so sure that the strong personal antagonisms of which 
both men were the object had really nothing to do with 
their private lives and individual characteristics. There 
was some excuse for hating and fearing Clive. He was 
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itious and if not greedy he did accept, as if of right, 
huge presents, and snatch at responsibilities which pro¬ 
fessional soldiers, among whom he was relatively an ama¬ 
teur, might be excused for considering belonged to them. 

But if the life and career of Clive appears like a suc¬ 
cession of fits, that of Warren Hastings does not. He 
was, if anything, too sane, and the accusations heaped 
upon him, as we shall see, of cruelty and oppression were 
so grotesquely unfounded that they can only be explained 
by the sort of madness that has always been prone to 
afflict crowds, of whatever composition. We can see the 
same kind of thing happening to high minded philoso¬ 
phers in ancient Greece, such as Socrates. We can see it 
happening, only just before the period we are surveying, 
to a morally blameless if unwise King, such as Charles I 
of England. There must have been a strong element of 
it in the crowds at the Crucifixion. What happens at such 
periods, so far as we can make out, is that a number of 
people get into a rage and a victim is found. In the sev¬ 
enteen-eighties, such a general mental disturbance hap¬ 
pened in England, largely in the old smaller England, 
and very little in Scotland and Ireland. It fastened on 
Warren Hastings as its victim. Why? The search for 
any sufficient reason for the place he occupies in the 
history of Britain, of India, and of the Company only 
reveals how completely mad the whole commotion was. 
For one thing, it was irrelevant to the general situation. 
While he was being hounded and indicted, the important 
things that were happening were the detaching of the 
great body of English-speaking North America, and the 
complete social, economic, and dynastic upheaval in 
France. 
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estimate cannot be very far wrong, for in spite of 
ie sensational trial, one of the longest and most bitterly 
debated on any legal records, he lived down his accusa¬ 
tion and outlived most of his accusers. He was not only 
acquitted by the highest legal authority in English law; 
he was acquitted by public opinion, and in old age —unlike 
Clive he lived on into his eighties—he seems to have won 
a sort of affectionate regard from his colleagues in the 
Company and from the general public. The former pen¬ 
sioned him liberally. The latter cheered him on occasions. 

.What then, once again, was it all about? The same 
answer seems to be the only one that will fit the case. 
It was about India. It was by being prominent in Indian 
affairs that he attracted the lightning of popular dis¬ 
pleasure. He devoted himself to a continent, he had a 
passion for the ancient customs and involved religious 
background of the inhabitants. Although a pupil of West¬ 
minster School, he does not seem to have derived the ad¬ 
vantage from such a beginning that it would have given 
him today. He began, a humble writer like Clive and 
thousands of others, at Madras, worked with assiduity 
and took part in private trade as all such young men had 
to, since they could not by any possibility live on their 
salaries. He did not,,as many of his contemporaries did, 
drink or gamble, or run into debt. The mortality in India 


was enormous,'there was every excuse, but he was not 
interested, so far as we can tell. We have seen how he 
was transferred to Murshedabad, and became involved 
in the fall of Calcutta, how he married Mrs. Buchanan. 
After her death and that of her children he might well 
have become disgusted with a climate and a country 
which appeared to bring him nothing but disaster and 
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(rd work in his profession and tragedy in private 
He came home after fourteen years’ service, but India 
obsessed him. He immersed himself in oriental languages 
and history. There must have been something unusual in 
the man, although it must have been so unobtrusive that 
we have a difficulty in seeing what it was. For he was 
approved of by the critical, not to say difficult, Dr. John¬ 
son and was chosen by the directors of the Company to 
succeed, after a brief interval filled by two not very sig¬ 
nificant holders of the position—to the throne-like chair 
that Clive had occupied as Governor-General of Bengal. 

He found the country in uproar. Not so much per¬ 
haps Bengal, although famine had wasted much of the 
district and the local exchequer was heavily in debt. But 
hanging upon its borders were the weak power of the 
so-called Emperor at Delhi, destined soon to fall, and 
the rising power of the Mahrattas spoiling for a fight. 
The central Kingdom of Oudh was a constant source of 
danger and on its border hung the warlike Rohilla tribes. 
But down in the south which was so soon to become an 
additional responsibility, a new power was arising in the 
state of Mysore. Of the few names of the period that 
have established themselves in popular knowledge of 
history that of Hyder Ali was one. The Governors whose 
tenure of office interposed between the return of Clive 
from India and the second governorship of Warren Hast¬ 
ings, had not been strong men. Hastings faced up to his 
situation. When he found that what he did was to be over¬ 
seen by three new councillors fresh from England, he 
may have been pardoned if he did not feel exactly en¬ 
thusiastic. The feeling made itself apparent when the new 
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^Others landed. No one knows what the correct procedure 
should have been. Everyone knows that the councillors 
did not feel that they had been treated with sufficient 
respect. In fact the feeling may have preceded their actual 
arrival. 

Calcutta had not improved with its days of security. 
It was still extremely unhealthy, its water supply bad, 
its climate trying enough. A fantastic social life went on, 
along its promenade and in the palace-like houses of its 
more ambitious inhabitants. And the effect of the Regu¬ 
lating Act was to amass still further power into its heated 
and suspicious atmosphere. The councillors demanded 
account of all the acts of the now subsidiary Presidencies 
at Bombay and Madras, while Hastings became in title 
at least Governor-General of all India. That might not 
have mattered so much had not the India over which he 
was appointed to rule been — while the councillors ap¬ 
pointed themselves to prevent him—more in a state of 
flux than ever. Pleaded by Philip Francis, perhaps actuated 
by jealousy, but certainly perverted by the very atmos¬ 
phere that distorts everything Indian, the Council seems to 
have been bent on thwarting Hastings at every turn. He 
wanted to bolster up the Nawab of Oudh, and maintain 
that state, as Clive had, a buffer against the surrounding 
predatory powers. The Council turned out the Nawab, 
destroying such power as remained centred in Benares. 
Then it was the turn of Bombay, apparently threatened 
by the Mahrattas. The local government of the Presidency 
took one course, the Supreme Council at Calcutta coun¬ 
termanded its orders and, to make confusion worse, when 
these acts were reported in London, the Court of Direc¬ 
tors upheld the Presidency against Calcutta. The general 
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.urbance was, however, sufficient to make it possib 
"or French agents to back the Mahratta power against 
the English. 



Most of those who have studied the subject seem to 
agree that the celebrated case of the Begums of Oudh 
marked in some sort the climax of Hastings’ career. It 
is even more certainly the incident of the second half 
of the eighteenth century that shows most clearly what 
was the state of England and its relationship with Indian 
affairs. It occurred at the point at which, after nearly 
seven years’ Governor-Generalship Hastings had at last 
succeeded in asserting himself against the colleagues who 
had been deliberately placed in a position to thwart him, 
and who had shown a remarkable aptitude and zest in 
doing so. 

Once again the background is India; the semi-tropical 
climate, the oriental atmosphere that seems to warp the 
characters and change the natures of the men from West¬ 
ern Europe who adventured into those no longer fabulous 
but still exotic and foreign regions, whose history they 
may seem to control, but to the life of which they can 
never assimilate themselves. 

For one thing, as we have said, Hastings had fought 
his duel and wounded Francis, by far his most dangerous 
and persistent enemy. For the moment he was disem¬ 
barrassed of that source of constant impediment and en¬ 
mity. He does not seem to have realised, and we have 
difficulty in crediting today, that Francis simply went 
home to England to prepare the great legal attack of 
five years later. At the moment he must have felt a sense 
of freedom and enlargement. It was highly necessary. 
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in the way that Indian affairs have, all the seem- 
ingly solid achievement of previous years seemed to have 
been swept away. The expedition of the troops of the 
Bombay Presidency into the Mahratta country had failed. 
Troops had been sent from Bengal to assist in holding 
the hillmen in check. 


< 81 . 


In the Madras Presidency Hyder Ali of Mysore, de¬ 
feated, seemed to be more cautious and just as dangerous 
as before. Both these lesser presidencies were deep in debt 
as a result of military expenditure and the disturbance 
caused by warfare. Madras was actually short of sup¬ 
plies, and Bengal itself was deep in debt. Finally a re¬ 
bellion broke out at Benares on the Ganges, in the centre 
of the richest and most profitable of the Company’s 
spheres of influence. The story of the rising is long and 
complicated and from the point of view of this history 
there is nothing new about it. As so often before, the 
Company had assumed no title of sovereignty over Be¬ 
nares, and the local rajah considered, rightly or wrongly, 
that the sovereignty he exercised was not sufficiently prof¬ 
itable in treasure, or independent in authority. 

It has often been said that the oriental mind is in¬ 
scrutable to Europeans, and Hastings in his dealings with 
the rajah regulated the money contributions due from 
Benares in respect of the support and control of the 
Company’s organisation, according to the principles of 
justice which appeal to the western mind. But the rajah 
was an oriental. He had heard, moreover, of all the 
troubles and threats from which the Company’s adminis¬ 
tration was suffering in different parts of India. He 
may have thought, as most minor Indian potentates have 
thought at regular intervals every few years, that the 
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st day of British influence had come. Such a day wa 
foretold then, is foretold still. Hastings on his side had 
been described by Dr. Parkinson 4 as “a clerk sitting on the 
throne of the Moghuls.” His passion for order and or¬ 
ganisation were probably incomprehensible and, if un¬ 
derstood, abhorrent to the Indian chieftain. He began 
to make difficulties, dropped threats. Hastings with the 
same cool courage that he showed at the Council board, 
or on the duelling field, went to visit him with practically 
no escort. This did not impress the rajah. It seemed to 
him the act of a mad, not a brave or devoted, man. When 
the rajah failed to comply with the assessment levied 
on his province, Hastings sent a totally inadequate force 
to arrest him. The meagre detachments of Company’s 
Sepoys were massacred, Hastings himself escaped w r ith 
difficulty from the garden house near the palace in which 
he was staying, to a neighbouring fortress held by the 
Company’s troops. Some small detachments sent to storm 
the rajah’s main fortress on the banks of the Ganges 
were annihilated and a British officer was killed. The 
rajah, who had escaped in the confusion by the desperate 
expedient of lowering himself from a window by means 
of turbans knotted together, was by now frightened at 
what had occurred and made overtures for peace. Hast¬ 
ings disregarded these, and began to concentrate the Com¬ 
pany’s troops. The whole district by now was in turmoil, 
traffic on the river was suspended. In a short time, how¬ 
ever, by Hastings’ extraordinary powers of improvisation 
and by the coolness and prestige of a few British officers, 
the lawless bands were dispersed, the rajah’s troops cut 
to pieces or driven off. He himself was forced to fly, 
* In Trade in Eastern Seas. 
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states and his zemindary or overlordship were de- 
ared forfeited. 

So might have ended one of those periodic disturbances 
common in the India of those days, teeming with ambi¬ 
tious, jealous and unstable petty rulers, and when all the 
peasants carried arms, and numberless small bodies of 
mercenary troops were available. There were two obsta¬ 
cles. One was the climax in the financial affairs of the 
province brought on by this additional expense and wast¬ 
age. The other was that Hastings suspected that the Be¬ 
nares insurrection had been fomented and even helped by 
two remarkable Indian princesses who then exercised para¬ 
mount influence over the border province of Oudh. They 
were the grandmother and mother of the weak young 
Nawab who had recently succeeded to power. They kept 
large bodies of armed men in their retinue and intimi¬ 
dated the Nawab’s officials. The younger had declared 
that she would throw all her late husband’s treasure into 
the river rather than hand it over to her son, on whom 
Hastings was making strenuous demands for the payment 
of long-standing debts to the Company. Even so, some 
accommodation might have been arrived at, had it not 
been for the desperate straits to which the treasures of 
the Company’s three presidencies had been reduced. 

Hastings thus had a double grievance against these 
princesses. They were a source of insubordination and 
thwarting of the policy he had imposed on the Company 
throughout India, and they were cutting off at the source 
one of the main streams of cash repayment of debts that 
might have restored Presidency finances. Even then we 
shall hardly understand his attitude, unless we see it 
against its Indian background where absolute power is 
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usual and so violent, where women, even princessi 
are habitually subservient to male rulers, and where a 
small European minority still maintained itself by the 
threat of force. And we must allow for Hastings that, 
in the East or in the view of his enemies at home in Lon¬ 
don, he could never be right. If he acted according to 
European standards he was misunderstood. If according 
to Asiatic ones he was execrated. And further, it is diffi¬ 
cult to exaggerate his intense feeling of loyalty to the 
Company, and his high vision of its interests. He was 
the first great Anglo-Indian. For in Clive’s actions there 
had always been a strong element of personal aggrandise¬ 
ment, and another of something akin to madness which 
would today be called a “complex.” 

Hastings had none of these qualities. He was the 
perfect Company’s servant. After him the Governor- 
Generalships of Cornwallis and Wellesley were a natural 
sequence. In his person such a figure was incomprehen¬ 



sible. His policy was to force the authority of the weak 
young Nawab upon the latter’s mother and grandmother. 
The feeble young man applied to the local British resident 
for troops to aid him against his relatives’ armed levies. 
Hastings intervened in this abhorrent family quarrel. He 
marched the Company’s troops to Fyzabad where the 
princesses held more than regal splendour. The palace 
was blockaded, the eunuchs arrested and put in irons. 

Now one of the devices of the party hostile to Hastings 
in London was the very Council whose members had so 
often criticised and impeded his activities. But of this 
body of five, the most dangerous, Francis, had gone 
home, others were sympathetic to Hastings, and Impey, 
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% Chief Justice, taking an aloof legal standpoint, ruled 
that Hastings was correct in applying pressure for the 
payments due from the treasury of Oudh. This was suffi¬ 
cient to allow Hastings to force the young Nawab to 
march to Fyzabad with the Company’s troops in support. 
The princesses’ armament was dispersed and disarmed, 
the properties they administered were taken over, and 
vast secret hoards of money and valuables in their private 
palaces were seized or abstracted by threat of force. The 
British Resident returned to Lucknow, his station, with 
a sum equal to the whole debt due from the province of 
Oudh. A little later, Hastings was able to sanction treaties 
of peace with the Mahrattas and with Tippoo, the new 
young Sultan of Mysore, thus relieving Bombay and 
Madras, respectively, from threat. 

Looked at from Hastings’ point of view his policy had 
culminated in a series of master strokes that had saved 
the very existence, military and economic, of the Com¬ 
pany in India. But it is easy to see how nearly all the 
actions in which he was concerned could be represented 
to his disadvantage by the hostile party that was con¬ 
stantly growing in England. Headed by his old enemy 
Francis, it was constantly recruited from provincial gov¬ 
ernors, residents, even generals and admirals whom he 
had offended by his autocratic manners, or disappointed 
by his inaccessibility to bribes. It may have been inev¬ 
itable that the Company should drift into a great money 
lending, rent collecting, administrative and military body, 
concerned, not with trading at a few ports, but in carry¬ 
ing on the government of districts far inland for the 
inept and decadent princes who had inherited them. But 
it was easy to show this as being all a piece of personal 
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.,,-ambition or diabolical ill-treatment of natives, to an audi¬ 
ence composed of shareholders disappointed of dividends, 
and place hunters whose demands had not been satisfied, 
thousands of miles away, and anxious to find a scapegoat 
for all the troubles of a troubled Europe, and an England 
which had been severed from North America. 

As early as 1782 a resolution for Hastings’ recall had 
been introduced into the House of Commons with effects 
on his prestige in his own Council in India which may be 
imagined. It is certain that he could not have continued 
on his lonely and difficult course forever. Yet it seems 
possible that one of the factors which determined his 
resignation was the illness of his dearly loved wife, whose 
health necessitated her return to Europe. She sailed in 
January, 1784, and he was heartbroken. He made one 
more journey up the Ganges, rearranging and co-ordinat¬ 
ing various organisations. 

It certainly seems as if Hastings honestly did not 
envisage how these events would be represented at home, 
or in what light his conduct could be made to appear. 
There may have been something more than personal 
spite and thwarted ambition in the treatment he received 
from those who ought to have been at his right hand to 
support him. It is now said that Francis, his principal 
critic and opponent, wanted to maintain the ancient in¬ 
stitutions of India, revivify them, and let them persist, 
while Hastings was equally convinced that the Empire 
of the Moguls and all its habits was irretrievably shat¬ 
tered and that Indians must be governed hence fomard 
as if they were Europeans. Much may now be said for 
both views, but then there was the distracting element 
of war with France, great distance in time and space 
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tm Leadenhall Street, and who can say what subtle 
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influences of climate upon temperament. 

For good or ill, by 1785, Britain had responsibilities 
in India never anticipated. Certainly the new responsi¬ 
bilities had never been anticipated financially. Under 
Clive, the Company had made a profit of £1,253,501 for 
the year 1766-1767. Under his successor the figures 
dropped to some £800,000 and then to £336,812. Hast¬ 
ings built them up, from £567,866 in his first year, to 
above the million in his second, and well over a million 
and a half for three years. In 1780, perhaps on account 
of Hyder Ali's great raid on the Carnatic, they fell below 


not only the million mark, but as low as £3 77 *^ 77 » an( ^ 
descended even to £275,782. But significantly, in the year 
of the death of that chieftain they rose again above the 
million and remained there. That was what Hastings did, 
in its final and most tangible aspect, and paradoxical as 
it may sound, that was probably what he was most hated 
for. 

But it was not all. Right or wrong as he may have 
been, other grievances and clashes of will were maturing 
or occurring, of which he was to be the scapegoat. Offi¬ 
cers of the King's Army, for instance, denied that they 
were subject to the Company's orders. One such, General 
Stuart, refused to recognise the truce which the Ma¬ 
dras Governor and Council concluded with the French 
under Bussy. He had to be forcibly removed and sent 
home. Again, in the judicature Hastings arranged that 
Impey, the senior of the judges who had been sent out 
to form the Supreme Court, should sit in an Appeal 
Court. This pleased neither Company nor Parliament. 
Impey was recalled. It was not, then, as though Hast- 
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tperienced parliamentarian may have seen the obviou! 
conclusion coming. But it is contrary to all English in¬ 
stinct and practice to call things by their plain names, 
a habit which causes so many more logically minded peo¬ 
ple to consider they are the victims of humbug or decep¬ 
tion. There was no intent to deceive. No one supposed 
that the King had suddenly seized the right to oversee 
all Indian policy. The convenient fiction of “the Crown” 
meant “let us play the game, agree that this matter is 
outside party politics, and is so weighty that no one will 
dare to play any tricks with it.” Exactly the same spirit 
may be seen in English games, where someone, not neces¬ 
sarily a good player, but who has nothing to do with 
either side, is appointed umpire or referee, that is to say, 
he is made remote from the actual game, so that his 
weakest decisions are accepted out of politeness. To the 
Board was added a Secret Committee. The status of the 
Presidencies, and the administration of justice were regu¬ 
lated, and there it stood, a British institution, in all its 
semi-comic adaptability, its curious strength and per¬ 
manence. 

As we survey it, we become conscious of an element 
of tragedy. The very man for the Board of Control was 
Warren Hastings. But Hastings was out in India, face 
to face with a crumbling Empire, warlike, treacherous, 
ambitious princes and rascals, avaricious traders, a cli¬ 
mate and a situation the reverse of English. That was 
the limit of the Board of Control. It had to exist in 
Britain. As the Company declared shortly afterwards, 
when asked for its opinion: 

The control and direction of Indian affairs is not with the 
Company unless indeed it be argued that the small share of 
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fonage left to them constitutes power and influence. All 
the great wheels of the machine are moved by the Govern¬ 
ment at home, who direct and control the Company in all 
their principal operations in India. 


It was true. That is what Hastings felt though he did 
not write these words. He read the provisions of Pitt’s 
Bill and promptly resigned. His case was a not uncommon 
one. It shows the other side of British institutions, al¬ 
most of the British character. The relative peace and 
prosperity, of which Britain has had perhaps more than 
her share, demand a price. It is paid by obscure or con¬ 
scientious individuals on the other side of the world. 
Hastings saw truly enough that the Board of Control 
could not keep the Mahrattas out of Oudh, or stop the 
French supplying arms and officers to Tippoo Sahib, 
the ambitious King of Mysore, or make Indian tax col¬ 
lectors honest, or turn life in India into anything but a 
gamble. But it could criticise him and anything he did. 
He was not going to wait for it. Even so, it seems doubt¬ 
ful if he understood to what he was returning. He seems 
to have had a clear conscience, some say it was not a 
very sensitive one. He may have been in India so long 
that he had forgotten that the great British principle of 
“No extremes” means that the man of action is always 
open to the critical attack of the mere spectator. Not that 
this would have helped him in what he had to bear. 
He seems to have been quite ready to explain his actions. 
He does not seem to have understood that the people who 
were waiting to attack him did not want his explanations. 
They wanted his blood, for reasons totally unconnected, 
in the main, with him and with India. It may be doubted 
how much he had realised, at such a distance, of what the 
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(s had one clear line of policy to follow. He had to 
contend with local maladministration, and with depleted 
revenue. He had to justify himself to the Company, still 
virtually his employers, and to the Government of Great 
Britain whose foreign policy he might unwarrantably 
and even unintentionally influence, by the reaction of his 
measures upon their position regarding the French. 

And as though some malign spirit had determined to 
prevent an agreed settlement of all these cross currents 
of contention, in 1780 fell the date on which, under the 
arrangement of 1744, the Company’s continually ex¬ 
tended monopoly was due for review. And duly, in June 
1781, the Company formally petitioned for the renewal 
of its Charter. This brought not only the affairs of the 
Company, but almost the constitution of Great Britain 
into question. For Lord North, the Prime Minister, who 
had been the instrument of the King’s growing desire 
for autocracy, which was costing the country its ancient 
hold on the North American States, was naturally in 
favour of further extending the Royal prerogative over 
the deeds of a mercantile corporation that might at any 
time bring the armed forces of the Crown into conflict 
with those of other nations. Yet North’s conduct of the 
war in North America did not exactly advertise the bene¬ 
fits of allowing politicians at Westminster to decide the 
fate of pioneer settlements on the other side of the world, 
least of all when these were in contact not with great 
open undeveloped countries but with very old, densely 
populated, rich ones. On the other hand, an influential 
body of public opinion saw clearly enough that instead 
of Great Britain settling the affairs of India, something 
very like the reverse was taking place. Select and special 
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immittees had been set to work to try to straighten 
out the tangle of conflicting military and civil authority, 
that could be entirely delegated neither to the officers of 
the Crown, nor the servants of the Company. It is true 
that an agreement was reached to allow the Company’s 
privileges to continue for some ten years upon payment 
of £400,000. But so far from settling the matter, this 
seemed only the beginning of the disputes in which Indian 
affairs involved Parliament, already sufficiently preoccu¬ 
pied with the difficulties of Britain in Europe and else¬ 


where. 

North resigned, as well he might. The Marquis of Rock¬ 
ingham succeeded him, inheriting a legacy of trouble, 
for North had already been outlining an increase in the 
power of the Governor-General of Bengal, only com¬ 
mensurate with the growing importance of that province; 
the setting up of a tribunal in England to legislate re¬ 
garding, “those servants of the Company who should 
be convicted of having abused their power; and the sub¬ 
mission of the Company’s despatches to India to Plis 
Majesty’s Secretary of State... lest the Directors pre¬ 
cipitate this country into War.” 

Here then we have a clear foreshadowing of what 
was, in fact, about to take place. The Secret Committee 
that had been reviewing the Company’s affairs reported, 
in the words of its Chairman, upon “the causes and ex¬ 
tent of the national calamities in the East.” Rumbold, 
who had been Governor of Madras during the trying 
period in that Presidency, was aimed at, but formal action, 
by what is known as a “bill of pains and penalties," 
which would have brought the Company’s administrator 
before the bar of the House of Commons, was dropped, 
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-a' motion to recall Hastings failed, and it was Suliva 
Clive’s old adversary who received a vote of censure. 
Shelburne succeeded Rockingham as Prime Minister, 
and still the three-cornered struggle went on, King, Com¬ 
pany, and Parliament, sometimes two combining against 
another, sometimes one party changing sides. Charles 
James Fox, politician, wit and dandy, made, according 
to some views, and lost according to others, one of the 
most brilliant of reputations, by siding with so unlikely 
a confrere as Lord North. This queerly constituted min¬ 
istry brought in a bill in its turn while, as though to 
make the confused situation still more difficult, the Com¬ 
pany’s lean years made it hard to keep the obligations 
into which it had entered, and an application had to be 
made to relieve it of part of the premium by which its 
existence had been prolonged. Two Acts had to be passed 
to relieve its financial embarrassments, and its opponents 
were now driven, from the position of finding fault with 
the Company because it was too rich and prosperous, to 
finding fault with it because its expenses had exceeded 
all expectation, and it was unable to contribute to the 
national revenue on the scale demanded. 

The next to try a hand at really “regulating” the 
Company as the Act of 1771 had always professed to 
do was Dundas, afterwards Lord Melville. By this time, 
peace had been made with France. Fox tried his East 
India Bill. If it had settled nothing else, it showed how 
opinion, that had so often vacillated, was hardening. It 
all amounted to little less than taking away the Com¬ 
pany’s Charter, and placing the administration under 
two boards, one appointed by the Government, the second 
by the proprietors of East India Stock. 
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_ iis measure gave rise to debates in which shone out 
distinctively the ability and determination of a young 
Mr. Pitt, descendant of an East India Company’s serv¬ 
ant, and destined to be one of the greatest of British 
Prime Ministers, if only because of the unparalleled 
threats under which he was to guide the destinies of his 
country. He made his mark, and only just in time. As 
with all great popular conflicts, the attempts to control the 
affairs of the Company were falling more and more into 
the hands, not of those who knew most about them, but 
of professional fighters who alone could be trusted to 
carry on such a battle. The battlefield was the floor of 
the House of Commons, and here Burke was to use his 
superb talents in making some of the finest speeches ever 
heard since the voices of Greek and Roman orators rang 
in the assemblies of their day. Indeed, the style and the 
purpose of the rhetoric Burke used in the Indian debates 
was modelled on those very far-off utterances so fash¬ 
ionable in the eighteenth century. 

Who was Burke, and why should he decide the destinies 
of millions of Hindus and Moslems who found them¬ 
selves, usually unwillingly, governed by the armed white 
Christian servants of an abstraction they called ‘‘John 
Company” or Kumpani Bahadur and pictured as a mighty 
queen living far away across the black water ? Burke 
was a clever young Irishman, so much more fluent than 
the average member of Parliament of purely English 
lineage (if there be such a thing) that he was bound to 
shine. His abilities were recognised and a place was found 
for him in Parliament. It is significant that both he, 
and his colleague Sheridan, were of Irish descent, while 
the latter was, moreover, a professional actor. The enor- 
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ous and magnificently worded speeches both made had 
nothing to do with the real fate of the population of 
India, a country to which neither of them had ever been. 
Burke supported the bill, but he might just as well have 
opposed it. And it mattered little what he, or for that 
matter, Pitt, then said. The King had become reconciled 
to the loss of what is now the United States of America, 
and let it be known that he would raise no difficulties over 
the Royal assent still formally necessary for the pass¬ 
ing of any Act by the Parliament of Great Britain. And 
it must be remembered that, although the King had not 
earned a tithe of the respect for the institution of the 
Crown, and the affection for the person of the wearers 
of it, which is now so characteristic of the vast majority 
of the citizens of the British Empire, he was still a repre¬ 
sentative of the Protestant succession then felt to be so 
important and so threatened. So that bill also dropped. 

The severity of the crisis to which Indian affairs had 
mounted had one blessing. It cleared the way for a de¬ 
cisive measure. By 1784 young William Pitt, twenty-four 
years of age, son of the great elder Pitt, Earl of Chat¬ 
ham, the strongest man hitherto of the eighteenth century 
in England, and grandson of the President of Madras, 
came into power with the mass of the nation behind him. 

Corrupt as was the system of the time, Pitt was a 
strong man, answering the call of a desperate situation. 
Into the mouth of the King he put the words in the 
King’s speech with which Parliament opened: 


While the affairs of the East India Company form an 
object of deliberation deeply connected with the general 
interests of the Nation, whilst you feel a just anxiety to pro¬ 
vide for the good government of your possessions in that part 
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ic world, you will, I trust, never lose sight of the effect 
lich any measures to be adopted for the purpose may have 
on our constitution, and on our dearest interests at home. 


23 
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That lifted the matter on to a different level. Parlia¬ 
ment was to shoulder responsibilities it could not pos¬ 
sibly delegate. The main point about Pitt's Indian Bill 
was that it instituted a Board of Control, three Privy 
Councillors appointed by the Crown. This body was thus 
removed at once from the personal temptations inherent 
in all Indian trade, from any participation in the dealing 
or the share-holding interests of the Company, and from 
the immediate fluctuations of party majority in Parlia¬ 
ment. It may sound very autocratic and old-fashioned 
to have such a Board appointed by “the Crown,” but 
we have to remember that then, as now, “the Crown” 
did not mean the whim of the King or any other indi¬ 
vidual. It meant the body of advice which the most highly 
placed Ministers felt they could give the King, without 
fear of incurring blame, except perhaps, a long while 
after. In fact, the system was a fine example of the elab¬ 
orate arrangement of brakes by which British public insti¬ 
tutions prevent any wild or temporary sect of office holders 
or representatives of strong passing opinions, from doing 
anything decisive. It is true, of course, that the choice 
of the members of such a Board, and the characters of 
the Privy Council from among whose personnel they 
would be selected did dimly, in the long run, reflect vari¬ 
ous currents of opinion which had found expression in 
and changed the complexion of the House of Commons. 
But only very gradually. The bill actually created what 
was bound to become the India Office in Whitehall today. 
But, of course, nobody said so. Pitt and many another 
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fere any parallel to a first-class state prosecution, co 
ducted by the first lawyers of the time, and by orators 
of an excellence completely disappeared from among us 
and perhaps never to be heard again ? As we have noticed, 
the most celebrated were Sheridan, the playwright and 
able forensic pleader, a combination not unknown today, 
who had political ambitions he never realised, and Ed¬ 
mund Burke, who it is now said vented upon Hastings 
the genuine distress and alarm he felt at all and any op¬ 
pression and his intense disappointment that, just across 
the Channel in France, the oppressed had turned op¬ 
pressors and had committed wholesale massacre. 

But the trial went on for seven years. That is the point. 
There can be nothing like it in history, and nothing Hast¬ 
ings could ever have done, could have necessitated such 
protracted proceedings. Judges came and went, the per¬ 
sonnel of the House of Commons changed, but Burke 
kept on making speeches. The Court did not sit for many 
days in the year it is true, but it is even truer that all 
interest and vitality departed from it. How could anyone 
keep up the excitement demanded by one alone of Burke’s 
often quoted passages: * 


Sl 


The crimes with which we charge the prisoner at the bar 
are substantial crimes. They are crimes which have their 
rise in the wicked dispositions of men ... in avarice, rapacity, 
pride, cruelty, ferocity, malignity of temper, haughtiness, 
insolence; in short, my Lords, in everything that manifests a 
heart blackened to the very blackest—a heart dyed deep in 
blackness—a heart corrupted, vitiated and gangreened to the 
very core. 

It is all very well. We know that Sheridan did man¬ 
age to faint at the end of his great speech. We know that 
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fe were led sobbing away. We know that Burke wore 
Tmself out and only survived the trial by three years. 
We can see why. It was a great spectacle. A football 
final, a bull fight, a race meeting are all great spectacles. 
But they last an afternoon. Who could endure them for 
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seven years ? 

Hastings was no saint. He was a practical administra¬ 
tor on the spot. He had dealt with Indians much as Wil¬ 
liam Penn in one century and Cecil Rhodes in another 
dealt with native races. It is always too much to ask a 
Redskin, a Negro, or an Indian to behave according to 
European standards, but sometimes it apparently has to 
be done. Hastings had done it. But as for the rest of 
the charges, it was clear enough that he had not made 
money or received great bribes, and certainly he had not 
ill-governed the provinces over which he was set. He did 
something far worse, in his accusers’ view. He was not 
Clive. H>e had received no peerage, he threw no fits. He 
intimidated no one. It was that we may think which 
killed Burke, which lured the fine ladies and elegant gen¬ 
tlemen who had come to see a verbal prize-fight. He stood 


I 


there, polite, quiet, and apparently convinced of his in¬ 
nocence. That was more than a climax. It was an anti¬ 
climax. What is a great fighter in words to do, what is a 
leisured and petted audience to do, when every blow goes 
home, but the man on whom they fall does not move a 
hair? They say Burke died convinced that all the charges 
were just. Was he, or was he not convinced that an ad¬ 
versary so impervious to insult must be wicked? I 1 or 
Burke failed. The charges failed. 

At the end of the seven years, in April, 1795, Hastings 
was acquitted on all the charges on which a verdict was 
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ew America and the new France, arisen or arisin 
meant. The only person of all those ranged against him 
who had any satisfactory reason for hating him was 
Francis, his old colleague in India, whom he had wound¬ 
ed in a duel. It may be that the physical reality of that 
bullet hole accounts for Francis’ particular and special 
spite. But for the rest, the men who actually spoke against 
him, must have had him pointed out to them. It seems 
unlikely that they can have known him by sight. 

His home-coming was deceptive, even if he had not 
deceived himself. The King received him and his wife. 
The Court of Directors offered him a vote of thanks, 
passed unanimously, for his services. Shortly after his 
return he is quoted as saying: “I find myself everywhere 
and universally treated with evidences that I possess the 
good opinion of my country.” It is not clear how much 
he was prevented from hearing, or did not wish to hear 
what people were saying. It is scarcely believable that he 
had forgotten that, ever since 1782, a vote of censure 
upon him stood on the books of the House of Commons. 
Francis was busily at work, and there must have been a 
strong anti-Hastings party, perhaps largely within the 
membership of the Company, if only to provide the funds 


necessary for the colossal attack of which he was the 
victim. Some writers have stated that he was ill-served 
by his friends. He relied on a Major Scott who had al¬ 
ready made a grave mistake. For Hastings long before 
had left with him a letter of resignation to be used if 
the occasion arose. Scott had actually tendered the resig¬ 
nation, but Hastings had repudiated it. Francis had used 
an apparently wide influence with members of Parlia¬ 
ment, and in January, 1786, Scott challenged Burke to 
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luce the charges. This argues that there had been a 
great deal of common talk and pamphleteering. Burke 
brought forward the charges in April. 

There were eleven counts against Hastings and they 
were increased to twenty-two. They may have seemed 
fantastic then, but the verdict of history has been even 
more severe. The name of Hastings is still known, some¬ 
thing of his achievement is still visible. But who today 
knows anything of Chaite Singh, the Begums of Oudh, 
or Nuncornar? Yet these were the victims (some of them 
lived to a green old age) of Hastings’ tyranny. They 
were names at least, and England just then was suffering 
from one of her recurrent fits of sensitiveness regarding 
the treatment of native races. The other points in dispute 
were less distinct. His settlement of the land revenues 
of Bengal was one, and others had to do with fraudulent 
dealings in contracts and commissions and the acceptance 
of presents and bribes. Some say that the reply made on 
Hastings’ behalf was ill-constructed (it was the work of 
half a dozen of his friends) and that it was ill-presented 
(it was read by the son of the Archbishop of \ork). 
Anyhow by February, 1787, the House voted for an im¬ 
peachment. The heads of the Government stood aside, 
and various reasons have been ascribed for this attitude. 
Since the vote of censure still stood against Hastings 
an inquiry of some sort was in any case called for. But 
no one knows quite how it all happened, which may 
strengthen our belief that in reality, motives quite dis¬ 
connected with Hastings and with India lent passion to 
what was, after all, a magnificent scene. Westminster 
Hall has witnessed many spectacular state trials. Such 
things are not unknown in Europe and America. But is 
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recorded. Many had been dropped. The most critical on 
produced a minority of six votes for his guilt, twenty- 
three against, out of a whole House of Commons. Some 
members must have forgotten what it was all about. The 
House of Lords reviewed the evidence. At the opening 
of the trial 160 had been present. Only 29 voted at the 
end. The East Indian Company’s affairs had become a 
nuisance. In fact, when we have watched the mysterious 
midnight funeral of Clive, at Moreton Saye, and the quiet 
dignified retirement of Hastings to Daylesford, where 
his family had lived, and where, although pressed for 
cash, he had over twenty years of pleasant recovery from 
all he had passed through, it is difficult to avoid an effect 
of anti-climax, in the Company’s affairs. 

Clive established the Company as the governing and 
tax-collecting authority over by far the most important 
part of the Indian continent, the great inland river-valley 
of the Ganges. Warren Hastings was the first and the 
last of those adventurers, turned by necessity into civil 
servants, who ruled over the remains of an empire, from 
the actual seats of its former rulers. Clive left behind him 
a new capital, the youngest of the great Anglo-Indian 
cities but one which, in a very short time, became nearly 


twice the size of Madras and three times that of Bombay. 
Its new and strong fortress has never been challenged 
from his day to ours. It leapt in a few years to a position 
in which the older presidencies were made dependent 
upon it. Delhi, the ancient capital of the Moguls, became 
an irrelevant anachronism, hundreds of miles away, men¬ 
aced from two sides at least with invasion. For a century 
and a half Calcutta was by far the most important city 
in India. It was only in the twentieth century that as a 
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t of the industrial vigour of Bombay, and the grad 
ual pushing of the frontier of British administration far 
away, into the mountains of the northwest, Calcutta was 
left rather far from the centre, and Delhi re-emerged, 
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clothed in all its ancient sentiment. 

The interesting thing about Warren Hastings’ tenure 
of office at Calcutta was that it marks a phase during 
which he at least tried to govern India on the spot, as the 
Emperors from whom he received it had governed it. The 
great quarrel of which he was the subject rather than one 
of the participants arose from the fact that the British 
Government at home in London would not, and probably 
could not, submit to having its policy anticipated and all 
kinds of unforeseen military and other commitments 
heaped upon it by Governors, however able and well- 
intentioned, on the other side of the earth. The power 
vested nominally in the Crown, and actually in the Parlia¬ 
ment of Great Britain, had tried to govern North America 
from London, however unwillingly so far as a growing 
majority in that Parliament was concerned, and had 
failed. It went on governing the other remote parts of the 
earth in which British influence was predominant, 
Canada, and the West Indies, for many years. South 
Africa and Australia were not then sufficiently developed 
to afford us any means of judging of the wisdom of this 
policy. And European upheaval and menace was so much 
nearer that any true judgment is obscured by all sorts of 
military and political accidents. 

But there can be no doubt as to the real motive behind 
the phenomenon of Warren Hastings’ trial. What British 
Ministers felt and many members of the small section of 
the public that could make its opinions audible was, that 
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^vHastings had taken far too much upon himself. A few 
had some genuine feeling about the rights of native rulers 
and perhaps of native peoples, one man, Francis, had a 
deep personal quarrel with Hastings, Burke and a few 
others had high ideals about human liberty. But with the 
average man it was far more a sensation such as they 
experienced when in their carriages, or in the hunting 
field, a too-spirited horse ran away with them. Nothing 
else can account for the extraordinary personal vindictive¬ 
ness shown towards him. The Government of the day, at 
least, knew its own mind. The feelings of all that was 
most staunch and sensible in face of a world of armed 
enmity was probably expressed by Pitt’s Indian Bill. It 
cannot be altogether a coincidence that when Warren 
Hastings read its provisions, he resigned and came home. 
No one ever really replaced him. This fact is obscured 
by nearly a whole generation of warfare which super¬ 
vened. Even without this distracting circumstance it must 
be clear that, after Hastings, India was really governed 
by the Board of Control. This body made permanent and 
effective the constant criticism and guidance of the Gov¬ 
ernor-General's every act which in the time of Francis and 
other members of the Council had only amounted to con¬ 
stant opposition. The Board of Control was the founda¬ 
tion on which the India Office of the present day was 
certain sooner or later to arise. 

Warren Hastings was acquitted of all the things he 
had done which so many people professed, at least, to 
find so shocking. He was not punished. He was prevented. 
He never returned to India or dictated policy again. And 
as if from sheer relief, later on he was given a pension. 
But the difficult thing to explain in all such phases of 
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„.„ish history is the constant and considerable lag be- 
tween a change in spirit and a change in outward appear¬ 
ance, which is more pronounced in British institutions 
than in any others. There was no revolution in London 
or anywhere else. On the contrary the extraordinary para¬ 
dox is true. Just as the East India Company was ceasing 
to be mainly a trading company, just as it was losing not 
only much of its trade, but its authority, just as its profits 
began to go down and its power became less and less, at 
that moment and no other, the Company in London built 
itself bigger and more permanent offices. As is often the 
case with dying organisms, as it approached its end, its 
exterior became more set, formal, and perhaps more im¬ 
pressive than ever it had been. At the very time that 
Hastings’ trial was proceeding the Company was busy 
buying up the properties which still stood between portions 
of the front, as left from the rebuilding of 1726. The 
process was not so simple as it sounds for it was found 
that, as is not uncommon in an old centre like London, 
some of these properties had had laid upon them the bur¬ 
den of permanent annual contributions to charitable foun¬ 
dations. The sanction of Parliament had to be sought and 
a bargain was arrived at, by which the Company gave 
some land to widen the northern end of Lime Street. 

It seems that the great architect, Sir John Soane, as he 
afterwards became, at least drew up a plan, as he did for 
so many of the great semi-public buildings of his day. 
His work was visible in another great trading corpora¬ 
tion turned into something like an outside Government 
department, the Bank of England. But in the end the 
replanning of the East India Company's premises was 
left to their own surveyor, one Richard Jupp. It was 
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’Replanning rather than rebuilding, for most of the large 
interior offices were left much as they had been. The main 
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scope of Jupp was in the extended frontage. No longer 
did a great intricate mass of buildings communicate with 
the street by a small gable-end (for that is what it was 
originally) of thirty feet, increased by Jacobean rebuild¬ 
ing to a plain front of five openings (three windows and 
two doors) upon the pavement of Leadenhall Street. The 
newly acquired plots to the east now gave a frontage of 
two hundred feet, and in this Jupp erected his faqade to 
the height of sixty feet. The main lines were those of a 
two-story building, the wings on either side having five 
large windows on each floor, and a balustrade along the 
cornice, while in the centre was the portico in classic 
style with six Ionic columns, supporting a pediment. Per¬ 
haps this was the most characteristic thing about the 
building and renders it to some degree representative of 
the final phase of the Company’s life. We know that a 
pediment was originally the gable of a Greek temple. But 
from the time of the Parthenon of Athens, and particu¬ 
larly in the imitations of such erections in eighteenth- 
century Britain, the main function of the pediment was to 
provide a field for the fancy and technical skill of the 
sculptor. In the case of the East India House, the group 
of allegorical figures and objects, here displayed, was 
most revealing, and has often been described with criti¬ 
cism and amusement. In that period we know, everything 
of the kind had to have a Greco-Roman appearance. Thus 
we find “George III in Roman costume, defending the 
Commerce of the East,” says Sir William Foster. 5 It is 
unfortunate that the revealing sculpture has perished, for 


o In Old East India House. 
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ictures we possess hardly do justice to the elaborate 
in g contrived for His Majesty. Dr. Parkinson, 0 how¬ 
ever, helps us with a quotation that illuminates the 
matter: 




The King is holding the Shield of Protection over the 
Head of Britannia and of Liberty, who is embraced by her. 
By the side of his Majesty sits Order, attended by Religion 
and Justice. In the background is the City Barge etc. [that 
used for the Lord Mayor's progress on the Thames when 
receiving Royalty and other distinguished visitors, in the 
days when the river was the principal highway rather than 
the narrow streets] near to which stand Industry and Integ¬ 
rity. The Thames fills the Angle to the Right Hand, and the 
Ganges the Angle to the East. 

There seems also to have been room for: Commerce, repre¬ 
sented by Mercury, attended by Navigation, and followed by 
Tritons on Sea Horses is introducing Asia to Britannia, at 
whose feet she pours out her Treasures. 

Now let us return to Sir William Foster: 

Above on the apex was Britannia [again] seated on a 
lion bearing in her left hand a spear surmounted by a cap of 
Liberty"; while above the two corners of the Pediment were 
figures of Europe on a horse and Asia on a camel. 

Much sarcasm and even derision has been excited by 
this composition, but it represents well enough what the 
uncritical middle-class mind of the period thought. Bri¬ 
tannia appears twice and Liberty twice. They felt this to 
be right. George III was King by an arrangement then 
a hundred years old, which has survived to this day. 
Some of his subjects may not have approved of such 
influence as he was able to bring to bear upon their lives, 

In Trade in Eastern Seas. 
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and many had never seen him. By the time those stones 
were in a position he was a hopeless invalid. But he had 
reigned then for nearly fifty years, and under him most 
Englishmen had been free from interference in their 
religion or their business, far freer than any other people 
in the world. They thought of Britannia as a sort of 
consort to him, not so much a Queen as a housekeeper. 
That was how it worked out. He lived at Windsor, and 
since North America had freed itself, he had not greatly 
affected his subjects’ lives. For the rest, the Company had 
been the means of sending large quantities of British 
goods to Asia and of bringing even more Asian goods to 
Britain. That was what Commerce and Navigation, Asia, 
and Europe meant. The City barge meant that the Com¬ 
pany’s office was in London. The Ganges was a sort of 
Indian counterpart of the Thames, and tribute of a kind 
was poured from one continent into the other. We may 
laugh. The people who looked up from Leadenhall Street 
at the carving didn’t. George III might be holding his 
sword in the wrong hand, and the Tritons were, of course, 
simply ornaments out of a fairy story by the Greeks, the 
sources of all polite culture. The Justice which men like 
Hastings saw done in India was at least as fair as that 
of Tippoo Sahib. The Company’s, or the Royal Troops, 
did keep more order than Suraj-ud-Dowlah had ever 
done. Religion meant the Church of England. Hindu and 
Moslem creeds were then dismissed as heathenism. 

No, it was not so far wrong. The pediment showed a 
kind of blunt, not very intelligent power, meaning to be 
kindly, intending certainly to be prosperous, and quite 
ready to send men to fight if interfered with. Able critics 
today can point out that trade was no longer the Com- 
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’s main concern, and we have seen that its adminis 
rative power was being taken over. But the allegory on 
the pediment represented not unfairly the results of two 
hundred years of contact, compromise, mistakes and re¬ 
adjustments between the Atlantic coast and the Bay of 
Bengal. Little more than sixty years later the pediment 
was pulled down. This was right. Ideas had changed. Let 
us pass on to see how it occurred. 
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o far from being deliberately oppressive or dishone 
the ironic, almost pathetic facts about the Company, dur¬ 
ing its declining years, are that it actually tried to atone 
for past misdeeds, and to correct its existing procedure. 
With its initiative as to policy removed and its trade taken 
from it by successive restriction, it cannot be said to have 
exploited the native. Its balance sheet grew steadily worse. 
It is true that it found jobs for a large number of young 
Englishmen and Scotsmen, and some Irishmen, who were 
unwilling or unable to find sufficiently profitable work 
elsewhere. But they died in such numbers that they may 
have been said to have earned, collectively, any profit they 
took. It is true that, as civil servants—mainly tax collec¬ 
tors—as soldiers and sailors, they rode on the back of the 
tax-paying inhabitant—mainly the Hindus. But they were 
at least no more oppressive than the sort of conquerors 
who had ridden upon them for centuries. They kept at 
least some sort of order, and their exactions were pre¬ 
dictable. It is also said that the military establishment was 
largely concerned in combating French armies or French 
influence. But there is nothing to show that the French 
would or could have conferred any benefit the native did 
not enjoy under British rule. And during the period we 
are now surveying, effort after effort was made to restrict 
the graft and improve the service connected with the 
Company. When we read, for instance, the sort of 
memorandum that tire young English Colonel, Arthur 
Wellesley, later the Duke of Wellington, on service in 
Madras, wrote about the whole subject, we find in it a 
number of enlightened ideas about the better government 
of the place. He may have been mistaken in trying to 
confer on the natives of India the supposed benefits of 
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social and administrative system in force in the Eng¬ 
land of the early nineteenth century. But he was obviously 
doing his duty as he saw it. 

By contrast with such men as young Colonel Wellesley 
we have apposite examples of what might have happened 
in his absence, or if there had been no East India Com¬ 
pany, gradually ceding its powers to the British Govern¬ 
ment. There were plenty of native princes and peoples 
willing to conquer and govern the country. There were 
Afghans hovering in the north, Mahrattas in the centre, 
Princes of the Deccan in the south, and above all, the 
ruler of the petty Kingdom of Mysore, whom it was 
Wellesley's main achievement to defeat. No one would 
suggest that Tippoo Sahib was a popular native hero, 
seeking to free his country from the invader. He does not 
seem to have differed from the average Oriental tyrant. 
Wellesley or any of the Company’s servants had at least 
a theory of responsibility to the governed on one hand, 
and the seat of authority on the other. 

For years, and through several campaigns, the compli¬ 
cated game of alliances and treaties was played. By 1799 
Tippoo was carrying on an intrigue on a grand scale. He 
was in correspondence with the Turks and the French. 
In the summer, three English-commanded armies con¬ 
verged on Seringapatam. Wellesley was in command of a 
contingent from the native state of Hyderabad. The town 
was invested and finally taken by assault. The Cambridge 
History states: 


Arthur Wellesley was the real hero of the re-establishment 
of Mysore as a Hindoo State. ...The tranquillity of the 
Mysore Kingdom, which has been practically unbroken for 
a century, was due to him ... more than to any other man. 
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POLITICAL INUTILITY 
AND INADEQUATE ADMINISTRATION 
1796-1858 


he final phase in the long life of the East India 
Company is even more subjected to the influence of 



pure accident than the previous ones. The Company 
had always been the object of criticism and generally of 
abuse. Persons in power could never extract enough reve¬ 
nue from it. Those out of power hated its privileges 
which they did not share. But criticism and jealousy seem 
rather out of place when directed against a body which 
had practically all initiative in matters of general policy 
removed from its scope. A further otherwise irrelevant 
event obscures what might have been the Company’s 
eventual development. Already during the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury we have seen how the rivalry between England and 
France prevented peaceful relations between the trading 
stations then so remote from European situations. 

The effect of the French Revolution, the disturbance 
caused by which may have lent so much intensity to the 
prolonged proceedings against Warren Hastings, was also 
to fix a gulf between the principal powers of the sea-borne 
Indian trade. From about the date of the further exten¬ 
sion of the Company’s Charter in 1793 it is impossible to 
say what might have happened had conditions been nor¬ 
mal for trade. They were not. Privateers attacked and 
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letimes were successful in capturing the Company’s 
vessels, which were heavily armed though not, of course, 
so heavily as a regular man-of-war. They frequently 
fought with varying success. But in addition to this at 
the end of the century, after a momentary peace became 
•darkened by a further dozen years of war, ships were 
•employed in carrying troops and munitions, and were 
even sent far from their regular ports of call. Moreover, 
the Company’s trade, always one-sided and continually 
robbed by every species of private venture, was distorted 
by the state of the world affairs. 

Napoleon was at least temporarily and partially suc¬ 
cessful in restricting the market for the Company’s goods. 
On the other hand, certain articles, notably saltpetre, be¬ 
came abnormally important with all the fluctuations of 
price and uncertainty of consumption attendant upon war¬ 
time necessities, so that there is little hope of knowing 
what the normal course of the Company’s fortunes might 
have been. They could not in any case have been daz- 
zlingly successful as are some of the giant trading corpora¬ 


tions of our day, for under the renewed Charter of 1793 
the Company was bound not to pay more than io l / 2 per 
cent dividend. If this was exceeded, half a million was to 
be paid to the Exchequer. Dr. Parkinson, 1 the closest ex¬ 
aminer of this period says: “Only one such payment was 
ever made for war-time conditions absorbed the expected 
surplus.” The figure may have seemed liberal enough for 
it was many, many years since the Company had repeated 
the fortunate ventures of its early years, when such large 
dividends, or what really amounted to a share-out of the 
assets had been possible. The dividends upon which the 
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.ndard set by the Charter of 1793 was presumably 
based, had varied from 6 per cent in the years following 
the Black Hole of Calcutta, up to 12^2 per cent when the 
effect of Clive's domination was paramount, but soon de¬ 
clined to 8 per cent after Hastings' resignation. The Com¬ 
pany's many enemies did not fail to draw the obvious 
moral. The Company’s shares, however high the price 
might rise, were not bought for the yield they produced, 
but for the power and patronage they conferred. The 
directors had the right to appoint the holders of the 
various salaried posts on the Company’s huge and grow¬ 
ing staff. Those posts were virtually, if illicitly, for sale. 
There was nothing vulgar about it any more than about 
the way the House of Commons was elected. It was 
an understood thing (echoes of it could be heard in 
old-fashioned provincial boroughs in England as late 
as 1910) that a vote was worth money. If a candidate 
for any seat in Parliament or for a post under the 
Company, which was increasingly part of the Govern¬ 
ment, wanted a voter to vote for him, he made the 
voter a discreet present. It may sound very shocking in 
these days, when the right to vote is universal. But in the 
1790s and long after, a vote depended on the possession 
of property, or rights conferred by property. In the back¬ 
ground lurked the eight-hundred-year-old conception of 
society, under which the King, absolute owner of the soil, 
made over certain districts (counties) to the noblemen 
who provided and officered his armies. From among 
these were chosen the knights of the shire who were called 
to Parliament. In the towns the burgesses, at an early 
date, offered money instead of military service, and these 
representatives became the members for the boroughs. In 
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r ^ 6 th cases it was understood that a vote meant land or, 
increasingly, money. It had in fact a price. The domains 
of the Company in India were simply a newer sphere for 
the same system. Positions in India were not elected seats 
in a representative assembly so much as administrative 
posts in a system of government. But the idea was the 
same. Persons were appointed to such posts, just as can¬ 
didates were allotted to Parliamentary seats in England 
by party bosses. It was understood that successful candi¬ 
dates in either case showed their gratitude to those who 
elected or appointed them. 

The next problem was that of these successful holders 
of the Company’s jobs. They might be captains of ships, 
officers of the Company’s Sepoy regiments, tax collectors, 
writers, surgeons, even chaplains, who had paid for the 
places they held. Some had salaries, which varied enor¬ 
mously. We know that Governor-Generalship to which a 
clever, assiduous man, healthy and abstemious enough to 
stand the climate, might rise, was worth £25,000 a year. 
But in the main, the old difficulty of private trading, from 
which the Company was never free, was the great re¬ 
source of its servants. The more the dividend was re¬ 
stricted and the policy dictated, the higher the co6t of 
civil and military establishments mounted—they rose con¬ 
tinually after the days of Clive—the less the Company 
could be thought of as a trading concern, the more it 
resembled a vast governing organisation, with what was 
really a feudal basis. It is beside the mark to criticise it 
because it was undemocratic. Ideas of equality and human 
right were unknown to the Indian peasant and tradesman, 
and only known or understood in the most limited sense 
by the Englishman with whom he came in contact. 
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The actual story of Wellesley’s campaigns in southern 
India shows better than anything else the sweeping of 
inevitable change over the life of the country within the 
Company’s sphere of influence. Wellesley was fighting in 
almost exactly the same district as that in which Clive 
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had made his name barely fifty years before. Yet the men, 
the means, and the outlook were totally different. Madras 
from which Wellesley started out was by this time a 
town around which a European quarter had grown up, a 
mile or two distant, where the Nawab of the Carnatic, 
no terrifying Prince from whom the English derived a 
title to their presence, but a feeble old man, half a pris¬ 
oner, was glad to drive in his carriage, copied from a 
European model, and to bow to British officials and sol¬ 
diers, as if he were in Hyde Park, Cheltenham, or Tun¬ 
bridge Wells. The fort was empty save for a church and 


magazine of ammunition. Wellesley’s movement was no 
desperate sortie, begun in something like an epileptic fit 
and continued by sheer personal bravery. Wellesley was 
brave enough, but he began by demanding... bullocks. 
Bullocks for transport. He did not attempt to fight until 
he knew that ample provision of food and ammunition 
had been made, but above all that plenty of bullocks (he 
had no faith in horses for draught purposes in thac 
climate) would laboriously drag a large siege train of 
heavy guns through rivers, along imaginary roads 
through the jungle, and up a considerable range of hills, 
into Mysore, to Seringapatam, where Tippoo Sahib was 
writing long flowery oriental letters, full of images and 
flattery. But it was also known that a French envoy at 
Mauritius called the Indian potentate Citizen Tippoo 
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let it be known that French aid would be ready to 
elp drive the English out of India. 

Arthur Wellesley was yet only a junior officer. His 
eight-years older brother Lord Mornington was Governor- 
General and seems to have referred to him on all military 
matters, and not to the senior officer at Madras, a fine 
old General Baird, of the shoot-and-rush school, who was 
perhaps additionally biassed by having been Tippoo's 
prisoner in the wars of Warren Hastings’ days. Lord 
Mornington would have no half measures, and no fail¬ 
ures. His young brother Arthur Wellesley was already 
consulted and trusted far more than the General. He was 
actually in command of a contingent from the friendly 
Nizam of Hyderabad, but he described the Company’s 
allies as “four rapscallion battalions and about 10,000 
which they call 25,000 cavalry of all nations, some good 
and some bad, with twenty-six pieces of cannon.” They 
had, however, Arthur’s own regiment, the thirty-third of 
the British Army, who broke through the resistance of 
the enemy’s European troops at the point of the bayonet. 
Wellesley's arrangements were perfect. The heavy guns 
travelled across the continent, through the jungle, across 
river and mountain, and appeared before Seringapatam, 
and knocked the walls to pieces. General Baird waved his 
sword and yelled, “Forward, my lads.” But when they 
found Tippoo’s body, it was Arthur Wellesley who care¬ 
fully examined it to assure himself that life was extinct. 

It was he who restored order to the sacked city, hanged 
plunderers, flogged the disobedient. He subsequently, in 
his letters to his brother, described Baird: “... a gallant, 
hard-headed lion-hearted officer, but he had no talent 110 
tact, had strong prejudices against the natives, he was 
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culiarly disqualified from his manner, habits, and 
per for the management of them.” 

This is the distinctive note. Lord Mornington and 
Arthur Wellesley considered themselves as responsible 
for good order and fair treatment of the actual inhabi¬ 
tants of India. They did not govern and make war to 
found an Empire. They did so even less to promote the 
commercial interests of the shareholders of the Company, 
whose interests incidentally, were not well served by the 
growing expense of administering ever larger and larger 
districts, always less and less productive of compensating- 
taxes. They did it from a sense of duty, order, proper 
regulation, just as they acted as magistrates, owners, and 
employers on their own estates at home. So much so, that 
Arthur gave a remarkable exhibition of his idea of duty. 
It is related in Guedalla’s biography 2 of the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington, that a French missionary demanded the return of 
two hundred Christian women who, it was said, had en¬ 
tered the deceased Sultan’s Zenana. Wellesley refused. It 
was contrary to local custom, and offensive to Moslem 
religious feeling. He permitted a census to be taken to dis¬ 
cover how many such women had died in purdah, so that 
their husbands might remarry. He intervened when an 
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order was given to search the Zenana for hidden treasure, 
to see that the women were properly treated. And this is 
perhaps all the more striking as he was strict in his ob¬ 
servance of Church of England principles, and saw to it 
that a regular chaplain was provided for the garrison at 
Seringapatam. 

But principles were helpless in face of the atmosphere 
of India. As usual success was fatal. Having dethroned 
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abolished Tippoo, he had removed the only check on 
jueer little-known brigand Dhomdiah Waugh, who kept 
a sort of thieves’ court in the Mahratta hills, the tribal 
horsemen not unwilling to harbour a disturber of the 
Company’s peace, who might be the subject of a bargain 
to their advantage. 

Wellesley moved against him with extra caution 
through a country then unknown, full of flooding rivers, 
hill fortresses, fever, and pathless woods. Wellesley be¬ 
gan, as Clive never had, with bullocks, and then making 
roads through the jungle, on which they could walk. It 
took months, but at length the enemy was driven or 
tempted into the open, and Wellesley led a cavalry charge 
of four regiments in line, for he was no mere theorist of 
military strategy, and did not ask his men to undertake 
risks he was not prepared to run himself. 

He cleared the hills, and once again, success was a 
mistake. There was no one now in southern India but the 
British, their allies, and the great confederation of high¬ 
land Hindoo tribes, the Mahrattas. Their King or Pesh- 
wah, threatened by intrigue, made a compact with the 
British, to recognise their influence, if they would confirm 
him on his throne. This meant a military expedition of a 
yet more formidable kind, and Colonel Wellesley was 
asked to command it. 

He began as usual by huge and detailed indents for 
rice, salt beef, and arrack, specifying the bags, kegs, and 
casks in which each were to be stored. He opened a base 
depot at Bombay. “If I have rice and bullocks, I have 
men, and if I have men, I can beat the enemy’’ were his 
sentiments. He took with him boats of light basket work 
and cables to haul them across the Goodavery River. He 
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,.Iarched. in February, 1803. In April, he appeared 
Poonah, the capital of the Mahratta country, 500 miles 
to the north, 60 miles ahead of his main force, with 400 
cavalry. Two powerful chieftains, Scindia and Bhonsla 
held out in the north. Pie struck east, 70 miles, to Ahmed- 
nuggur on the boundary of Hyderabad, and stormed the 
walled town. Futile negotiations followed, and as if to 
show that he was not infallible, he came upon his enemies 
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accidentally, strongly posted in the angle of two rivers, at 
Assaye. He had only 7,000 men, to their 40,000, and 
was obliged to lead a series of infantry charges at their 
guns, of which he captured 98, after having two horses 
killed under him. It was a stiff fight and he gave his own 
supply of madeira to his British wounded. Even so, well 
drilled and determined, the Mahrattas were not finished. 
He had to move yet further northeast, but this time he 
was better prepared and the victory at Argaum in Novem¬ 
ber was less costly. Finally he penetrated to Bhonsla’s 
fortress at Gawilghur. This necessitated a daily ride of 
50 miles to superintend the attack from both sides. Pie 
did it, and the fortress fell. 

Now the otherwise minor incident of the taking of 
Seringapatam in the history of India and the Company is 
important. It shows up vividly the stage of development 
of the Company’s activity at the turn of the century. 
Wellesley was no adventurer. He was not a merchant, 
sea captain, nor strictly speaking a servant of the Company. 
He was an officer of the professional Army of Britain. 


He was typical of the new relationship that had arisen 
between the Crown as the central authority at Whitehall 
is always called, and the Company. We have seen that 
the earlier members of his profession who were sent on 
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^ice to India stood aloof from the Company’s activi¬ 
ties, as Colonel Adlercron did from Clive. Colonel Wel¬ 
lesley was a soldier imposed on the Company, just as his 
elder brother Lord Mornington, who was Governor-Gen¬ 
eral, had been. Both from without and within, an effort 
was being made to lessen the purely personal allocation 
of jobs to the directorate. More and more we find appoint¬ 
ments being made from Whitehall. The change was 
gradual, of course. There w;ere still, for years, instances 
of extraordinary individuals, English and French insinu¬ 
ating themselves with local Rajahs, lending money or 
commanding troops. But the type of scrupulous, detached, 
enlightened, if sometimes mistaken or unsympathetic 
Indian administrator, was replacing the Company’s 
choice. 

The East India Company then, that inhabited the maze 
of offices behind the newly built and splendid facade in 
Leadenhall Street, was a complicated and extensive or¬ 
ganisation, with a deceptive appearance, huge ramifica¬ 
tions, enormous financial responsibilities, and some very 
peculiar characteristics. 

When, in 1937, Dr. Parkinson 8 turned his well-docu¬ 
mented critical survey upon the matter he was obliged to 
paraphrase this outward expression of the Company’s 
essence and activities in the enlightening words: 
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How was the East India Company controlled ? By the Gov¬ 
ernment. What was its object? To collect taxes. How was 
this object attained? By means of a large standing army. 
What were its employees? Soldiers, mostly, the rest, Civil 
servants. Where did it trade to? China. What did it export 
from England? Courage. And what did it import? Tea! 

8 Trade in Eastern Seas . 
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'■£/ India House was busy enough. The campaign in which 
young Colonel Wellesley established peace in southern 
India meant a great deal of hard work in organization, 
and some of it, at least, was done in Leadenhall Street. 
This may sound far-fetched but let us examine the facts. 
We know what the Company’s office organisation had 
been. By the time the Company became so largely occu¬ 
pied in opposing Napoleon, it was governed by a dozen 
committees. We must remind ourselves again that the 
word had long come to bear its modern significance. 
These committees had various duties allocated to them. 
They were composed of directors elected by the share¬ 
holders, and although there were certain rules to prevent 
a directorship becoming permanent, there was a tendency, 
with which we are all familiar, for certain families and 
even individuals to be re-elected after very brief periods 
of ineligibility. The most important of these committees 
were made up from less than a dozen members including 
the Chairman of the Company and his Deputy. They 
managed the “secret” business which really meant the 
instructions of the Government on matters of policy. 
There was, incidentally, a further secret meeting in which 
Admiralty instructions as to naval strategy were dis¬ 
cussed, but this was a war-time body. 

There was also a committee for the drafting of what 
amounted to despatches to the East, a Treasury committee 
to superintend the Company’s complicated finances, a 
committee for lawsuits of which the Company had its 


share, and the important committee of the Military Fund. 
Somewhat smaller bodies, recruited from rather less 
senior directors, looked after warehouses, accounts, buy¬ 
ing and the house. Within the scope of these came the 
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(Wage and disposal of the Company’s imports, increas¬ 
ingly tea, and the provision of the Company’s exports 
which came to amount to woollen goods and lead. The 
House committee speaks for itself. Whatever may have 
been the faults of the directors, they were not lazy. 
The Secretary’s office alone contained 56 clerks, the audi¬ 
tors’, 10. The Examiner of Indian correspondence with 
his register and library altogether had 29, the Treasurer, 
17, lawsuits and Military Fund, 3 each. The Warehouses 
committee had 9 servants who seem to have been largely 
concerned with the celebrated tea sales that more than 
anything kept up the Company’s reputation for commer¬ 
cial activity. On the other hand, such exports as the Com¬ 
pany made required 45 personnel. The transfer office was 
staffed by 12 clerks, and this does seem excessive, having 
regard to the restricted circle among whom the Com¬ 


pany’s shares were held, and the semi-permanence of 
many of the holdings. The House committee itself needed, 
with doorkeepers, firemen and watchmen, some 34 people. 

There were yet more subsidiary committees—that for 
shipping had, in the office of its Attendant Master and 
Pay Office, 50 people, who seem to have been responsible 
for recruiting and arming the Company’s forces. 

There were committees for Private Trade, presumably 
the recognised kind, and also for Preventing the Growth 
of Private Trade, whose task must have been hard 
enough. There seems to have been only one clerk allotted 
to it. There was also a committee to see to the transport 
and maintenance of dements of the regular British Army, 
and the Company’s armed forces which might be stationed 
in India. In all there seem to have been 400 people em¬ 
ployed at India House and scattered about the warehouses. 
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dually exceeding that figure, down to 800 and ev 
500 tons, though many of these smaller vessels were called 
“extra” ships and were not what men thought of when 
they spoke of an East Indiaman. The true type mounted 
anything up to 40 guns, and looked and was probably 
meant to look like the 64-gun ship, the smaller naval type 
then in vogue. In this they were successful, and there are 
many instances of French and other adversaries sighting 
one of the fleets or convoys in which the ships the Com¬ 
pany used were generally found, and running away under 
the impression that they had before them a section of the 
Royal Navy. This was fortunate, for actually the East 
Indiaman often had great difficulty in using many of her 
guns. She was, after all, primarily a cargo boat, and sec¬ 
ondarily a passenger ship, and a military transport on 
occasion. 

The passenger complement of the ship’s company was 
always greater on the outward voyage, for reasons we 
have discussed earlier, yet it was sufficient to militate 
against the full use of the ship for fighting purposes, and 
the well-understood policy as we have noticed was, first, 
to look imposing, and if this did not deceive, to cripple 
the enemy and run. There were weighty reasons for this, 
besides the difficulty of finding room and accommodation 
for the proper use of the guns. The ships were valuable, 
the passengers unwilling to be involved in any but the 
most unavoidable contests at sea. There was also the 
unsuitability of the personnel. 

The same jealousy on the part of Naval authorities 
which had restricted the Company’s timber supply, and 
was one cause at least of the decrease in the average ton¬ 
nage during most of the eighteenth century, also gave 
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Encampment at Ahmednuggur of General Woodburn’s Brigade 
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blocks, and including the house staff, such as painters, car¬ 
penters, tallow chandlers, there must have been another 
3,500 not counting the overseas stations. It is said that, 
about the opening of the century, there were 30,000 Brit¬ 
ish-born men and women in India, of whom two-thirds 
were soldiers. The total military establishment, Royal and 
Company's troops, was over 150,000 or larger than the 
normal peace-time army of Great Britain today. 

It will thus be seen that the business which had begun 
as a bona fide trading venture, and had gone on a long 
time as a rather one-sided affair of purchasing Indian 
goods by the export of bullion, had come to be, at least 
while Napoleon was on the throne of France, a desperate 
and in the long run successful defence to prevent Asia 
falling under his power as Europe had done. After him, 
the matter assumed a slightly different aspect, but there 
can be no mistaking the significance of a white population, 
two-thirds of it soldiers, or of an office in which the bulk 
of the personnel was engaged in enlisting and sending out 
recruits to the Company's European forces, or regiments 
of the regular British Army to back them up. It is difficult 
to make figures agree, and especially during a war period, 


are there considerable fluctuations. Yet Dr. Parkinson 4 
has arrived at the figure of some two thousand English- 
speaking men on an average, sent out annually to keep up 
the strength of the army, Royal and Company, and the 
Company's small navy of a score or so of medium-sized 
ships mainly at Bombay. He also computed that they con¬ 
sumed, in one year alone, three million bottles of madeira 
—two a week per head. The clothes, furniture, saddlery, 
all the military and naval stores for this white population, 
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;g£&dually replaced the export of bullion which had been 
so considerable an item, and the subject of such bitter con¬ 
troversy. There were also the exports of metals required 
by the flourishing ship-building interests of such places as 
Bombay, and the woollen goods which the Company ex¬ 
ported and sold. 

It is clear, however, that whatever private trade the 
soldiers and civilians may have been able to conduct for 
their own profit, they cannot account for the maintenance 
of so large an army, or for the capacity of the great 
Indiamen, the ships which were now again increasing in 
size. For long, tonnage had keen kept down to 499 tons 
because of a regulation that ships of 500 tons had to 
carry a chaplain. The Company preferred to use smaller 
ships and save expense. 

The ships of this period seem to have overcome or sur¬ 
rendered to this difficulty, and there was, about the begin¬ 
ning of the nineteenth century, not only a return to a 
larger kind of ship, but a tendency to standardise size and 
design. During the first twenty years of the period we 
are now surveying, in spite of its being nearly entirely 
filled with active warfare, just under a hundred East 
Indiamen were built, mostly at the great Thames-side 
yards, a dozen of which stretched down the river bank to 
Blackwall, where the old yard once owned by the Com¬ 
pany had passed into private hands, but the Com¬ 
pany’s arms remained sculptured on a stone over the gate. 
The ships, as we have seen, were no longer owned, in the 
strict sense, by the Company, but as they were quite un¬ 
usable in any other trade, and were sure of employment 
by the Company, they might as well have been. They 
ranged from what were called “1,200 ton” ships, but 
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-al officers the right to impress, and the habit of im¬ 


pressing the best seamen in the ships in the Company’s 
service. They had to be largely manned by Chinese, 
Malays, any able seamen that could be found, at least on 
the home voyage, and frequently on the outward one. 
These mixed and motley crews would not easily fight. All 
sorts of devices were tried. The ships all carried boarding 
nettings, an early edition of the wire entanglements of 
modern times which were strung along the lower rigging 
and hung over the bulwarks. In the main, the ships 
avoided coming to close quarters if they could. But there 
were further structural difficulties. 

Partly by marine convention, the most stereotyped of 
conservatism, and partly from their trading use, the ships 
were “crank,” unhandy rather than unseaworthy. Too 
much was sacrificed to the hold for goods below, to the 
poop and “round house” and other means of accommodat¬ 
ing passengers above. 

And we must remember that the passenger trade 
(which, when it was not the actual transport of troops, 
meant largely the almost similar transport of Company 
personnel who were, we have seen, largely soldiers) was 
very profitable, and huge fares were charged. Two to 
three hundred pounds were charged for room to swing a 
cot or hammock in a cabin consisting often of a light 
wooden or canvas-partitioned portion of the deck. Some¬ 
times a gun was the only seat beside the swinging nautical 
bed, and in any case, the sighting of a strange sail might 
cause the whole erection to be hastily dismantled by 
sailors clearing the decks, and the passenger would be 
given his choice between taking his place to repel 
boarders, or descending to the blackness and stench of 
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one couid compete with better tea) and kept twelve 
months’ supply in the warehouses in England. But we 
shall hear more about tea. Most of those who sailed for 
India, from which such a small number returned, had 
nothing to do with the tea trade which was then entirely 
specialised at Canton in China. 

No. When the European, mainly British, population 
reached its appointed place of sojourn in India, it was 
mainly concerned with protecting, policing, and admin¬ 
istering certain native states, into possession of which it 
had come by the means we have seen. There were three 
large towns, the native population of which ran to hun¬ 
dreds of thousands, the white population to tens of thou¬ 
sands. They were, in order of importance, Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay. Radiating from Calcutta, there were 
other smaller, less Europeanised towns dotted along the 
Ganges and its tributaries. Benares, Patna, Allahabad. 
There were one or two negligible ports, more or less de¬ 
pendent on Madras, such as Masulipatam, and Cuddalore. 
They have sunk into quiet obscurity. South of Bombay 
there was little or nothing, as the old centre of industry 
at Surat was drained by the newer, better fortified and 
situated seat of the western Presidency. By the time the 
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period we are now discussing had arrived, the situation 
was that British collectors gathered up the taxes due, 
paid the expenses, and remitted any surplus to Britain. 
As the Indian peasant or tradesman seldom could or 
would pay in cash, he paid in goods. That is why the 
export of silver gradually ceased. In practice Bengal paid 
for all. Madras and Bombay had become and continued 
to be more costly than profitable. During the prolonged 
warfare expenditure obtained and maintained a lead over 
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nue. This fact was obscured by the aid the Com- 1 
any’s fortresses, men, and ships lent to the forces of the 
British Government. But actually the Company never 
again helped to bear the burden of the British taxpayer, 
who had to vote money ostensibly to repay the Company 
for its military and naval help, but really to keep India 
British. 

This turn of events enables the ill-informed to allege 
that India was exploited. But was it? 

There may be a variety of opinion about the nature of 
the Company’s influence in local life. Aristocrats such as 
Lord Mornington —one of the most energetic and suc¬ 
cessful of Governor-Generals—had the virtues and faults 
of his kind. Many of his kind were chosen, from this 
per^d onwards, for this and the subsidiary senior posts 
in Indian administration, in place of the Company’s ser¬ 
vants, such as Child, Charnock, Clive or Hastings in pre¬ 
vious periods. This new type was at least disinterested. 
The salaries paid them were large, but rightly by their 
standards. They were enlightened. Their rule was far 
more just and stable than that of the local Princes they 
replaced. It might more fittingly be compared with that 
of Akbar or Aurangzib, as it was destined to be, a cen¬ 
tury later. But it is always possible to charge them with 
thinking of the Hindu cultivator and artisan, and less 
accurately of the interloping Moslem races, as if they 
were British, and particularly Irish peasants and trades¬ 
men. The difficulty is a real one. For from this period 
dates that grafting of British administrative and judicial 
methods, English language and education which, with any 
general agreement we do not even now know, to be the 
best for the individual subjects of the Raj. 
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<$he hold, with the women and children. The price for a 
whole cabin seems sometimes to have run as high as 
£2,500. 

Most remarkable of all was the part played by the port¬ 
hole. We are all familiar with the handsome square aper¬ 
ture occurring regularly along the side of the vessel of 
this epoch, and generally picked out in some regular 
scheme of decoration by distinctive painting. But the 
actual fitting seems to have been permanently and inevit¬ 
ably defective. Heavily laden ships could not open their 
lower ports at all, and in any case when to windward of 
a possible enemy they were useless, as the list or tilt of the 
ship made the gun muzzles point down into the water. 
But worse than this, the upper ports seem to have had the 
extraordinary combination of disadvantages, that they 
were continually closed, and seem to have effectually ex¬ 
cluded light and air but not water. Possibly they were 
shrunk or warped from exposure, but they seem from a 
constant succession of accounts of voyages, memoirs and 
so on to have been entirely unlike the solid and trustworthy 
brass-rimmed glass lights of a modern cabin. 

Yet among all these discomforts and disadvantages, 
the attacks of enemy fleets, privateers and pirates, the 
stress of weather that wrecked sometimes a dozen ships 
in a single year, amid the unrelieved and unmitigated heat 
of the tropics, the rough seas of the Cape, the terrors of 
the Monsoon, with surly, haughty, abusive, or violent 
captains and officers, quarrelling with the military or 
civil passengers, extending a sometimes kindly and some¬ 
times variable protection to the ladies, it seems remark¬ 
able that as many as a hundred ships would be in transit 
and that, in fact, there was no prolonged or even very 
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^^^Mticeable break or interruption in the service. The ci-v 
posts were kept filled, the military and naval reinforce¬ 
ments did always reach the point at which they were 
required. The food soon became uneatable, as the living 
animals were killed off, or the weather deteriorated. But 
no one starved, and well-meaning captains seem to have 
been quietly proud as they presided over the meals. 

Disillusionment is always saddening save to the very 
philosophical. The study of the history of the Company 
is sadly disillusioning. The great headquarters in London 
did not do what it portended. It kept a few people rich 
and extremely busy. It extended a kind of patronage, by 
chance as much as by intention, to famous authors such 
as Charles Lamb and John Stuart Mill. But it lost its 
original object, and failed in the task which became its 
secondary object, that of governing India, and the great 
House in Leadenhall Street is now no more. In the same 
way, the East Indiaman was a magnificent sight. There 
was nothing else that was magnificent about it. It was 
dark and smelly, verminous, and insufferably hot. It was 
not always safe. A splendid wooden village afloat on the 
water, with a canvas village on the top of it, graceful and 
alluring, it was no pleasant home for landsmen for 
months at a time. It was not even fast. It has given place 
to the steamer. 

Yet did the British arrive and continue to arrive in 
India. The days of racing were not yet. As Dr. Parkinson 0 
points out, there was no hurry because there was no com¬ 
petition, most of the goods were not of a perishable kind. 
Tea was, but the Company thought more of keeping up 
the price than of selling it in the finest condition (again, 
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'^/Indians themselves do not seem agreed on this subject^ 
so it is not surprising if the mere spectator cannot be 
certain. But if the term exploitation means that large 
sums of wealth were obtained and removed from India, 
wrongfully or at least oppressively, then it can be shown 
that this was no longer the case. It may be, as we have 
seen, that a whole generation of war obscured motives 
and distorted actions. But it is certain that from the be¬ 
ginning of the period we are now considering, India was 
no longer a paying proposition. It is impossible to put a 
price upon the lives that were sacrificed in maintaining 
the Company’s establishment. The men who held posts 
died fast. In all the diaries and journals of the period we 
find records by the more thoughtful of those who went 
out, that, of the ship’s company of which they were mem¬ 
bers, so many were writers or soldiers, and only one or 
two survived to make the return journey. Of course, they 
were paid in money which came, in the first instance from 
the toil of the Hindoo worker. But the value of services 
is impossible of estimation. 

Who shall say if all the myriads of dark humble folk, 
liked or disliked, or were even capable of forming any 
opinion about the young men who had come so far over 
the sea, and replaced the local Rajah, his ministers, sol¬ 
diers, and tax collectors? There is the further difficulty 
that for centuries southern India, at least, had always been 
exploited in a sense far more definite and visible than that 
in which the word could be used of the Company s activi¬ 
ties. Certain states held out. Mahrattas and Punjabis 
and some other strong and at least temporarily united 
racial or religious units maintained their individuality. 
But in the main successive waves of conquest had rolled 
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ss the lives of generations of peasants in the villages, 
and petty tradesmen in the bazaars. It may be doubted if 
they thought of themselves as being specially victimised 
by English-speaking Europeans. At least, they evolved no 
national protest and produced no distinctive hero, nor 
expressed themselves in any scheme or policy that might 
have presented a possible alternative to British rule. The 
actual contact of the thirty thousand "white men with 
those vast populations seems to have been the periodical 
collection of taxes. The w'ord is not inevitable. Treatises 
might be written to discover if the Indian word, and even 
more the Indian attitude of mind, is best expressed as 
taxation or rent. One thing is certain. The cultivator or 
artisan had to part w'ith some proportion of his annual 
product to those who governed him. And articles which 
he regarded as necessities—salt, opium, and betel nut— 
were monopolies and here the term exploitation is permis¬ 
sible, for it is not certain that such goods w r ere sold to 
him at the lowest possible price, although Clive and Hast¬ 
ings at least, had taken some trouble to see that they 
were. There is, however, nothing very novel in this. The 
citizens of many states in the twentieth century often feel 
and allege that they do not get the best value for the 
imposts levied on them and they are mostly unable to sub¬ 
stantiate their case or provide themselves with any clear- 
cut remedy. 

The Indian of the poorer classes in the Company's ter¬ 
ritory then, was not subject to any special and unheard-of 
exaction. He had always, willing or unwilling, paid some¬ 
body something. He continued to do so. Often he could 
not or would not pay cash. He was firmer on that point 
than any political economist, so many of whom have 
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'JA /ointed out with emphasis the constant drain of preciou^ 
metals, to the East. In fact, well into the twentieth century 
gold and silver were still disappearing into India in large 
quantities. No one knows where it all went. It is thought 
that quantities of coin were melted down, and buried, in 
the immemorial oriental fear of robbery. Some at least 
reappeared as personal ornament, hung upon the females 
of the family. It can be imagined therefore that the 
Indian subject to taxation, did not, to put it moderately, 
always pay in cash. He paid in goods. It is alleged, and 
it is possible that he was not always fairly treated. Yet it 
is hard to know the extent of the injustice. He never had 
been fairly treated. No subjects of taxation ever are. No 
doubt he felt, as most people feel today, that the public 
services ought not to cost him anything and that he would 
rather be without them. It may be questioned if he were 
as articulate as modern tax slaves, or if he paid anything 
like the six to ten shillings in the pound British tax payers 
have been accustomed to pay these many years. However, 
pay he did, and when we enquire the ultimate destination 
of the sums which he furnished in his conglomerate 
capacity, we shall find that the three presidencies into 
which the Company's India was divided were no fanciful 


distinctions. 

By far the largest revenue came from the compara¬ 
tively rich valley of the Ganges. Here, as we know, the 
Company had replaced the local Nawab, and was osten¬ 
sibly responsible to the hereditary descendant of the 
Mogul Emperors. In fact the sum total of all the diplo¬ 
macy of Clive and Hastings was, that the Company took 
the taxes, owned the monopolies, ran the country and 
paid over the surplus to the treasury at Delhi. But when 
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i ceased to be a centre of government, and the de¬ 
generate descendant of Akbar became a prisoner in one 
form or another in various places, the surplus remained 
with the Company, and this was highly necessary. For 
the Ganges’ basin, emptying water and treasure into Cal¬ 
cutta, was the only part of the Company’s territory that 
produced a surplus. 

As we have seen, merchants may have originally gone 
to Madras and the other tiny and forgotten ports of the 
Carnatic for calico. But increasingly since the days of 
Dupleix, the cost of keeping and defending Madras far 
exceeded any trade it could do. It was a strategic neces¬ 
sity, and became more so during the Napoleonic Wars. It 
was Wellesley’s campaign from Madras which finally 
quelled any hope Napoleon may ever have had of estab¬ 
lishing himself in India. And it was a busy garrison and 
naval port, at least until the French lost their station on 
the island of Mauritius and even after that. So here also 
the Company became tax collector for some prince'et who 
had been made Nawab of the Carnatic chiefly because he 
seemed likely to be permanently friendly to the Company. 
There was no question of a surplus. There was, by this 
time, a perpetual deficit. It was met by re-exporting mili¬ 
tary and naval stores, first landed at Madras, to Calcutta. 
The place lived in fact, on its adverse trade balance. The 
proportion of Europeans in the garrison was actually 
higher than at Calcutta, but Tippoo Sahib, certain little- 
known Sepoy mutinies, and the nearness to French naval 
bases accounted for that. The local Nawab was main¬ 
tained in great magnificence in a palace, and did not les¬ 
sen the expense. 

The case of Bombay was even clearer. We know how 
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e Company came by it. Charles II gave it to them for a 
modest rent because he could not afford to keep up so 
useless a toy estate. Dr. Parkinson 6 suggests that the Por¬ 
tuguese had included it in Catherine of Braganza’s dowry 
for the same reason. Anyhow, at this period the trade it 
had filched from Surat had so decayed that here again 
was no question of surplus. It re-exported military and 
naval stores to Calcutta and raw cotton was becoming 
important. We shall see where it went. But its importance 
to Bombay was that it maintained the meagre garrison, 
and the naval base of the Company’s marine. Bombay was 
and is the only really outstanding natural harbour in 
India, and it was also the town sheltering some thousands 
of Parsees and Jews, refugees from various less tolerant 
places, hard-working and able, especially as ship-builders. 
Modern Bombay justifies anything that was ever spent 
on the garrison. 

Thus we come finally to the last true justification of 
the East India Company’s trading reputation and in these 
years, its one real hope of paying a justifiable dividend. 
Calcutta, Madras, Bombay might be strategic necessities 
when they were not political side issues. The two latter 
had become a tax on the Company’s resources. The for¬ 
mer had not always been that, and this fact may have 
justified a hope that the district of which it was the centre, 
or rather the outlet, might some day again restore to the 
Company the days of seventeenth century good fortune. 
But when scholars such as Dr. Parkinson examine the 
nature of the Company’s activities at the time of the 
Napoleonic Wars, they come to the startling conclusion 
that the Company’s real trade and its only prospect of 
6 Ibid. 
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wining a trading concern was based on the purchase 
Yea in China. This is indeed an odd development, for 
this country was, until a later date, entirely closed to the 
European trader and stoically incurious as to European 
affairs. Anyone who knew only the earlier history of the 
Company would be prepared to find that the trade it did 
had in part at least migrated to the “Spice Islands” of the 
Malay Archipelago. But with that want of logic that is 
so characteristic of human history, the great century-long 
military and naval struggle to maintain the Company’s 
influence in India was never diverted to the rich and 
fertile islands that might have rewarded Britain so much 
more generously. These were left, for various reasons, in 
the hands of the Dutch, and the only considerable settle¬ 
ment, Penang, officially called Fort Cornwallis, in Prince 
of Wales’ Island, seems to have owed its persistence to 
the desire of the Admiralty for a naval base and some 
possibility of a timber supply. But it never became what 
Singapore was destined to become. It had its conveni¬ 
ences for peaceful trade, a good harbour, accessible water 
supply, a place of call. But these were not sufficient to 
maintain its importance. Colonel Wellesley, as usual, saw 
all its advantages, but wanted the strategic port moved 
elsewhere. As usual, he was right, and modern Singapore 
is his witness. 

The goal on the route towards which Penang was a 
place of call and some degree of protection was Canton. 
Europeans—except Russians who had a separate port 
nearer their Siberian territory—and Americans were 
allowed by Chinese law to trade here. The Portuguese 
alone had early acquired and retained a station at Macao 
near by. Here the Company’s ships to the number of over 
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/ dozen of the then largest merchant ships in the world- 
together with a certain number of auxiliary ships doing 
“country trade” which meant, in the Company’s phrase¬ 
ology, trade that originated in Asia—would arrive to¬ 
wards the end of the year. They went through formalities 
about which it is hardly possible to read with a serious 
face. They were inspected and measured and taxed by the 
Mandarins and their lesser officials. The Company had a 
station, to be exact, at one house on the quay, manned 
by a score of writers and examiners. The goods brought 
from England, woollens and metals, and those re-ex¬ 
ported from Bombay, chiefly raw cotton, were landed. 
There was also a certain quantity of piece goods from 
Madras, relics of the “calico” trade and opium from 
Bengal. These were sold to a body known as the “Hong” 
merchants, that is, the merchants permitted to trade with 
the foreigner. Hong is the word used as an equivalent of 
warehouse. These same Hong merchants were in con¬ 
stant touch with the tea merchants who actually bought 
the crops on the plantations, and who saw to the trans¬ 
port of the chests down the river, until they could be 
sampled in the Tea Hall. It is said that the extent of the 
trade had to be sedulously hidden from the Emperor and 
his Court at Pekin, and that it was only encouraged be¬ 
cause the local Chinese Governor was the recipient of 
handsome presents. By such out-of-the-way, devious, and 
often comic means the habits of nations came to be fixed. 
The Company having the best military and naval estab¬ 
lishment in that part of the world, had the most ships 
and a practical monopoly of the tea trade. The other 
European nations bought altogether a sixth of what the 
Company acquired. There were times when the competi- 
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^proportion. But from the circumstances of the War era 
and other accidents, all competition seems to have died 
away. Only the Dutch who had also a considerable if 
inferior Asiatic naval establishment could, under such 
conditions, persist as a tea-using people. The other coun¬ 
tries turned perforce to coffee as a light beverage. 

Further, it was just at this time and through such 
political and social accidents that there arose in Britain 
the new wage-earning term “proletariat” with its de¬ 
mand for a cheap, handy, light drink. Thus the curious 
“China drink” of Mr. Pepys became the staple breakfast 
and afternoon beverage of one section of the English- 
speaking .race. The Company, for the first decade of the 
century, did a trade in tea amounting to twenty million 
pounds. It made up half the Company’s total imports. The 
value of the Company's trade was six million sterling a 
year and the profit would have been 25 per cent had not 
the cost of military establishments more than counter¬ 
balanced it. 

The Napoleonic Wars— the final and desperate struggle 
of a series of wars that had been going on almost without 
interruption since the 1770s—came to an end. Napoleon 
passed from the limelight into obscurity, the East India 
Company from war conditions to those of peace. No 
longer were the ships the Company employed liable to 
be turned into transports, or even to become ships of war 
almost at a moment’s notice, its cargoes were no longer 
liable to capture and its seamen were at least less liable to 
impressment. The general public made all the usual mis¬ 
takes about the thing that had happened, and the direc- 
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and other accidents, all competition seems to have died 
away. Only the Dutch who had. also a considerable if 
inferior Asiatic naval establishment could, under such 
conditions, persist as a tea-using people. The other coun¬ 
tries turned perforce to coffee as a light beverage. 
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century, did a trade in tea amounting to twenty million 
pounds. It made up half the Company’s total imports. The 
value of the Company’s trade was six million sterling a 
year and the profit would have been 25 per cent had not 
the cost of military establishments more than counter¬ 
balanced it. 


The Napoleonic Wars—the final and desperate struggle 
of a series of wars that had been going on almost without 
interruption since the 1770s—came to an end. Napoleon 
passed from the limelight into obscurity, the East India 
Company from war conditions to those of peace. No 
longer were the ships the Company employed liable to 
be turned into transports, or even to become ships of war 
almost at a moment’s notice, its cargoes were no longer 
liable to capture and its seamen were at least less liable to 
impressment. The general public made all the usual mis¬ 
takes about the thing that had happened, and the direc- 
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tors and officials of the East India Company were 
wiser than anyone else. Everyone had been disturbed if 
not frightened; all looked forward to a time of increased 
prosperity. 

The Marquis Wellesley, so wise in some things, believed 
that, at last, the revenues of the wider areas that had come 
under the Company’s management would be disencum¬ 
bered of the continual strain of war expenditure. 

The work of administering justice was still governed 
by the principles Lord Cornwallis had laid down twenty 
years before. A fatal irony pursued that well-intentioned 
nobleman. Most people only know of his ill-success as a 
soldier in an unpopular and discreditable war. He spent 
a far larger period of his life, and a far greater propor¬ 
tion of his energies in trying to improve the administra¬ 
tion of India. There is every reason to think that he 
viewed the matter as one of serious responsibility to the 
inhabitants of the great country into possession of so 
much of which the Company had entered so inadvertently. 
He had the aristocratic sense of duty of the period and 
it was not his fault that political history in Europe 
thwarted and delayed his efforts. He probably saw him¬ 
self as a member of an hereditary governing class imposed 
on a trading concern to secure the native from commer¬ 
cial exploitation. How far he could ever understand the 
wants and outlook of the poorer Hindu may be doubted, 
if only because the Hindu found it difficult to realise or 
formulate them himself. But Cornwallis seems to have 
hit upon the general principle that a minor delinquent 
should not be judged by the official who was also the tax 
collector. And this was a rather enlightened standpoint, 
for the roots of the petty courts in Great Britain itself 
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deeply embedded in the obligation of the trader and 
Itivator to contribute to the common fund. It does not 
seem that Cornwallis and a host of equally little known 
Governors-General, governors and minor officials, deserve 
many of the things that have been said of them. They 
found an age-old system that had become so habitual as 
to be almost a superstition, and they did not try to abolish 
it. They clarified and improved it. The various letters and 
memoranda of the officer who was to become the Duke 
of Wellington may be aristocratic in tone, but they are 
also impatient of control of trade, legislation, or the peo¬ 
ple of India, by a group of those whom he probably spoke 
tof as merchants but who were actually financiers desiring 
to restrict the opportunities afforded by the Company to 
themselves. 

Already, before the long wars ended, a significant 
change had taken place. The Charter fell due for renewal, 
and once more all the diverse elements that were critical 
not so much of the Company itself as of its monopoly 
were mobilised. In the forefront of the agitation which 
was stimulated by the opportunity, were groups of mer¬ 
chants in Liverpool and Glasgow, and yet others in Cal¬ 
cutta itself. They had many obvious points of attack. 
The Company’s freights were too high. It is probably 
true that Indian or provincially built and owned vessels 
could be run at a less cost. Their overhead charges could 
hardly amount to the almost national dimensions of those 
of the Company. And such ships would not be liable to 
take their places alongside the ships of the Royal Navy. 
Nor would those who chartered such vessels find them¬ 
selves in keen competition with the very officers who 
commanded the ships. In contrast with this desire to share 
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em had always come certain priests and pastors of their 
own beliefs. It was inevitable as time went on, that there 
should also be a number, which certainly did not decrease, 
of missionaries whose prime object was not to minister 
to the Europeans, more or less temporarily in residence, 
but to convert the devotees of Moslem and Hindu belief 
to Christianity. Whatever Wellesley may have said or 
meant, in practice he encouraged these agents of Chris¬ 
tianity, if only because they brought with them, then as 
ever, more efficient medical, social, and educational prac¬ 
tices. He protected them and subscribed to the voluntary 
funds by which they were largely maintained, but he is 
quoted as declaring that he thought “that a Christian 
Governor could not have done less and that he knew 
a British Governor ought not to do more.” His successors 
were hardly so discreet, and it does not seem that at first 
the missionaries’ advent caused any adverse feeling. In 
fact one of them, a German Lutheran, was commemorated 
by a monument at Madras. The Company gave certain 
facilities for their passage, but retained control by a 
system of licenses. Troubles more or less distinctly traced 
to the clash of eastern and western beliefs, began to be 
feared, and the minor and little-known Mutiny at Vellore 
in southern India may have been partly due to such 
causes. The local administration became nervous on the 
subject, and a certain amount of restriction was imposed 
upon missionary activity. 

In the background lurked a graver difficulty. The 
eastern beliefs involved acts which to Englishmen, and 
indeed to all Christians, were not so much offensive in 
themselves, as they were breaches of ordinary decent 
social and family life. There were worshippers in India 
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.. Jd found infanticide, Suttee or widow sacrifice, an 
slavery, indispensable parts of their religious ritual. Not 
only English, but the remaining Dutch and French Euro¬ 
pean authorities were in a difficult position. They met 
it in different ways. Some permitted these rites so long 
as they were not obtruded on their notice. The smaller 
trading stations could always plead their limited author¬ 
ity, and allow the practices to go on outside their boun¬ 
daries. But the matter could not rest there. The House 
of Commons in England was being memorialised by in¬ 
fluential and numerous bodies who, sufficiently far from 
the scene of action, found it easy to demand the abolition 
of, to them, abhorrent customs. They could hardly do 
otherwise when they were agitating for the abolition of 
slavery in the West Indies, and even in the United States, 
while no religious creed in Europe would excuse murder 
of an unwanted child or widow doomed to expiate other 
peoples’ sins. On the spot, however, legislators in direct 
touch with Indian popular belief did not find the matter 
so straightforward. Occasionally they intervened, more 
often they temporised, tried not to be aware of what was 
going on. Gradually abolition of slavery came in British 
India. 

But there remains a doubt as to how far a vague idea 
of interference in religious matters lay below the great 
outbreak of unrest in 1857. The basis of slavery in the 
Company’s sphere of influence was entirely different in 
other parts of the world. There was no question in India, 
as there had occasionally been in the Company’s smaller, 
remoter, and less important possessions such as St. 
Helena or the temporary settlement in Madagascar, of 
importing forced labour. What generally happened in 
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what were thought to be the large and hidden profit: 
of the Company, but which, as we have seen, were actu¬ 
ally the profits made by privileged individuals in the Com¬ 
pany’s administration, was the attitude taken up by poli¬ 
ticians. Lord Grenville stated in plain terms, “The British 
Crown is de facto sovereign in India. How it became so 
is needless to inquire. This sovereignty cannot now be 
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renounced....” 

It was only what Clive had said fifty years before, but 
even now the dramatic step of declaring so great a coun¬ 
try a mere appanage of the Crown was shirked. Very right 
and proper sentiments as to the prevention of oppression 
and the diffusion of knowledge graced the speech, but the 
difficulty was that, if the Crown took the place of the 
Company as matters then stood, the Company might 
easily attract in this connection some of the odium which 
had so often been expressed, notably in Burke’s classic 
speeches during the trial of Warren Hastings, but which 
was perhaps most intimately felt by merchants who were 
jealous of the Company’s privileges. So once more the 
issue was shirked if only for a further twenty years, a 
characteristic piece of what Englishmen call caution, and 
other people humbug. For the Company was allowed to 
continue its administration of the immense tracts of India 
in which its interests lay, and it was allowed to maintain 
its monopoly of the China trade, the only trade, as we 
have seen, that was worth anything, while it surrendered 
the monopoly of Indian trade which had long been con¬ 
ducted at a loss in so far as it had been exceeded by the 
cost of administration, and which in fact had been no 
monopoly so far as the Company’s servants were con¬ 
cerned. Not only that, but any attack on the existence of 
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Company still revealed the stronghold it had, if not 
m public opinion, at least upon the expression of it in 
the unreformed Parliament of those days. 

Thus the gradual adjustment which had in fact been 
going on since the first Englishman had been received 
at the Court of Akbar, had to continue, amid the swarm 
of local powers that now, in name at least, held some 
sort of sovereignty in the various districts of India, and 
which remained, also in name at least, a trading Company 
established in their dominions. It is true that the Crown 
had increased its authority, and that the men who were 
called upon to make the adjustment on the spot, were 
no longer necessarily those who had risen in the Com¬ 


pany’s service. They might be administrators of a type 
Great Britain was increasingly called upon to send to all 
sorts of remote parts of the world. This, however, became 
a less important distinction as the inevitable time drew 
on when the real contrast was between the western ideas 
of the governing body as to social legislation and the age¬ 
long habit, often founded upon some religious belief, of 
the Indian population. 

The regulations of 1793 had declared by the mouth of 
the Governor-General that he would “preserve the laws 
of the Shaster and the Koran” and no doubt the habitual 
English dislike of religious intolerance, from which Eng¬ 
land had once suffered so much, prompted a general 
desire to refrain from any interference with the religious 
creeds by which Indian worship was divided. Even today 
British soldiers and British-controlled police are some¬ 
times called upon to keep the peace when religious passion 
runs high at certain festivals. But there remained the 
problem of the thirty thousand Europeans in India. To 
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_ndia was tnat the very poor cultivator, despairing of 
making a decent subsistence for himself or his dependants, 
would readily sell such civil rights as he possessed, and 
enter the service of a more fortunate neighbour in a state 
of servitude. The idea of such conditions was always 
repugnant to the majority of English-speaking men, but 
it may be doubted if the poorer inhabitant of India had 
any strong attachment to individual liberty while the per¬ 
sistence of the caste feeling, engendered and maintained 
by racial and religious ideas, removed him altogether 
from the conception of human equality. The slave trade 
had been abolished under the British flag in 1807, and 
the collection of children and adults for removal to other 
parts of India or elsewhere had been long forbidden. In 
1832 purchase and sale of slaves was made a penal 
offence, but the keeping of slaves was not actually made 
criminal until i860 after the close of the Company’s ten¬ 
ure of authority. In the same way in spite of constant 
effort that met with gradual success, cases of Suttee and 
infanticide have been known to occur as late as the twen¬ 
tieth century, though such rites had long since ceased 
to be legal or customary. 

We see then, how inevitable were the changes which 
were by this period altering the nature and direction of 
the Company’s activities. We see that the Company 
could not complain. By its action there had come to be 
this large European, mainly English-speaking, population 
scattered chiefly around the fringes of a sub-continent 
peopled by races whose history and folk memory and 
religious beliefs went back, in some cases, to a period 
when the inhabitants of the British Isles were mere sav¬ 
ages. It was no matter for wonder and was gradually 
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sing to be one for obstruction, that the corresponding 
'influence, the changing of the Company by the effect of 
its contact with India, proceeded at an ever-increasing 
pace. 

The better type of British administrator, of which the 
Wellesley brothers are possibly best remembered, soon 
saw that the old system could not continue—of picking 
up by chance or patronage young men who knew of noth¬ 
ing better to do than to go out to India as “covenanted” 
servants of the Company, alleged by a sort of convention 
dear to English minds to be engaged in some unspecified 
mercantile pursuit, but actually, as we have seen, to be 
soldiers, tax collectors, sailors and a few professional 
men. The clash between western and eastern ideas had 
always been visible, and clearly arose in part at least 
from ignorance. The remedy was naturally judged to be 
education. As regards the young writers and others des¬ 
tined for posts under the Company, this led to the estab¬ 
lishment of what was called the East India College at 
Haileybury, which has since developed into one of the 
most famous of English public schools. Wellesley had 
also founded a College at Calcutta “for instruction of 
young civil servants in literature, science and Oriental 
language.” This persisted as a language school for Ben¬ 
gal Civil servants as late as 1854. Originally, of course, 
the Company had not contemplated the presence on its 
pay roll of any but duly “covenanted” servants, of Brit¬ 
ish birth, race, and language. In practice, however, as It 
took over the administration of vast areas far beyond 
the walls of its forts, it was bound to find itself dele¬ 
gating certain duties to Indians by birth and race. The 
tendency grew with the increase in the area over which 
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iancellor of some great abbey. Today he would almost 
certainly be a professor. Thomas Love Peacock was an¬ 
other who filled an important post. He was in the nine¬ 
teenth century what the bailiff over wide estates might 
have been in the fourteenth. But he had another and a 
separate life. He wrote a type of novel of social comedy, 
and today would probably be engaged in scenario work 
for the films. Along with such an organisation, there 
abounded curious customs. Food, money, and privileges 
were doled out, sometimes, as in the above cases, to the 
advantage of posterity, but always wastefully, and the 
upkeep of the whole preposterous establishment was, in 
its ultimate reactions, a heavy burden on the British tax¬ 
payer, who had to maintain armies and fleets to guard 
an expensive and outgrown monopoly. Such curious in¬ 
stitutions linger perhaps longer in Greqt Britain than 
elsewhere, partly because they have grown to their final 
state gradually, and without deliberate intention to make 
them into means of graft and plunder, and partly because 
they have many good if minor and irrelevant qualities. 
But they are not perpetual. Even in England, the general 
common sense detects and abolishes them eventually, and 
most often mercifully. Few of the general public, and 
almost none of the inhabitants of East India House, as 
the third century of the Company’s existence began, can 
have foreseen that it had less than a generation to last. 
Clive had condemned it, seventy years before, politicians 
and administrators were always attacking it. But it looked 
so solid, and so many people were interested in its main¬ 
tenance that it may well liave deceived many people. But 
its days were numbered. Reform was in the air in 1833. 
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Company exercised its influence and when the Charter 
came up for further renewal in 1833 one of the provisoes 
was that “no native of India by reason only of religion, 
place of birth, descent, colour, or any of them, would 
be disabled from holding any office or employment under 
the Company/' 

There was nothing really revolutionary about this. 
No one expected that it would result in a sudden trans¬ 
fer of the Company’s posts to Indian-born holders. It 
only recognised a principle to which importance was at¬ 
tached, and a practice which had grown up piecemeal. 
But it fitted in with the gradual spread of education, 
the attempts to reconcile the western ideas of English- 
speaking people with the long-inherited habit and preju¬ 
dice of those among whom they spent their active lives. 
It was all one more reason why the Company as such 
was becoming an impossible anachronism and one more 
possibility that the dramatic contrast that the Company 
had called into evidence by its establishment in India, 
might provoke some desperate conflict of warring ideas 
translated into warring actions. 


Outwardly, of course, the business in Leadenhall Street, 
the fagade of the building, the life that went on there, 
did not show the immense changes that were maturing 
so rapidly. The Company was able by now to call upon 
a very high degree of ability and integrity for its service. 
We happen to know a good deal about the personnel of 
the period, for two, at least, of its clerks became very 
well-known literary figures in their widely different 
spheres, and yet another scarcely less so. These were 
Charles Lamb, essayist, wit, and “character” who found 
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e work dull and the place oppressive, but would prob¬ 
ably have felt the same about any commercial or admin¬ 
istrative building in which his impish genius happened 
to be confined. More solid and congenial to his surround¬ 
ings was John Stuart Mill, publicist and philosopher, 
who grew up to occupy a rather important post, while 
his father had been a highly valued senior servant of 
the Company before him. Rather less known was Thomas 
Love Peacock, novelist and humorist. 

From the records left us in connection with these cele¬ 
brated figures we know that the ordinary person who 
had business with the Company entered the imposing 
doorway, and was met by a liveried porter. The passage 
leading to many of the more frequently used offices is 
said to have been a hundred feet in length. The two 
Mills, father and son, and Peacock, at least, worked 
in the office of the Examiner of Indian Correspondence, 
a post which has been largely instituted to deal with the 
mass of memoranda and record now regularly arriving 
from India, and which, at the beginning of the century 
had sometimes been as much as four years in arrears. 

This department, in the 1830s had a set of messen¬ 
gers whose first duties seem to have been the preparation 
of a light breakfast for the clerical staff. Beyond this 
was the long clerks’ room, with screened “boxes” at the 
windows, approached by a matted passage. At the end 
was a huge open fire, around which the clerks tended 
to congregate for conversation as much as for warmth. 
Beyond this was a door giving upon a passage in which 
were ranged the private rooms of very senior officials, 
such as Mill and Peacock came to be. These were de¬ 
fended by green baize outer doors, to preserve secrecy 
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'jstt important interviews. The rooms were spacious, som 
"as much as thirty feet by eighteen, with three windows, 
open fireplace, bookcase, office table and desk. Mill also 
had a high desk and often wrote standing, while he did 
his thinking promenading the length of this apartment. 
There was also an alternative exit by a long dim passage 
lined with presses for papers, and thus by more stairs 
to the entrance hall. Such were the more private and 
intimate rooms. 

Notices were posted up directing inquirers to the Court 
Room and the theatre in which the tea sales were held, 
and warning the public that only holders of £500 worth 
of stock would be admitted. Somewhere above and be¬ 
hind such suites, of which there were several, lived an 
army of caretakers, cleaners, porters, and messengers. 
The place had become an institution, sheltering a num¬ 
ber of people who only had a remote connection with 
the trade administration or defence of India. It resembled 
more than anything we see nowadays, a mediaeval for¬ 
tress. Present, vaguely felt but often not seen by most of 
its inhabitants for long periods were the heads of the 
hierarchy, Chairman and Directors, like some old noble 
family which had long ago accumulated prestige by great 
deeds in the field of battle, and whose younger genera¬ 
tions rather lived upon reputations earned long since. 
The East India directors resembled such survivals also by 
the fact that, although seats on the Board were not hered¬ 
itary, they almost seemed so, by the frequent repetition 
of the same names, and by the occurrence and reoccur¬ 
rence of family relationships. 

Dependent upon the will and word of this higher circle, 
whose decisions were prompted apparently by wise but 
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-in- reality by habitual decisions, taken in obedience to 
habit or to suggestions by active and intelligent men in 
the next rank, managers and heads of departments, there 
congregated in all the upper or rearward parts of the 
building something resembling a tribe of nearly four 
hundred people, a small village in fact. It was composed 
of mainly humble people, doing minor jobs often dig¬ 
nified by deceptive names, referring to processes and en¬ 
actments the reason for which had long been forgotten, 
or had been so changed as to be unrecognisable. Some 
had been appointed by favour, some by corruption, some 
by accident. They were there for life, for a system of 
pensions and almshouses prolonged the connection after 
they had ceased to be active. 

In the case of Charles Lamb, for instance, there was 
little reason to suppose that he was a particularly good 
clerk, and nothing to connect him with India, trade, or 
shipping. By nature he might have been a schoolmaster, 
perhaps a minor professor, always a journalist. Had he 
been bom rich, he might have been a dilettante, had 
he been pretentious, he might have filled a certain place 
in the scholastic or clerical world. But as it was, shel¬ 
tered and maintained by East India House, he carried 
on his real life work, by which he is known today, the 
writing of a particular sort of essay. In mediaeval times, 
he would have been the minstrel of the castle. Others 
were most impressive figures then, but are regarded 
with less affection today. 

John Stuart Mill was an hereditary servant of the 
Company who rose by ability to an important and well- 
paid post. His grave pronouncements on human existence 
have become classics. In another age he might have been 
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The old and decayed Parliamentary system was about 
to receive its great cleansing and modernising. The East 
India Company, so closely connected, may have felt the 
influence. Its Charter fell due for renewal and this time 


it was drastically curtailed. The bill w'hich was brought 
before Parliament abolished the monopoly of trade. 
Macaulay is quoted as saying, “We are trying to give a 
good government to a people to whom we cannot give 
free government.” But at home in England the effect 
was less remote. A weaving town like Norwich, which 
had for generations made camlet cloaks, semi-waterproof 
garments of silk and wool, for the China market, was 
beggared, and the whole of its industrial system had to 
be revised. 

Such matters are remote from the actual business of 
the Company, but they serve to show how its existence 
had become embedded in the national life. The Com¬ 
pany’s real affairs, that were dealt with by the new Act 
of 1833, were the questions of civil law, the status of 
English subjects in India, the position of the Governor 
General, the administration of the old surviving Presi¬ 
dency at Fort William, an anomaly when the Company’s 
district stretched right up to Delhi, and the proper re¬ 
cruitment of the Company’s Civil Service. We have only 
to glance at these heads to see how far the Company had 
travelled from the old trading concern with its half dozen 
of sea-board forts. However, the Company was not 
abolished. Its machinery was repaired and renewed. It 
is now an interesting speculation as to how long the 
Company might yet have continued as a governing agency 
of the British Crown, as the Hudson’s Bay Company 
and the British South African Company persisted, under 
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tain restiictions and with a more vigorous life. Actu-I 
at the time of the passing of the Act of 1833, it had 
just over twenty years to live. 

The men who were becoming the senior of its officials in 
its various departments were some of them destined to 
retire upon pensions, and some to become civil servants. 
It is remarkable how little the inevitable nature of the 
coming change seems to have been foreseen or dreaded. 
Caution was the prime note of the debates of 1833 as 
it had been of those of 1811. No longer was the Com¬ 
pany the object of the superbly turned diatribes of Burke, 
partly because the House of Commons was changing, and 
partly from the note of caution so persistently struck. 

In fact we may wonder if this continual harping upon 
caution, right and necessary as it may always be in the 
matter of representative Government, taking over from 
an ostensibly trading company, with its usual adjuncts 
of shareholders and dividends, did not act as a sort of 
dam, holding back the impending bulk of disturbance, 
until it burst through and forced desperate action. We 
shall never know if the climax in the Company's for¬ 
tunes, with its long toll of massacre and warfare and the 
inevitable retribution, might have been softened, had 
some further instalment of Government assumption of 
the Company's responsibilities been undertaken in the 
twenty years before it was forced on. The gravity of the 
speculation is underlined by the loss of lives and suffering 
to individual human beings. 

That climax has come down to us in history as the 
Indian Mutiny of 1857. It was confined to India, and 
almost entirely to the Company's native army in Bengal. 
It is true that this was by far the largest contingent of 
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Company’s forces, but the comparative immunity 
e Presidencies of Madras and Bombay is out of all pro¬ 
portion to the relative numbers of native troops or the 
restraining influence of British units and formations. In 
the main, the civil population took little or no part. In 
places there were ambitious individuals, princes hoping 
for more, or restored power, discontented landowners, 
adventurers and a large criminal class, from amongst 
whose members the police of those days were recruited, 
and here and there such elements tried at moments to 
take advantage of the general disturbance. But on the 
whole the verdict of students seems to be that the revolt 
was mainly within the Bengal army, for certain specific 
reasons. It seems unlikely that any great amount of addi¬ 
tional information can now be forthcoming, and we may 
accept the measured verdict of history as being now rela¬ 
tively complete. 

The causes of the outbreak go back very far into the 
Company’s history, and thus are necessary to this present 
survey, although the events took place entirely within 
the Indian peninsula. It is an ironic fact that over two 
centuries of agitation in Britain against the Company’s 
monopoly, and of criticism of its methods, had been in¬ 
sufficient. As we have seen, the Government of Great 
Britain had, step by step, asserted its veto over the Com¬ 
pany’s actions, with a deliberation and fulness of debate 
characteristic of British procedure, and still demanded 
by British opinion. And in the end, the Company was 
still paramount as the ruling authority of a sub-continent 
when the blow which ended its existence fell, not from 
the British legislature, but from the deeds of the Com¬ 
pany’s servants in India. The enactments by which the 
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ipany’s existence was brought to an end were bu 1 
.e inevitable after-settlement of a reconstruction which 
had become necessary. 

In the historical order of events that led up to the 
Mutiny we have first to consider the basic condition of 
the Company’s tenure. It was not—like British incursions 
in America, Africa and Australia—the settlement of 
white men with an obviously more humane civilisation 
among dark-skinned aborigines of primitive habit. It was 
the permitted intercourse between the active and curious 
European, and a very old, largely sated civilisation dom¬ 
inated by religions. The predominant Hindu population 
wanted nothing. The vigorous, if minor, Moslem popu¬ 
lation wanted to fight. Had the Company remained an 
establishment of three main and half a dozen insignificant 
trading stations, the relationship might have remained 
that of legitimate if dwindling trade. The Company had 
been able to export certain merchandise, but more often 
treasure in various forms which the ruling classes of 
India desired. But latterly, as we have seen, the thing the 
British could sell was only their services as soldiers and 
administrators, and they could only obtain payment from 
taxes which they alone could competently gather in. Still 
such an exchange could persist, so long as there was a 
threat from the French, which the British seemed able 
to parry, and while the local rule of British collectors 
was less burdensome than that of local rajahs. But by 
the 1850s there had been a whole generation of world 
peace. The more restless type, mainly among the higher 
castes of Indian society with whom military service was 
hereditary, were beginning to forget the naval, if not al¬ 
ways military, superiority of British arms. And this peace 
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id been purchased by a very explicable but probabl; 


in foreseen procedure. 


We have noticed how British spheres of influence had 
spread and spread. It was inevitable. After the experi¬ 
ences of men like Clive in the 1750s how could any 
intelligent soldier wait to be attacked in Fort St. George 
or Fort William? In fact they did not. Clive pushed the 
possible defensive lines hundreds of miles from the walls 
of the fort. He may not have noticed it, or meant it so. 
Certainly his motives at the moment were not such. But 
that in fact was what happened. It was not unique. Arthur 
Wellesley, whom we know as the Duke of Wellington, 
conquered all southern India. Then Madras was safe. 
The forts were in fact mere places of refuge. No one 
lived in them. No one could trade from within their 
circumscribed walls. Characteristically Bombay, the one 
naturally strong strategic site with an adequate harbour 
for naval base, was the one which extended its territory 
the least, the one that had the minimum of idle per¬ 
manent military establishment, and consequently the least 
mutiny. 

But in the other presidencies, notably Bengal, the proc¬ 
ess was continuous and cumulative. In order to ensure 
the safety and the trade of Calcutta—and that safety 
and trade were the prime attraction without which an 
Indian establishment was worthless— it was necessary to 
command the Ganges. Now the Ganges is thousands of 
miles long and has several tributaries. After the French 
had ceased to menace it, the only security for this im¬ 
mense basin was to be found in the subjection of all neigh¬ 
bouring possible adversaries. It did not matter if they 
threatened actual warfare, or mere disorder, refuge for 
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iffection and possible harbouring of enemies on the 
British border. One after another they had to be dom¬ 
inated if not occupied. Thus we find British troops stiff¬ 
ening Indian expeditions into warlike Afghanistan, dis¬ 
tracted Oudh, the Punjab or Nepal. As a rule strong 
and intelligent rulers preferred the British Administra¬ 
tion for its neighbour. Its actions were predictable, its 
benefits obvious. But ever since the break-up of the 
Mogul Empire there had been many weak and unsettled 
states. Dim in the north hovered the impressive, because 
unknown, possibility of Russian intervention. The culti¬ 
vator in the plain and the shopkeeper in the bazaar may 
not have known much about it or felt it, but the soldiers 
moved about. Some of them had been into the Afghan 
mountains and the adventure had not raised their opinion 
of British generalship. Somehow news of the Crimean 
YV ar filtered through, and did nothing to improve the 
waning respect in which the British Raj was beginning 
to be held. The most irrelevant incidents contributed to 
a general uneasiness. The troops were idle. By accident, 
there was a difficulty in finding the right rotation for 
Burmese garrison work. A new order was issued designed 
to attract recruits for general service overseas. Even ex¬ 
perienced Indian Service officers do not seem to have ex¬ 
pected that this would be interpreted as an attempt to 
make certain categories lose caste by passing over the 
sea. Others, in the northern garrisons had had their 
proper ritual washing interrupted by reasons of climate 
or camp. So far the Hindus. The Moslems had always 
at the back of their minds the desire for a Holy War upon 
the unbelievers—not specially the British. They would 
have slaughtered Hindus with righteous satisfaction. The 
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ime cause of the outbreak has always been said to 
the issue of cartridges which had been greased with the 
fat of animals which are unclean in the Hindu code. 
Like all such statements, it only served the purposes 



of rumour. The greatest care had been taken not to issue 
the cartridges to the troops. The army was just being 
rearmed with Enfield rifles, and the old guesswork pow¬ 
der-horn loading could not be carried out with these 
weapons of comparative precision. So it was necessary 
to make up cartridges in India. High caste natives han¬ 
dled these, and even carried out the greasing process 
without demtir. In fact the contamination idea of bullock 


or pig’s grease was used as propaganda by various in¬ 
terested parties. Missionary circulars were held up to be 

official regulations to force Christianity upon Hindu or 
Moslem. The advent of a new Governor-General was said 

to have the same purpose, and the recruitment of Sikh 
units to be an attempt to supersede the Bengalese army. 

On the other side, most British officers serving in In¬ 
dian units were naturally loth to admit any disaffection 
among their men. The relationship between white officer 
and long-scrvice Sepoy had been one of trust and con¬ 
fidence. It may have been undermined by various minor 
considerations and there is the further curious fact that, 
during the peace era of the early nineteenth century, 
white women had been able to come out to India to hus¬ 
bands and relatives, and British officers no longer kept 
native mistresses. They were therefore ignorant of bazaar 
gossip. Even had it been otherwise, it is quite uncertain 
if any accurate foreknowledge of what was likely to 
occur could have been gained, or that any sufficient meas- 
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es could have been taken to prevent an outbreak o£- 
^^disaffection, although it might have been restricted and 
minimised. For although a few very attentive students 
of Indian life felt a serious deterioration in the relation¬ 
ship between the Company’s officers and the other ranks 
of the Bengal army, some at least of the predisposing 
causes lay in the region of pure superstition. There was 
a vague prophecy that the British rule would end in the 
centenary of the battle of Plassey. 

In the main, the only facts of which we can be sure 
are that the native army in Bengal was too large for 
peace, too idle for good discipline, that Indian life and 
ideas were changing, if so slowly as to be almost imper¬ 
ceptible, and that change made the Sepoys restless. To 
this we may add that the Company had long been an 
anomaly and an anachronism, and that such inappropriate 
systems cannot be artificially maintained. No other thesis 
will fit the events that took place. There was no sign of 
cohesion or plan from the beginning to the end of the 
Mutiny. It spread because the military population of a 
whole province was ripe for it, and it was favoured by the 
small numbers, the wide dispersal, and in many cases, 
the ineptitude of the British officers. It spread only in 
the slightest degree beyond the borders of the Bengal 
Presidency and hardly touched the civil population. It 
was so incidental that in some places native troops re¬ 
mained loyal, and in most places villagers were sympa¬ 
thetic if cowed. 

The actual outbreak occurred at Barrackpore in Janu¬ 
ary, 1857. The origin is traced rightly or wrongly to a 
low-caste lascar at the neighbouring depot at Dum Dum 
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king a high caste private for a drink of water from 
his cup. The high caste soldier refused on the grounds 
that he would be contaminated by allowing a low caste 
man to touch his cup. The lascar retorted that all Brah¬ 
mins would soon lose caste, because they would have to 
bite the new cartridges that were greased with the fat 
of cows or swine. The cartridges of those days were 
rough cylindrical packets of stiff paper containing the 
correct charge, and were loaded by being rammed down 
the muzzle of the rifle. Thus the grease was necessary, 
to ensure the passage of the cartridge, and the end of the 
packet had to be removed to allow the percussion cap to 
ignite the powder and this could only be done immediately 
before the cartridge entered the muzzle. To bite off the 
end was the simplest device. Thus the actual lips of the 
devout Hindu touched the abhorrent fat. The story 
spread. It became known at once and various officers who 
grasped the gravity of the situation issued orders de¬ 
signed to avoid the objectionable practice. The issue of 
cartridges was confined to certain units, and none greased 
with beef-fat or lard were in fact issued except to one 
Gurkha regiment, at their own request. At Dum Dum 
the Sepoys were to be permitted to grease their own 
cartridges. The Governor-General approved an alteration 
of the drill by which the end of the cartridge might be 
pinched off by the fingers. 

How inevitable the outbreak was may be gauged by 
the fact that no assurance, or concession was of the slight¬ 
est avail. There was no organised protest. A general mood 
of rebellion seized upon thousands of deeply, if primi¬ 
tively, religious men. They did not even refuse to handle 
the cartridges. In fact they had none to handle. They 
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ison, while near by lived Nana Sahib, a chieftain of 
doubtful claims but great ambitions to reconstitute the 
Mahrattas dynasty over central India. 

When Sir Hugh Wheeler, the commander at Cawn- 
pore, heard of the outbreak at Meerut, he began to make 
provision for safeguarding the lives of Europeans in the 
neighbourhood. He seems to have believed that the Se¬ 
poys might remain loyal. Some 80 of them died with their 
English commanders, so that his view was not without 
foundation. Believing in their loyalty he hesitated to dis¬ 
arm the regiments and. replace the Sepoy guard over the 
magazine, and only threw up a low entrenchment, to 
keep off thieves and plunderers, with the idea that any 
mutinous troops would march to Delhi. Here again, he 
was not far wrong, for the Nana Sahib had promised to 
lead them there, but was dissuaded. Actually, all Wheel¬ 
er’s plans just went wrong. Two regiments mutinied, 
and then a third. As these did not move off, he ordered 
his gunners to fire on them, and this precipitated the 
conflict. He was besieged in his feeble entrenchment 
round the hospital and buildings, defended on the north 
by the river. The wounded were without proper care and 
the water supply gave great difficulty. Notwithstanding, 
two formal assaults were repulsed by the small garrison. 
After three weeks, Nana Sahib offered an equivocal ar¬ 
rangement. The garrison with its arms, except the can¬ 
non, and all non-combatants were to go by water to 
Allahabad. The terms used apparently were: “All who 
had not been connected with the acts of Lord Dalhousie.” 
It is true that Lord Dalhousie, late Governor-General, had 
negotiated the practical annexation of the State of Oudh 
and was thus regarded as the type of British usurper. But 
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Wis more probable that the phrase was deliberately u 
"with equivocal intention. 

> Much uncertainty exists as to Nana Sahib’s real inten¬ 
tions and it may well be that he wavered more than once. 
What happened, however, seems certain. When the gar¬ 
rison and dependents embarked upon the thatched barges 
provided for them, the barges burst into flame, and Se¬ 
poys fired on and sabred the occupants. How far this 
was organised seems to be doubtful, and the best histories 
state that the Nana Sahib intervened and stopped the 
massacre. The occupants of the boats who were still alive 
were taken back to the town. There the men were slaugh¬ 
tered and the women, with other fugitives, were herded 



into a small building. Even so, opinions are divided as 
to what was the intention of this partial clemency. For 
British troops were marching to the relief of the place, 
burning villages and hanging mutineers, or even any 
natives, with indiscriminate cruelty. By some accounts 
this caused the final act of the drama. In fear and rage 
Nana Sahib ordered the massacre of all remaining pris¬ 
oners. The men were killed in his presence, but it seems 
that the Sepoys, either from sentiment or fear of re¬ 
prisals, refused to touch the women. By other accounts, 
these had already been subjected to violation and insult. 


At Iqst, a small band of ruffians, including professional 
butchers, are said to have been induced by a woman in 
Nana’s Zenana, to put them to death. All kinds of stories 
were current, such as that General Wheeler’s daughter 
shot several mutineers and jumped into a well. Others 
relate how she was saved by a Mohammedan, and entered 
the harem. It is, however, certain that when the relieving 
force under General Havelock having three times de- 
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caused the percussion caps which were not in the least 
obnoxious. Others began setting fire to their officers’ 
bungalows. 

By February two infantry battalions at Barrackpore 
outside Calcutta had become insubordinate. They were 
treated with a ceremonious justice they misinterpreted 
as weakness. The first instance of personal violence oc¬ 
curred on March 29th when a British officer was mur¬ 
dered by Sepoys of his regiment, but British troops ar¬ 
rived, and the principal culprit was executed. This sums 
up the opening stages of the crisis in lower Bengal among 
troops of mainly Hindu persuasion. The real nature of 
the Mutiny as a reaction against the very nature of the 
Company can be judged by the parallel, but apparently 
completely detached, events that were occurring at Delhi. 
Here the tradition of the Moslem conquering race that 
had held northern India for so long centred round the 
feeble figure of the titular King. There were no British 
troops in the city, but a good many interested individuals 
looked forward to the re-establishment, perhaps by Rus¬ 
sian aid, of the ancient Empire of the Moguls. There was 
no need to incite Moslem religious opinion. The Holy 
War always lay at the back of the minds of the true 
believers. The opportunity was welcomed. The formal 
outbreak of fighting took place in May at the consider¬ 
able military centre of Meerut, forty miles away, where 
British troops were not actually used to disarm Indian 
regiments, but the mere idea that they might be so seems 
to have been enough. Disobedient privates, sentenced by 
a native court martial, were set free from gaol. Native 
cavalrv rode to Delhi. Gaols were broken open, Europeans 
murdered, telegraph wires cut. It is significant that Delhi 
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looked upon instinctively as the site of an authority 
alternative to Calcutta. The few British officers blew 
up the ammunition and made a precarious escape with 
the white women and children. Disaffection became gen¬ 
eral but sporadic. Certain states, the Punjab, Rajputana, 
Gwalior, Nepal, remained friendly and some sent troops 
to the aid of the British. Most villagers were passive if 
not helpful. In some cases local courts of justice re¬ 
mained open. The main struggle was in the large towns 
of the Ganges and its tributaries. The story is well known 
and is the only means of understanding a movement so 
widespread and diverse. 


The events at Cawnpore are the most tragic in all the 
annals of the Mutiny. They occupy the same place in the 
last days of the Company’s regime in India as the Black 
Hole of Calcutta does in the developments of the mid¬ 
eighteenth century. The number of its victims was simi¬ 
lar and if their fate aroused a far greater flame of public 
resentment among English people, it is partly due to 
greater facilities for transmission of news and partly to 
the fact that, owing to a century of peaceful settlement, 
a far larger number of women relatives of British soldiers 
and civilians had come to be congregated at or near the 
station, and the brutality of their massacre made a vio¬ 
lent appeal to the feelings of horror and revenge. 

The town lay some distance southeast of Lucknow, 
lower down the Ganges. Only 60 British artillerymen 
were quartered there at the time of the outbreak but vari¬ 
ous details (including invalids) made up 400 British 
capable of carrying arms. Three Sepoy infantry and one 
native cavalry regiment composed the bulk of the gar- 
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eated Nana, retook Cawnpore, the building in which f 
massacre had taken place was strewn with female cloth¬ 
ing, scalps, hair, and clotted blood. The bodies had been 
thrown into a well. 

General Neill, left in charge of the recaptured town, 
issued an order that every prisoner implicated in the 
massacre should be made to lick the blood from an al¬ 
lotted space on the floor. “The task will be made as revolt¬ 
ing as possible, and the Provost Marshall will use the 
lash in forcing anyone objecting to complete his task. 
After properly cleaning up his portion, the culprit is to be 
immediately hanged.” It seems that in many cases, this 
was carried out. 

Such was Cawnpore, perhaps the briefest and most 
horrible of Mutiny scenes. The direct contrast to it was 
that of Lucknow, capital of Oudh, and no great distance 
from the Ganges. 

Here the capable and energetic Henry Lawrence, com¬ 
mander of the British troops at this station, had actu¬ 
ally succeeded in conciliating popular discontent among 
the civil population on account of appropriation of lands 
and had maintained order among Sepoy troops for 
some weeks after the outbreak at Meerut. He had an 
entire British infantry regiment, and the British Resi¬ 
dency and its adjoining buildings stood in a commanding 
position on higher ground than the city, and partly de¬ 
fended by a tributary of the Ganges. When on May 30th 
mutiny broke out among the Sepoy troops, he had al¬ 
ready begun to fortify the Residency and its surround¬ 
ings with incomplete but considerable entrenchments a 
mile long, and had concentrated the whole British civil 
population and troops within this, and for some time it 
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ossible to dominate the town. Mutineers were exe¬ 
cuted. His health broke down and he was persuaded to 
make an ill-advised sortie which failed. The country dis¬ 
tricts now rose and a force of 10,000 mutinous troops, 
with an indefinite number of armed peasants, began the 
siege of about a thousand British soldiers, 150 civilians 
and 700 loyal Sepoys on July 1st. 

The siege became one of the epics of British Indian 
history. All assaults were repulsed, but no life was safe 
within the limited entrenchment. Lawrence was killed at 
the outset, but the defence was carried on with determina¬ 
tion. Fearless commanders of Crimean experience led 
tiny forces of English and Scottish infantry and loyal 
Sepoys three times to the relief of the place, but it was 
not until the 25th of September that Henry (afterward 
Sir Henry) Havelock and James (afterward Sir James) 
Outram commanding separate relief detaclunents were 
able to join the garrison with 3,000 men. Even so, pro¬ 
visions were short and there was no prospect of evacu¬ 
ating the non-combatants in safety. It was not until 
November 16th that Sir Colin Campbell with 5,000 men 
was able to defeat the besiegers with great slaughter, 
and to remove women and children, sick and wounded 
to Allahabad. Yet a further six months was to elapse 


before the rebel army of 120,000 men was dispersed, 
as much by internal disagreement as by defeat in the field. 

Long before this delayed conclusion, a very moving 
drama had been played out at Delhi. Here were no Brit¬ 
ish troops, but large stores of weapons and ammunition, 
some officers and officials, and various Europeans. Here 
also was the infirm old King who lingered, hardly a 
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feeble shadow of the Moguls, in the palace they had built A 
On May nth, rebel cavalry from Meerut entered the 
city, broke open the jail and the thus united mob pro¬ 
ceeded to murder any Europeans they could catch. For¬ 
tunately a few determined officers first defended the 
magazine, then blew it up, and escaped with a large num¬ 
ber of the civil non-combatants. Meanwhile the admirable 
and energetic officers in the Punjab, much nearer to the 
quarters to which most British troops had long removed, 
arranged for the disarming of doubtful Sepoy units, and 
the concentration of available ones. It was early obvious 
that the Sikhs of the Punjab and the Gurkhas of Nepal 
had no sympathy with Bengalese mutineers. It was pos¬ 
sible for General Sir James Barnard, who commanded 
the northwestern districts, to march on Delhi and early 
in June he was strong enough to seize the ridge which 
commanded the city from the north, and hold it suc¬ 
cessfully. 

He was, however, too weak in artillery to attempt 
to assault the formidable walls. On the other side of 
these, the mutineers were in hopeless confusion. Mos¬ 
lems fought with Hindus, the wretched old King was 
treated with no respect, successive bodies of rebels 
moved out to assault the ridge, and twenty such attacks 
were defeated. At length on September 4th the siege 
train arrived, the mutineers’ guns were silenced, and in 
spite of great difficulties and the immense disparity of 
numbers, by the thirteenth the walls had been so breached, 
the enemy fire so dominated that an assault was planned. 


For some hours its fate hung in the balance, but lack of 
leadership prevented the rebels from using their real 
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The nineteenth, the whole city, was mastered. With it 
went any hope that may ever have existed of re-erecting 
the Mogul Empire. While large bodies of rebel troops 
feared to give themselves up, the hunting down and sub¬ 
jugation of the province was only a matter of time. 

Actually mutiny was in most places prevented, and in 
all others suppressed before the arrival of reinforcements 
from England. Madras troops were loyal and Rajahs of 
independent states such as Patiala were of great service. 
By the end of 1858 the remaining bands of rebels and 
plunderers had been hunted down, Sepoys had dispersed 
or surrendered, and all danger of the reassertion of In¬ 
dian sovereignty in the Peninsula had ceased. 

Yet the situation had been critical, and even had there 
been no general desire to find a scapegoat, the Company, 
as such, could hardly survive, after putting so consider¬ 
able a strain on all the resources of the British people. 
Before the fighting had all died down, the Company was 
abolished by Act of Parliament. 

One curious side issue was raised by the situation the 
Mutiny created. Although the outbreak was mastered 
by the few British troops and the loyal troops from 
Madras, Bombay, the Punjab, Nepal and other states, 
considerable reinforcements were rushed out to India, 
and many sailing records were broken. Many of the ships 
in the Company’s employ proved fast sailors and some¬ 
what redeemed the reputation they had lost to ships built 
and owned in the United States. The Company’s ships 
had already been affected by the partial throwing open 
of the trade in 1813. Under monopoly there had been no 
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yry, the ships were valuable, the passengers preferred 
aTsedater pace, as more comfortable. But what with com¬ 
petition, and less anxiety to be heavily armed and to 
follow certain routes or sail in convoy, all features of 
the great peace era that followed the battle of Waterloo, 
the ships the Company used mended their paces. They 
seem to have had an example shown them in the passage 
of an American schooner which, in 1817, came from 
Mauritius to England in sixty days. Then an American 
merchant vessel bettered this by sailing from Canton to 
London in 108 days: 'The Americans of New York and 
Washington will soon exchange letters and products with 
Bengal in five months! The only early account we had of 
the victory of Waterloo being heard of at Calcutta was 
from New York,” quotes Dr. Parkinson 7 from a con¬ 
temporary print. 

Thus challenged, the East India fleets made much bet¬ 
ter sailing, using more sails. The American sailors were 
better paid. The service was freer and not liable to im¬ 
pressment for the Royal Navy. American captains were 
more versatile. Yet, under the stress of the Mutiny the 
British ships from the Thames seem to have caught the 
infection of fast sailing. They even copied the superior 
American method of loading and unloading. It seems that 
it needed the spirit of hustle from the United States to 
make them do so. 

Yet this could not affect the fate of the Company. 
Great personal bravery on the part of individuals no 
more than fine seamanship and records of belated speed 
on the voyage could absolve a joint stock Company which 
7 In Trode in Eastern Seas. 
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longer traded, and so signally failed to adminisfc 
e territories into virtual possession of which it had 
come. 

In February, 1858, the Company presented a petition to 
both Houses of Parliament. It assumed that a Minister 
of the Crown would control the administration of In¬ 
dian affairs from London, and suggested that he should 
be advised by a Council consisting of a small number of 
persons, holding their seats on it independently of the 
Minister and therefore not necessarily varied by the 
rhythm of British political life. It was pointed out that 
the vast majority of the British electorate was only 
dimly conscious of Indian conditions, and that any Min¬ 
ister appointed by the Cabinet of the day might but 
probably would not have any very intimate knowledge 
of them. The number suggested was not less than the 
eighteen at that time composing the Board of Directors 
of the Company. The Board had become almost a purely 
deliberative body and the executive government had long 
been situated in India. The former’s proper function was 
to lay down principles and scrutinise tendencies. It was 
suggested that many members of the present Board would 
be, from long service and intimate knowledge, useful 
members of the Council. Having thus made a concession 
and offered up some degree, if not of power at least of 
initiative, the petition went on to pray that no change 
should be made in the constitution of Indian government 
until “the conclusion of the present unhappy disturbances 
or without a full previous inquiry into the operation of 
the present system.” 

The petition, however, gravely underestimated the 
shock which the Mutiny had administered to the public 
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rid, already alarmed by the revelations of the Crimean 
War. Much of the administrative habit of the Company 
dated from the eighteenth century when the Duke of 
Wellington had been a young man full of innovating 
projects. The eighteen-fifties was the decade of the Great 
Exhibition at the Crystal Palace, of mechanical inven¬ 
tion and individual expansion. Progress, Free Trade and 
above all, Peace were in the air. A well-intentioned hu- 
manitarianism was fashionable, and all these new ways of 
thought were outraged by the ineptitudes of the Com¬ 
pany, by its antique air of privilege, its dim relics of 
monopoly, its largely legendary riches. Blood had been 
spilt, atrocities committed, huge expenses incurred, if not 
directly through the Company's fault, at least in the 
Company's territory. For once the national lethargy was 
roused. A far cleaner and more honourable record than 
the Company’s would have been difficult to defend. And 
in the Parliament of 1858, the old conditions no longer 
obtained. A majority of individuals, if not of party, 
meant to see a good deal of change accomplished, it did 




not matter so much where. Lord Palmerston knew the 
feeling of the House and introduced a bill for transfer¬ 
ring the government of India to the Crown. By an irrele¬ 
vant change of Parliamentary procedure he fell from 
office. 

The subsequent government introduced a bill largely 
drafted by Lord Ellenborough, who had at least much 
experience to guide him. But the curious and complicated 
provisions were quite unconvincing to the House of 
Commons, and he fell from power on account of a des¬ 
patch to Canning, the Governor-General, on the subject 
of confiscation of lands of those aiding mutineers. His 
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:cessor, Lord Stanley, finally piloted through a Bi# 
which arranged the transfer of the government, and in 
fact was the basis of the legislation regarding India until 
the twentieth century. The main heads of the provisions 
were as follows: 


a. To substitute for the Directors and Board of Control 
a Secretary of State for India with a Council of fifteen 
persons of not less than ten. years’ experience in India, and 
who had not left that country for as long. They might not 
be members of Parliament. 

b. This Council to transact Indian business in the United 
Kingdom, but leave the initiative in India to the Government 
there. 

c. The frequency of meetings, quorum and delegation of 
business by the Council were set out. 

d. Communications from the Secretary of State to the 
Governor General must be submitted to the Council. 

e. The Council to govern expenditure and loans. Indian 
revenues to pay the dividend on the Company’s Stock and 
its debts, and only to be used for Indian purposes, but 

f. The Salary of the Secretary of State and cost of his 
office to be chargeable to these revenues, the Secretary to 
provide annual statement to Parliament of “material and 
moral progress..” 

g. Provision made for urgent orders and for 

h. Orders concerning making of War or Peace and some 
secret orders. 

i. The Governor General to be a Crown Appointment. 
Minor appointments duly allocated to him and to Secretary 
of Stat6. 

j. The Company’s military and naval forces transferred 
to Crown and their use limited. 

These provisions were very fully debated and on the 
whole approved. The bulk of British sentiment was cor¬ 
rectly enough represented. No one would hear of the 
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mpany continuing but no one wanted “India brougl 
into the cockpit of party politics.” The members of the 
Council must be “neither the masters nor the puppets 
but the valuable advisers of the new minister.... The 
Government of India must be on the whole carried out 
in India itself.” 

The Act received Royal assent on August 2nd, 1858. 
The Queen was proclaimed in the chief Indian cities on 


Qi 


November 1st. 

After two hundred and fifty-nine years, that extraor¬ 
dinary creation, John Company, half bargain and half 
dream, passed away. Queen Victoria became the ruling 
sovereign of India. Eighteen years later she was formally 
given the title of Empress. In 1911, the Indian capital 
of her grandson and successor was moved to Delhi, and 
probably nothing ever strengthened the position of Brit¬ 
ain in India so much as the reversion to personal sover¬ 
eignty and the throne of Akbar. These dates, however, 
lie far outside the scope of this book. The history of the 
East India Company ceases in August, 1858, when the 
Directors for the last time issued instructions to their 
servants in the East. They are worth recording: 


Let Her Majesty appreciate the gift—let her take the vast 
country and the teeming millions of India under her direct 
control; but let her not forget the great corporation from 
which she has received them, nor the lessons to be learnt 
from its success. 

Many hard things have been said about the East India 
Company, and some of them were deserved. But few 
would deny that it had a certain massive dignity. Lord 
Stanley, afterwards Earl of Derby, who had had charge 
of the bill which recorded the change, was the first Secre- 
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ary of State for India, and the Secretaries of the Bo! 

of Control became his under-secretaries. They entered 
into possession of the East India House in Leadenhall 
Street and all that it contained. Its warehouses and depot 


bad already in many cases been disposed of, and its army 
of 4000 workmen in Britain lessened. Its salesroom had 
significantly come to house its museum with its extraor¬ 
dinarily curious pictures, fabrics and even toys, such as 
the nearly life-sized mechanical figure of a tiger devour¬ 
ing one of the Company’s Sepoys, that once belonged 
to Tippoo Sahib. The library contained the finest collec¬ 
tion in the world of oriental and English documents deal¬ 
ing with Indian affairs. Its volumes of despatches, how¬ 
ever, had latterly been increasing. There were already in 
1829 no less than 14,414 folio volumes, and some single 
despatches reached the length of 13,5 u pages. 

In i860 Lord Stanley felt he must be nearer to the 
Government offices at Whitehall and found temporary 
accommodation while the present India Office was built. 
This took ten years. Long before that, in 1861, East 
India House had been purchased by a syndicate, demol¬ 
ished, and a suite of offices built on its site. In 1923 this 
was replaced by the building which houses the great in¬ 
surance corporation of Lloyd’s. 

The magnificent sculptured overmantel from the Court 
Room with its effigies of Britannia, Asia and Africa, 
went to the India Office, as did much of the furniture 
and several of the portraits of the more celebrated of the 
Company’s servants, Warren Hastings, Lord Cornwallis, 
the Persian Ambassador, and a great scene by Benjamin 
West of the grant of the Diwani to Lord Clive, statues 
of soldiers and administrators. 
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passed the East India Company. Although one of 
the best documented of historical subjects, there is a 
strange air of unreality about it. Setting out to collect 
semi-fabulous jewels and perfumes to satisfy the greed 
and curiosity of Queen Elizabeth, it ended by creating 
an extraordinary bond of sentiment between East and 
West. Obscure generals such as Nicolson are half-sacred 
figures still in certain fighting families in Indian villages. 

It was intended partly as an outlet for English trade, 
and came to be the teeming graveyard of British youth. 
It was designed to bring back wealth to Europe, and 
actually exported untold quantities of treasure to the 
East. It failed as a business proposition, but it created 
a navy and an army. The Memorial at Neuve Chapelle 
in Flanders to Indians who fell in 1914-1918 is covered 
with the names of dark-skinned men belonging to regi¬ 
ments named after forgotten individuals who raised them 
long ago in the Company’s service. It changed the daily 
habit of generations of Europeans by introducing tea. 
But there was always something magic, queer, unaccount¬ 
able about it. Clive knew perhaps what it was. But he died 
mysteriously and never said what he knew. The facts 
can always be collected. The ledgers and Minute books 
are all extant and can be read. Great modern cities, Cal¬ 
cutta, Bombay, even Delhi can be visited. The evidences 
of the Company lie scattered about Europe and Asia. Yet 
one has an odd feeling that the Company was not exactly 
that, and that the attempt to make the East mercantile 
on the European model, ended by altering Europe and 
leaving the East, under the surface, untouched. But so 
far as the facts go, they are thus briefly surveyed. 
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TRADERS’ DREAM 


lad put down the King and might have been assumed 
have relieved the Company from the fear of his auto¬ 
cratic and inopportune prerogative, faded out. The situa¬ 
tion was rendered even more perplexing by the slow and 
intermittent way in which news of the Company's over¬ 
seas operations petered through. 

It is not surprising therefore that a swift reaction 
took place when, six months after the execution of the 
King, seven ships returned safely to England. The mem¬ 
bers of the Company indulged in almost hysterical re¬ 
joicings. And well they might. All through the early 
months of that year we find them engaged in trying to 
disentangle the complicated figures of the debt owing to 
them by the late King’s disastrous market operations with 
their pepper. They had had certain securities given them, 
in the form of personal guarantees. Now James Acton, 
their solicitor, came into Court on March 14, 1649, 
great secrecy and stated that he had business which he 
could not state to the full meeting of the directors, and 
Deputy Governor, the Treasurer and a Mr. Wilson went 
into the garden behind the new premises to hear what it 
was. 

Why it should have been so secret is not now easy to 
see, for the whole Court had to be told that the lawyer’s 
opinion was that one at least of the sureties for the 
King’s debt might be arrested and some use made of his 
personal estate to recoup the Company for their losses. 
He seems to have been a Mr. Maxwell, made Earl of 
Dirleton by Charles, whom he had served as Usher of the 
Black Rod. So the law was set in motion. 

While such momentous matters were going forward 
we find sandwiched into the minutes all those minor 




QUEENLY ENTHUSIASM 

^estic details that have to go on though Kings wait 
he scaffold, and Empires change hands. 

William Gestwicke, whoever he was, is registered as 


being admitted to the Freedom of the Company, by pay¬ 
ing ten shillings to the Poor Box, which shows that the 
membership was still based on the old limitation of Free- 
manship by inheritance, apprenticeship, or in this case, 
fine. From that same Poor Box a certain “Poor Grecian” 
was given ten shillings, whether for services rendered or 
from medieval goodness of heart, we shall never know. 
A hundred and ten men were drafted to the ship Eagle 
on account of the dangerousness of the times. Similar 
benefactions were bestowed on a Persian to help him 
home, a poor Bohemian Minister, and on the widow of 
the Company's porter, one Shepheard, perhaps more com¬ 
prehensibly. Incidentally the Poor Box was empty and an 
order had to be made on the Treasurer, which shows 


some degree of confusion in the Company’s accounts, as 
nearly £2,000 had been allocated for such purposes. 

The arm of the law had moved and a report was made 
in April that Maxwell had been arrested, and was making 
excuses to go to Scotland where his property presumably 
lay, but that he was being detained in custody at his 
London house. A little later he seems to have proposed 
a payment of £10,000, which shows at least how expen¬ 
sive it was to have been a Royalist. Meanwhile, such pro¬ 
posals did nothing to help the wrecked pepper market, 
and large quantities had to be sent to Italy to be disposed 
of, which can only have meant more delay and less cer¬ 
tainty. In the middle of all this the attention of the 
directors was twitched away by a nasty affair in the 
Counting House, in which one of their employees seems 
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